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Delay i in Adopting 
ContainersDenied 
To Oil Institute 


Weights and Measures Con- 
ference Takes No Action 
To Postpone Date of Ef- 


fectiveness of Code 








Amendment Approved 
On Marking Contents 





Request for Further Time for 
Inaugurating Grease Meas- 
ure Requirements Submit- 
ted by Producers 





A plea by Paul E. Hadlick, chief of 
the division of marketing, American Pe- 
troleum Institute, for delay in patting 
into effect the conference code of speci 

fications for grease-mcas uring devices, 
precipitated an extended discussion of 


the availability of such equipment at 
the twenty-third annual conference on 
weights and measures, which opened 
June 3 at the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 


Date Request Not Acted On 


No action was taken on the requesi 
for a postponement. Unless the con- 
ference orders a delay before adjourn- 


ment the code of specifications becomes 


effective July 1. The conference also 
accepted an amendment _ the code 
which goes into effect July, 1931. 


At the close of the ae debate, 
Dr. Burgess asked if any member desired 
to move for a postponement. None of 
the weights and measures officials chose 
to act on behalf of the oil industry. 

“The oil industry welcomes any code, 
however drastic the requirements may 
be.” said Mr. Hadlick in support of his 
request, “so long as such a code is uni- 
formly interpreted by the various sealers 





and promotes better public service. 
“We ask only for a reasonable post- 
ponement of the effective date of the 


code of specifications and tolerances, in 
order that the equipment manufacturers 
may develop, perfect, and secure the 
sealer’s approval of hand-operated grease 
dispensing units to comply with your 
code.” 
Sealer Objects to Delay 

Following Mr. Hadlick’s paper, objec- 
tions to any delay or postponement were 
voiced by B. W. Ragland, Richmond, Va. 
sealer, who cleimed that that city has 
given approval of 12 devices, and that the 
oil industry was throwing up a “smoke 
screen” by maintaining that such equip- 
ment has not been developed and put 
on the market. 


Asked by Mr. institute 


Ragland if the 


had not received 13 months’ notice that 
the adoption of the code was contem- 
plated, Mr. Hadlick admitted that the 
organization was familiar with the pro- 
posed specifications. The oil industry 
representative stated, however, that at 
present there is “no proper competitive 


market,” and observed that the oil pro- 

ducers, refiners and distributors are not 

manufacturers of dispensing equipment. 
Equipment Manufacturers Blamed 


“We have tried to secure this equip- 
ment, but we’re not in the equipment 
business,” Mr. Hadlick asserted. 

“What efforts have you made,” Mr. 
Ragland asked. ‘We've asked equip- 
ment companies for it.” 


Ragland then declared that the oil 
has continued to put out old 
and stated that there are 
numerous companies holding up equip- 
ment contracts to learn the attitude 
the conference on the specifications code 


Mr. 
industry 
equipment, 


of 


Out of 30 companies questioned, only 
one concern was found to be making two 
of the three units required, the confer- 
ence was then told by H. B. Malone, pur- 
chasing agent for the Sinclair Refining 
Co., who entered the debate at Mr. Had- 
lick’s request. 

Companies File Request 

“Our company, in January, was will 

ing to invest in equipment which hac | 


the approval of State sealers in the dis- 
tricts where we operate; but we couldn't 
find the company with the line of equip- 
ment needed,” said Mr. Malone. 
Fourteen representatives of 
companies and the American 


eight oil 
Petroleum 
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Senate to Reconsider 
Dill Patent Measure 
Is 





Motion of Senator Walsh 
Adopted Unanimously 





The Dill bill (S. 4442), providing for! 
forfeiture of patent rights of manufac- 
turers violating the anti-trust laws, was 
ordered returned to the Senate from the 
House June 3, a motion by Senato: 
Walsh (Dem.), Massachusetts. Sen- 
ator Walsh entered a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

The motion to return the bill from the 
House was agreed to unanimously. Sen- 
ator Walsh, in making the motion, said: 

“Yesterday the bill (S. 4442) relating 
to suits for infringement of patents 
where the patentee is violating the anti- 
trust laws, was unanimously 
without any debate. impor 
tant measure. had 
hearings on the been 
printed, I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bili 
was passed. I move that the House be 
requested to return the bill to the 
Senate.” 

(Excerpts of the transcript of testi- 
mony at the hearing on the bill before 
the Senate Patents Committee are pub-| 
lished on page ? The publication of the 
testimony, both of those in favor and 

opposed to the measure, was begun in the 
issue of May 29 and has ben continued | 
‘n each succeeding issue.) 


on 


of 


passed 

It is a very 
The Committee 
bill which have 


of 
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Authority of Court to Modify 
Packers’ Decree Is Argued 


_ Europe Sounded 
On Federation 





Minister Briand Asks Views 
Of Nations on Plan of 


Cooperation 


Defendant Corporations, in Opposing Motion to Dismiss 
Petition, Urge Right to Hearing on Plea for 
Relief From Restrictions 





CONOMIC 
ordinated 


E problems would be sub- 
ae to the political in the 
European federal union, for the “solu- 
tion of the problems” common to 27 
European states, according to a trans- 





Declaring that “no civil case before the 
courts of this country today is of more 
vital importance” than the present peti- 
tion of the Armour and Swift groups of 


,such a complicated character and so far- 
reaching in importance,” he said, ‘the 
position of the Government will be de- 
fined only after a full hearing on the 


packers for modification of the packers’ merits.” | lation of the recent proposal by Aris- 
consent decree of 1920, counsel for these Mr. O’Brian pointed out, with refer-| tide Briand, French minister of for- 
two interests appeared June 3 in the ence to the present motion of the grocers’, eign affairs, made public June 3, by 


Supreme Court of the District of Colum- associations, that, since their interven- the Department of State. 


bia to defend the packers’ right to ation in the case over the Department’s “The sincere conception and effective 
hearing on the proposed modification opposition, it has been the policy of the! prosecution of a truly liberal tariff 
against attacks raised by motions to dis- Government to accord them a full hear-| policy” is given as being preceded 
miss, filed by the American and National jng in every phase of the case bearing necessarily by “the establishment of 
wholesale grocers’ associations. upon their interest in the matter in- a regime of constant and close peace- 
The motions to dismiss concern the volved. ful association in peace between the 
jurisdiction of the court to make any Edgar Watkins, counsel for the Amer- Peoples of Europe,” according to the 
order modifying or affecting the 1920 de- | jan” Wholesale Grocers Association, | translation. 
cree. The decree having become final and Fccedy ountined the iistoey a8 the case The memorandum, which was sent 
being a consent decree, it is contended to Mr. Justice Bailey. Little of the) to all the interested governments of 
that the court is powerless to act original matter, he claimed, was mate-| Europe, points out that the “lack of 
At the conclusion of the hearings the | iat to the present issue. He explained! cohesion in the grouping of the ma- 
Assistant to the Attorney General, John that the suit was instituted by the Gov-| terial and moral forces of Europe con- 
Lord O’Brian, reiterated the attitude of Seaman saad the consent decree was| stitutes practically the most. serious 
the Department of Justice toward the entered into by the parties then in-| obstacle to the development and effi- 
modification, as stated both by the At- J oiog including the then five major! ciency of all political or juridicial in- 
torney General and by himself ata for- packers of the country. Switt & eae stitutions.” The other governments 
mer hearing of motions to dismiss the Armour & Co., Morris & Co., the Wilson; are asked to repl: to the government 
original petitions. The Government’s po-|titerests and the Cudahy Packing Co.| of France before July 15. 
sition, he explained, remains unchanged. : ‘ 


Questions which M. Briand proposes 





“Since the questions involved are of Petition Filed in 1929 shall be reserved for discussion at the 
~ The petition for modification, he said, next European conference, include: 

° > 2 ; » © ‘a ~ ° 
was filed in August of 1929, and re-| General economy, economic equipment, 


quested that the 1920 decree be modified 


: a Zee communication and transit, finances, 
so as to permit the petitioners, Swift & 


labor, hygiene, intellectual cooperation, 


Chain Stores Show 


I ‘ S | | Co. ~ oon & — to e-4 the | interparliamentary relations, and de- 
retail food products held and to OWN) termination of methods of European 
nerease In K a es }stock in stockyard terminal railroads, ' 


cooperation. 
(The full text of M. 


stockyards, etc. 


Briand’s memo- 








r 
In New York Area, Motions sismice this itt were Sled) pandum will be ‘prinied the issue 
= Vv e grocers along w 2 swe ’ f June 5.) 
the Government. Following the argu- | 2 ee 
ve ° i ment on this motion before Mr. Justice 
Gain of 14 Per Cent Over Stafford and before decision thereon the 


petitioners secured leave of the court to ‘Big Business’ Called 


April, 1929, Reported to 








file amended petitions, . 
ser ‘ - 6 To these amended petitions the present E f T: ff B I] 
Re we Bank ; Cre dit § Sit- motions to dismiss were filed. The Gov- unemy 0 arl l 
uation Reviewed ernment also filed another answer. ; i ° . 
The motions to dismiss contend that, k S lfi | R sane = 
= : ; - . the court is without jurisdiction to enter or & e Ss 1 easons 
New York, N. Y., June 3.—The total the order prayed on these grounds, 
April sales of reporting chain stores in namely: (1) That there is no jurisdic- : a 
the second Federal reserve district tion over the decree, since it was in = Mr. Knutson Fells House 
¢ . “re i Yr the voay iorm of a consent decree partaking o ¥ 
averaged 14 per cent higher than a year a eine of x eke tae laces Large Manufacturers W ho 


ago, according to the monthly review of it was a final decree, and as such use| E i 
ae « € ‘ . . 5s z . | © ve © ? / « 
become finally effective with the nt ( Ha Factori« Abroad 


Want Low Duty Rates 


credit and business c@iditions issued by 
3ank of New York. 
Reporting department stores showed an 
of than 10 per 
cent over a year ago, the largest gain 
since Angust, 1926. Both increases were 
due in part to the Easter trade, according 
to the review. 

Wholesale dealers, 
reported April sales 
than in 1929. 


tion of the limitation for appeal, and (3) 
because the petitions themselves do not 
set forth facts sufficient to warrant the 
equitable relief asked. 


the Federal Reserve 





increase in sales more is fighting the pending 
| tariff bill (H. R. 2667), Representative 
|Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., 
told the House in a speech June 2. He 
named specifically in this connection Al- 
fred P. Sloan, president of the General 
Motors Company, and Henry Ford, both 


of whom, he said, want to.bring foreign- 


| “Big business” 


Classifies Contentions 


As to the consent decree phase of the 
question, Mr. Watkins declared that the 
arguments previously set up by Frank | 
J. Hogan, counsel for the packers, tg de- 
feat that contention were distinguishable 
in three classes: Some were cases where 


on the other hand, 
10 per cent smaller 

















Faster Trade Included a consent decree was interpreted and | made automobiles and tractors into the 
The sections of the review dealing with not modified; others did not apply to the | American market. 
chain store, department store, and whole- present issue, since they were State court He named also Edward A. Filene, of 
sale trade, follow in full text: cases which either did not apply to con- | Boston, Mass., merchant, and, he said. 
The total April sales of reporting sent decrees or depended upon local prac- ; “recognized leader in the International 
chain stores averaged 14 per cent higher tice or were in conflict with the decisions | Chamber of Commerce”; Dr. Max Wink- 
than a vear ago, due to the unusually of the Supreme Court, and in still others | Jer, of Berton, Griscom & Co., foreign 
large increases in sales reported by 10- the modification of the decree was pro-|bankers, New York City; Robert H. 
cent, shoe, variety, and candy chain store Vided for in the decree itself, Bean, executive head of the American 
systems, which no doubt reflected the in- The 1920 decree has become final and | Acceptance Corporation, deal rs in do 
clusion of Easter trade this year, whereas was so determined within two years after |mestic and foreign securities; T. N. 
it was included in March figures in 1929. it was entered, Mr. Watkins declared, and Haight, sec retary-treasurer, International 
Grocery chains also reported a sub- now practically nine and a_ half years | General Electric Company; J. S. Culli- 
stantial increase in sales compared with have elapsed before the motion for modi- | nan, “prominent oil man of Houston, 
a year previous, but drug store sales con- fication was brought forth. lex., a member of the Foreign Trade 
tinued slightly below last year. He insisted that there was not equity | Council”; Hugh A. Holmes, chairman 
The Easter trade was reflected also in in the petitions. Looking at them, he -_ ok eer Meninnos 
sales per store, especially in the case of said, it appears “that some professor in : an ae Be ‘k = f N a “Y, ; ‘ The 
candy stores. All lines except drug! political economy had written them.” ee a 5 a P ; ae 9 oo 
chains showed at least slight increases They contend, he pointed out, that rad- oe aun 2 me me ; on ns ae op ra es 
in sales per ur ical changes in the transaction of busi- ates ouaes fee 7 apcvadlcin S singer » 
The total sales of the reporting de- | Ness have occurred since 1917 as exem- a i a ) 
sore aes ' E slified by the increase of chain stores, | S¥&4! | 
partment stores in this district showed PF fe ale Saat j Sugar Rates Called Target 
an increase of more than 10 per cent over t e entry of certain packers In the retal “ng ; : 1” ve ¥ 
a year ago in April, the largest increase business and the adoption of certain laws t was this same crowd,” Mr. Knut- 
since August, 1926, undoubtedly due in regulating stockyards and the like. Ehese {son told the House, “that ran the price | 
large part to the Easter trade, which oc- conditions it was insisted, all existed as sugar to the — rican people up to} 
curred in April this year, but in March before the bringing of the suit and the | 28 cents a pas SOmBE. oC a AgQ, at a} 
last vear. However. the total sales of entry of the decree, and have merely in- | time v = they had us at t eit merey | 
these stores for March and April com- creased since that time. _ oe } - ane aneee = sg had 
bined were 2 per cent larger than in the “The only thing that can be contended eree. put out o DUSINESS ay the low rates 
: ; : See z * doeree » | carried in the Underwood free trade act 
corresponding period last year. by the packers is a difference of degree. f 1913. Today th oe See ee 
Unusually large increases in sales were The stockyards legislation, he said, | $1 76 0 . +g Mic Pala a gen 
” 4 Ss e supe . 
and &2.20 , 00 p ds « Sug: 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.) [Continued on Page 12, Column 5.) aca i eae ee ie —. 
™ buying 20 pounds of sugar for $1, 
R | } T | * which is as cheap as it has been at 
a) § » A 7 t R 1g It any time in my memory. Big’ business 
u ) ye r rac € - Wal Ss esu |} wants free and unrestricted commerce 
between nations. They want to manu- 
facture in the cheap markets and sell in 





Of “Tapping Holiday’ in May 





1.) 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 


Policy in Rail Rate 
Inquiry Is Unchanged 





Crude Prices Continue to Be Weak and Stocks Are Still 
Piling Up Due to Continued Production by Small 
Growers, Commerce Department Says | 











With CRUDE rubber prices display- of remedying, it was pointed out, is Supre me Court ey Said Not 
ing continued weakness, carrying the apparent indifference of the small To Affect I. C Action | 
—— to their peer point ee native plantation owner to the market ae4 ae ; 
Sebruary, 1922, the rubber industry 1s a Thec ee al a 
anxiously awaiting the results of the RECS. These hesive growers samtargny The decision of the Supreme Court of 
May tapping holiday which at present for approximately half of the world’s |the United States on June 2 in the Cali- 
furnishes the only indication of what rubber output, their operations heing fornia deciduous fruit rate case, involv- 
the market = do, it was stated ofally confined largely to small holdings of ing the interpretation by the Interstate 
June 2 on behalf of the rubber divi- less than 10 acres each, Their wants Commerce Commission of the Hoch-| 
sion of the Department of Commerce. | are little, they live in thatched huts, Smith joint congressional resoluiion of 
The factors contributing to the de- and subsist on simple foods, . 1925 relative to freight rate revision, will 
cline. which brought the price of rib- The tapping restrictions do not in- | not alter the Commission’s policy of con- 
bed smoked sheets on May 29 in New clude these small growers, it being |tinuing its general rate structure inves- 
York to below 13.80 cents per pound, obvious that any attempt at coopera- — tigation instituted pursuant to the reso- 
are overproduction and excessive tion from such a large number of na- | Jution, in the opinion of Commissioner 
stocks. due largely to the reduced de- tives (Malays, Chinese, Indians, ete.), | Frank McManamy, Chairman of the In- | 
mands from large rubber users. The would be futile. it was stated. The | terstate Commerce Commission. 
fluctuations in rubber, in the division’s consequence is that when the price of | In an oral statement June 3, Commis- 





opinion, probably represent the widest rubber is less, the native simply col- | sioner McManamy said: “While the Com- | 
price range of any major commodity. lects and sells more to make up the mission has not as yet given thought to} 
Before the development of plantation price differential. = its future action in the matter, I can see | 
production, the price of crude rubber These factors, the division declared, nothing in’ the high court’s decision} 
was as much as $3 per pound. That i¢gravate the surplus problem the | which might in any way be construed as 
was in 1909 when the supply came large plantation owners are trying to | affecting the Commission’s policy in con- 
mostly from wild sources, it was ex- solve through the tapping holiday. nection with the rate structure investiga- 
plained. Stocks are still piling, are higher now | tions now under way.” , 

(A description of the work of gath- than ever, and with general world | Commissioner McManamy declared 


that it was his opinion that the Supreme | 


economic conditions bringing about a 
Court's ruling dealt purely with what the 


ering rubber on plantations along the 
stbstantial falling off in consumption, 


Amazon River contained in an ar- 


is 








ticle by William A. Reid, foreign trade especially because of the reduced de- court believed to he the Commission’s et 

adviser of the Pan American Union, mands of the automobile industry, the roneous interpretation of the Hoch- 

which appears on page 4 of this issue.) possibility of any immediate price im- Smith resolution. “The resolution does 
An important element in the situa- provement appears very slender, it was 

tion, and one Whigh appears doubtful stated, | [Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 








Hearings Opened 


On Enforcement 


Of Pure Drug Act 


Failure to Stop Importation 
Of Impure Ergot Claimed 
By Dean of Pharmacy 
School at Columbia 








Charges Favoritism 
For Russian Product 





Senate Committee Is Told 
Quality of Drug Has Rela- 
tionship to Death Rate in 
Maternity Cases 





An investigation, 
Campbell, 


requested by Waller 
G. director of regulatory 
work for the Department of Agriculture, 
of charges of maladministration of the 
food and drugs act, 
3 before the 
culture 

A 
the 


drug 


was June 


Agri- 


begun on 
Senate Committee 
and Forestry. 

commercial 
of 
used 


on 


conspiracy 
best 


to 
of 


“ases 


prevent 
ergot 
was 


use the quality 


maternity 


in 


a 


| charged, and a witness cata that he 


was led to 

Agriculture 

tempt.” 
Additional testimony in support of the 


charges is to be presented to the Com- 
mittee June 


believe 
“was 


of 
at- 


the Department 
associated in this 


on 4, and at its conclusion 
the Department is to present its side 
of the case. 

Maternity Deaths Affected 


In the testimony June 3, estimates 
were made that a percentage of maternal 


mortality at childbirth may be directly 
attributable to lack of proper prepara- 
tions of ergot and that the highest rate 
of mortality was reached when the low- 
est quality of ergot was being imported, 

The charges on which the hearing is 
based have been made by Dr, Henry H. 
Rusby, dean of the Columbia Unive rsity 


College of Pharmacy, the principal wit- 
ness of the day, and by others, including 
Howard W. Ambruster, New York City 
importer, who testified on a previous oc- 
casion, 
Spanish Ergot Rejected 

Dr. Edward J. Wl, chairman of a com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Obstetricians, Gynecologists and Abdomi- 
nal Surgeons, which investigated the 
ergot controversy, told the Committee 
of the relation of good ergot to maternal 
mortality and submitted the report of his 
committee which stated that “one of the 
most serious aspects of the ergot situa 
tion, in our opinion, is the persistent and 
determined effort which was made to pre 


vent the use of the large amount of 
excellent Spanish ergot that was offered 
in the market. 

“Those who have been concerned in 
these procedures have Leen very free to 
state their reasons, which are such as 
to have no weight with our association, 
even if the assumption on which they 
were based were correct. : 

“That commercial competitors, if con- 
vinced of the truth of such a charge, 
would be sorely tempted to resort. to 


punitive methods is quite understandable, 
but that Government officials could lend 
themselves to a procedure that would re- 
sult directly in depriving patients of a 
reliable medicine at a time when all other 
supplies were of questionable character, 


to say the least, seems difficult to be- 
lieve.” 
Appeals Made in Vain 
Dr. Rusby, in a prepared ‘statement, 
said that Russian ergot was being used 
vecause of its cheapness while “that ex 
cellent ergot, of Spanish origin, was 
rejected because of its higher cost, in 
favor of the cheap and unfit product. 
made many appeals to manufactur- 
}ers, both by letter and interview, to act 
lin the interest of this important medi 
cine, but was met by a spirit of deter- 
mined resentment against the importer 


of the good and expensive Spanish ergot 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 
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Pr esident Outlines 
Views on Pensions 





Says He Feels Well-to-do 
Should Not Receive 
Federal Aid 





Notwithstanding the action of both 
Houses of Congress in overriding his 
veto of the bill (S. R. 476) to increase 
the Spanish-American War 
veterans, President Hoover on June 8 
declared that he had not changed his 
opinion that the legislation should have 
been worked out so that rich men, or 
men having substantial incomes, should 
not draw pensions from the Government. 

The President’s views were outlined in 
a statement, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

I favored a liberalizing of the Spanish 
War veteran pensions because they have 
not been on a parity with other services, 
but I have not changed my opinion that 
it should have been worked out in 
a way that rich men, or men having 
substantial incomes, should not draw 
pensions from the Government. I have 
made no suggestion at any time of a 
pauper provision against veterans o1 
anything akin thereto. 

I do not believe we 
principles which have been held for 
Civil War veterans all these 70 years, 
requiring that men claiming pensions 
should have at least 90 days’ service. 

Further than this, I do not believe it 
it right to change our national policy 
and to call upon the Nation to pay dis- 
ability allowance to men who have or 
who may tomorrow destroy their health 


pensions of 


should alter the 


by vicious habits. 

I have received numerous communica- 
tions from veterans supporting these 
views. 





Correspondent Plan 
Of Banking Is Urged 
At Hearing in House 


New York Banker Says It Is 
Preferable to 
Group, Chain or Branch 
Systems 


eee 





The system of correspondent banking, 
which has dévelopedn the United States. 
under which independent unit banks ex- 
ist in the smaller cities and towns 
maintain connection with the larger 


and 
cen- 
ters by means of a correspondent 
tionship with one or more of the 
banks located there, was declared 
preferable to group or chain or 
banking by George W. Davison, presi- 
dent, Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., New York City, who appeared June 
% as a witness before the hearings being 
conducted by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, 

Correspondent banking, 
all of the alleged advantages of branch 
banking, and in addition leaves to the 
local bank and local community control 
of the supply of credit and its disposi- 
tion, 


city 
to be 
branch 


he stated, has 


Overbanking Admitted 
No legislation should be enacted in Mr. 


Davison’s opinion, which would fostei 
the development of any other system, 
and bring about any revolutionary 


change in American banking practices. 
While the country overbanked in the 
sense of having too many banking institu- 


is 


such | 


janti-Smith activities is clearly not onl 


no other members of the board receiv 
j}remuneration, he explained. 
The balance of the fund, in additio 


tions, he expressed the belief that the} 
situation 1s adjusting itself. He agreed 
to present to the Committee in a memo- 
randum later suggestions he may have 
for legislation which will give Congress 
some control over the development. of 


group and chain banking. 

Group banking started as a stock pro- 
motion proposition, according to 
Davison, but since the stock market de- 
pression the prime purpose of group for- 
mation has been self-protection, and be- 
cause of the fear growing out of the 
report that “Washington” favors branch 
banking, he added, In response to a ques- 
tion from Representative 


————— 


] [Continued on Page 12, Column 
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Farm Markets in Schools 


Used 


To Teach Cooperative Method 





Experiment in Louisiana Parish for Dealing in Light 
~ S 





Products of 


mall Producers Is 


Called Success 
<iaseiliipmbiiete 


IUBLIC SCHOOLS 

marketing centers light farm 
products, on the district or community 
basis, is the foundation of a plan now 
in its third vear in Acadia parish of 
Louisiana, according to an oral state 
ment June 3 by Dr. C. H. Lane, chief 
of the agricultural education service 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

The experiment was undertaken by 
the parish sunerintendent of education, 
J. M. Baker, to aid small and scattered 
farmers, and also to instruct students 
in the cooperative way of meeting farm 
problems, Dr, Lane explained, 

The commodities, which are 
pally milk and eggs and simila) 
products, are transported by the school 
buses, or brought by individuals, dur- 
ing the school week and year, and on 
Saturdays and during the Summer 
months a small truck is used to bring 
them in. The school children, under 
the supervision of the principal, handle 
the products. 

Market prices are 
the products are sold 
bidder, with one marketing agent, ap- 
pointed by the school board, in full 
charge, it was explained, 

Dr. Lane stated that in his opinion 
this is a unique system of marketing 


as collection and 


for 


princi 
light 


ascertained and 
to the highest 





Yarm products and is a real service to 
the small farmer. 

A voucher system is used in account- 
ing, says a report on the system, which 
continues: “The vouchers are similar 
to those used by the creamery. Each 
unit has an account in the local bank 
of the community. The operator of the 
unit keeps all the records for his unit. 
Periodically he calculates his pay roll 
from his records and disburses from 
the bank account of his unit to each 
farmer the amount due him. He gets 
95 per cent of the proceeds of his prod- 
ucts. The other 5 per cent is remitted 
by the operator to the central unit in 
the parish superintendent’s office and 
is used in carrying on the expenses in 
connection with the operations. 

“The marketing agent supervises the 
operations of the units, directing where 
to ship the products, ete. He disposes 
of the products himself and sends the 
proceeds to the accounts of the respec- 


tive units. Monthly each operator 
makes a report and sends it to the 
superintendent's office, where it is au- 


dited and carefully checked. 

“The farmers do not have to organize 
in connection with the system. No con- 
tracts are made, and no pledges are 
made, The farmer starts when he 

| pleases.” 


Mr. | work away 


McFadden ! 


Either, 


ment and then answered questions 0} 
various subjects. 

“IT would like to have the committe 
| pass upon my statement as to whethe 
they think my statement is not correc 
whether these objections are not we 


rela- | 


































































































Bishop Cannon 


Protests Power 


Of Lobby Grouy 


Refuses to Answer Certai 
Questions Concerning H 
Activity Against Campaig 
Of Governor Smith 


Defends His Position 
In Formal Stateme 











Describes Line of Inquiry as a 
Attempt on Part of Se 
Investigators ‘to Impair M 
Influence’ 





Called before the Senate Judiciary sub 
committee investigating lobbying June 
for questioning in regard to funds turne 
over to him in connection with the “ant 


Smith Democrats” of Virginia in th 
1928 election campaign, Bishop Jame 


Cannon Jr., of the Methodist Episcopa 
Church South, stated that he decline 
“to admit the jurisdiction of this co 
mittee over either my political or pe 
sonal activities.” 

Bishop Cannon declared: “This attemp 
on the part of the committee to go bq 
yond its powers and to investigate m 


political but personal.” He said he be 
lieved it to be “an effort to attack m 
and in some way to impair my influenc 
the wet and Roman Catholic pres 
have been doing for nearly two years.” 


Committee Attitude 


Pointing out that he had endeavored t 
state “what the attitude of the commit 
tee is and the justification for its desir 
to pursue this line of inquiry,’ Senato 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, presiding i 
the absence of the chairman, Senato 
Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, said: “Tf 
you don’t care to answer the questio 
you will have to take the responsibilit 
of it. That is afl.” 

Bishop Cannon read a prepared stat 


as 


grounded,” replied the bishop. 

“Very well, the committee will tak 
the matter under advisement, and w 
will discontinue now,” said Senato 
Walsh. 

He instructed Bishop Cannon to re 
turn for further questioning June 4, 

Bishop Cannon explained at the open 
ing of the hearing that the board of tem 
perance and social service is composed o 
15 members—5 laymen, 5 ministers, an 


h ex officio members; that he is chai 
man and’ Dr. E. L. Crawford, seeretary 
He stated the annual revenues of th 


board have amounted to between $15,00 


and $16,000 a year for the past thre 
years, though the assessment by th 
church for the board is $24,000. D 


Crawford receives a salary 


of $5,500 bu 


to the payment of Dr. Crawford's salary 
is spent to meet traveling expenses fo 


attendance at annual ¢ onferences and 
other gatherings, printing expenses, fo 
sending out literature to Congress i 





connection with legislation pending and 
to circularize, the church generally 
Bishop Cannon said. 





“What legislation is the board inter 
ested in?’ questioned Senator Walsh. 
“Prohibition, war and peace are th 


main ones,” said the bishop, adding tha 
it was interested also in legislation re 
lating to obscene literature, marriag 
and divorce. 

“What has been the nature of you 
from legislation?” asked the 
Montana Senator. 

“Are vou speaking of the board or o 
myself?” 


“I was speaking of the board but 
find it hard to separate the two,” said 
the Senator. 


Bishop Cannon explained he was thair 
man of the national legislative commit. 


tee of the Anti-Saloon League in 191 
when it was organized and was activ 
from 1913 to 1918 in connection wit 
prohibition legislation. He stated the 


method “twas to send letters to Member 
of Congress as chairman of the legisla 
tive committee.” 

“T never saw 


many men,” he said. “J 





[Continued on Page re. 1.] 


Column 


Senate to Reconvene 
Day After Adjourning 
















to Be Calle 
saty Consideration 
President Hoover will issue a call fo 
the Senate to convene in special sessio 
for considering the London naval treat 
the day after the Congress adjourns 
according to decisions reached after 
conference June 3 with Senator Watso 
(Rep.), of majority leader off 


Special Session 


For Tr 




























Indiana, 
the Senate, and Senator Moses (Rep.), off 
New Hampshire, president pro tempore 

The proposal was made to the Presi 
dent that the extra session might well 
postponed until next Fall. It was pointed 
out that many Members of the Sena 
must engage in campaigns during the 
coming Summer and that the Members 
are anxious to get home, 

Mr. Hoover, however, expressed the 
view that there is widespread sentiment 
in the country for immediate ratificatio 
of the naval treaty and maintained his 
previously announced intention to call the 
Senate in special session if necessar 
to secure early ratification, 

Senator Watson thereupon urged th 
President to call the extra session imme 
diately after the regular session, to pe 
| mit the Members of the Senate to 
‘away at the earliest possible date, 
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Tariff Bill Foes Effort in Senate to Fix Date Radio Business 


Attacked in Honse “or Vote on Tariff Report Fails |p First 


By Mr. Knutson 


‘Big Business’ Wants It De- 
feated, He Holds, to Aid 
Factories It Has _ Estab- 
lished Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


our market, and let us not make 
mistake about that. 

Mr. Knutson spoke on “American vy. 
Foreign Producers.” 

“General Motors,” he 
operate large automobile factories in 
Germany and in order to bring their 
products into the United States they 
must have low import duties. Henry 
Ford, another opponent of the pending 
tariff bill, is also opposed to the tariif 
and for the same reason. He manufar- 
tures all his tractors and many of 
automobiles at Cork, Irish Free State. 
He also wants to bring the products oi 
his Irish factories duty free into the 
United States.” 

American Factories Abroad 

General Electric also has big invest- 
ments abroad and they are lower 
rates on manufactured products. The 
same is true of the big packers @ho own 
and operate packing plants in Argentina. 
They feel that the Hawley rates on meats 
and poultry products are outrageously 
high. Americans owning and operating 
shoe factories in Czechoslovakia cry out 
aloud against the 20 per cent compen- 








any 


said “own and 


nis 


for 


satory duty proposed to be levied on 
shoes. They care not that many shoe 
factories in New England are ciosed | 


down with tens of thousands of workers 
out of employment, nor that 50,000 men! 
are walking the streets of Detroit look- 
ing for work, most of whom had em- 
ployment in the automobile industry be- 
fore the automobile manufacturers moved 
their plants to Europe, the whole 
sordid, sorry story runs endlessly. 

“In the consideration of the tariff it | 
will be well to even bear in mind that | 
American industries have now invested | 
in factory plants in Germany, Great 
Britain, Irish Free State, Cuba, France, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia and __ Italy, 
nearly $3,000,000,000. They prefer to 
operate in Europe where wages are low, 
raw material cheap, and hours of labor 
long, but they also want to retain the 
American market and the only way in 
which this can be done is through low 
tariffs. 

Asserts Farmers Are Misled 

“Now we understand the powerful in- 
fluences that are opposed to the rates 
carried on manufactured products in the 
Hawley bill. But how to stir up agri- 
culture against the one tariff bill that 
has treated the farmer equitably? That 
was a hard nut to crack, but the clever 
newspaperman already referred to was 
equal to the job. Raise the cry that 
agriculture had not been placed on a 
parity with industry—that while the 
farmer was given certain increases, such 
increases were more than offset by the 
increases made in the things he has to 
buy. Farm organizations were enlisted 
in the fight, was the metropolitan 
press. 

“With this powerful backing the 
American who prefers to manufacture 
his goods abroad with cheap foreign 
labor, working long hours, found work- 
ing for him the very interests whom he 
would destroy. Misinformation and mis- 
representation were the weapons used 
and many who would be ruined by a low- 
ering of import rates enlisted in the 
fight against their own welfare. Right! 
here I want to say that representatives 
of labor never fell for the scheme for a| 
moment. They realized that if the plan 
to break down the industrial rates were 
to succeed, it would mean the closing of 
our factories and leave us a nation in 
idleness. Not only would the great 
American market be thrown open to the 
factory workers of the wide world but 
also to the peasant farmer of Europe 
and Asia, as well as to South America 
and Australia. That would bring the 
entire social and economic structure 
down upon our heads and chaos and ruin 
would result. 


Billion Dollar Cost Denied 

“It has been charged in both Houses 
of Congress, in the press and on plat- 
forms, that the Hawley bill would add 
$1,000,000,000 to the living cost of om 
people. That is as false as anything can 
be. The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion in its analysis of the tariff, issued on 
May 24 of this year, gives the increase 
at $106,426,768—or less than $1 per 
capita, and of that increase $72,181,314 
goes on agricultural raw materials and 
the compensatory part of the duties on 
industrial products made from such raw 
materials. Doesn’t this prove conclu- 
sively my charge that the fight made 
against the industrial rates in the Hawley 
bill has been premised on misrepresenta- 


tion and misinformation” 


“It is estimated that some 3,000,000 
Americans are out of work. The 
factories where they were formerly em- 
ployed have been moved to Europe and 
their jobs have been filled with cheaper 
labor in foreign lands. Last year our 
imports amounted to nearly $5,000,000,- 
000 only 36 per cent of which paid im- 
port duties. From Canada alone we im- 
ported $490,000,000, mostly agricultural 
products, and we collected duties on only 
$114,000,000. If these cnormous impor 
tations could be materially reduced and 
the goods that we have been bringing in 
manufactured in this country, do you 
not believe it would go a long way to- 
ward solving our unemployment  prob- 
lem, which is very serious? 


so 


so 


Reason for Flexible Clause 


“Agricultural organizations are not 
agreed on the pending tariff bill. In 


April, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration issued from its Chicago office a 
statement to the effect that this bill did 
more for agriculture than any previous 
tariff bill, but a short time ago several 
farm organizations in Minnesota passed 
resolutions denouncing the Hawley bill 
and asking that the Minnesota delega- 
tion vote against its enactment. Were 
I to follow this suggestion it would not 
be to the best interests of the American 
farmer, and I will prove it by some fig- 
ures contained in the Tariff Commissign's 
statement. 

“We should bear in mind that a tariff 
bill contains approximately 28,000 items 
so it is to be expected that there will 
be some inequalities and_ injustices. 
That was our reason for inserting the 
flexible clause which would give to the 
President power to make adjustments 
up to 50 per cent of the rate carried on 
any one or more items in the bill, The 
President may yaise or lower the rates 
by 50 per cent, anc when the law goes 
into effect he will adjust such inequal- 
ities as may now exist and we will have 








;if necessary. 


a neayJy perfect bill. If he finds that| pauper labor in other lands,” 





Proposal to Vote on First Conference Report Immediately 
Following Disposition of Supplemental Agree- 
ment Is Also Blocked 





Efforts of majority leaders to fix a;from which it is made out in 


time for a vote on the supplemental con-' Oregon.” | 
ference report on the Hawley-Smoot; The Mississippi Senator referred to ed- | 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) failed in the Sen-| ible gelatin, epsom salts, eucalyptus oils, | 
ate June 3, in a day chiefly devoted to a) paints and oils, sodium chlorate, plaster | 
detailed analysis and criticism of the | of paris statues, and carillon bells. 
pending bill by Senator Harrison (Dem.),, With reference to the action of the 
of Mississippi. one of the conferees. conferees on carillon bells, Senator Har 
When Mr. Harrison concluded his re- | jicon said that “if the American people 
marks and no one was prepared to take knew what is in this report, and could 


grow 


the floor to speak, Senator McNary express their will through the Senators 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority here, it would not get a single vote.! 
leader, proposed a unanimous consent’ When the conferees receded on this item, 


agreement that the Senate vote on the 
supplemental report at 4 p. m. June 4. 
Objection was made by Senator Simmons 
(Dem.). of North Carolina, ranking 
minority member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 5 

“I am not prepared now to fix a time 
for a vote,” he said, “but I hope to be 
ready tomorrow to discuss it.” 

Senator Simmons suggested time could 
be saved by reaching an agreement that 
the first conference report dealing with 
more than 1,200 amendments should be 
voted on immediately after the supple- 
mental report which is technically be- 
fore the Senate. 

Senator Norris Agrees 


With Suggestion 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
took a similar stand, suggesting if those 
in charge of the bill are anxious to speed 
it, they would bring up the first report 
in order that any points of order which 
are to be made could be decided and the 
bill sent back to conference immediately 


they taxed religion; education and _ phi- 
lanthropy. It was an indefensible ac- 
tion. I cannot see how any man who 
has a love for his churches and schools 
can stand for it.” 


Celerity in Receding 
On Pig Iron Cited 


On the pig-iron item, Senator Harri- 
son declared that the Senate conferees 
“couldn’t be quick enough to recede.” 

On electrical items, “which find their | 
way into the homes of the poor man, 
which have become necessities in the 
home, and the manufacturers of which 
can be counted on three fingers,” he de- 
clared further increases were made, 

“There will be protestation nation- 
wide and condemnation hurled at every 
man who votes for this conference re- 
port,” he declared. “Some of us may 
think that our constituents are unmind- 
ful of what is going on here, but the ; 
American people are growing more alert, 
and they are wise to what is being en- 
acted. You may say to your constitu- 
ents that you did not know it was in the 
bill, but it is your duty to know. 

“If business is halting because of the 
uncertainty surrounding this bill, it isn’t 
the fault of those of us who are fighting 
these increases,” he declared. “We con- 
sidered this bill because President Hoover 
considered it the wise thing to do. He 
laid his orphan on our doorstep. He 
should have spoken his mind, if he knew 
what it was, months ago on the tariif 
bill. He should have taken the leaders | 
into his confidence, He should have said! 
what was in his mind when he calited 
Congress together. 

“T venture to say that there is npt a 
Senator on the other side of the chamber 
who can say what he meant when he 
said he wanted ‘limited revision,’” Sen- 
ator Harrison said. 


“IT understand the first report is sub- 
ject to a point of order,” Mr. Norris said, 
“From what I’ve heard about it. it prob- 
ably will be sustained; it seems to be 
conceded it is good.” 

By not permitting this point to be 
raised immediately, he said, “no effort 
is being made by those in charge of the 
bill to circumvent delay.” 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
renewed his plea that the Senate vote as 
soon as possible, declaring “there aren’t 
enough Senators who want to speak to 
keep the debate going two days.” 

Mr. Harrison insisted a number of 
Senators desired to be heard from and 
said he intended to speak again on the 
subject of retaliation. 

Discussion of parliamentary procedure 
continued until the lack of a quorum 
forced the Senate to recess at 4:15 p. m. 


Senator Harrison Asks 


Senator Harrison 
Return of Measure 


Explains Actions 


Opening discussion of the report on 
the floor, Senator Harrison took up in 
detail the various sections of the bil, 
and explained the action of the confer- 
ence committee on each. 

He pointed out that in the flax sched- 
ule, the Senate inserted higher rates on 
7 different items, and on each «item 
the House receded. In the woolen sched- 
ule, he said, on 24 items the Senate in- 
creased the rate, 4 of which were com- 
prised in conference and on the other 20 
the House receded. 

In the silk schedule, the House receded 
on the only Senate amendment which 
Was an increase, he said. 

The House receded on three Senate in- 
creases in the rayon schedule, while the 
Senate receded on none, he said. 

““And so goes the story of the House and 
Senate conferees in writing this bill,” he 
said. “Every time the House rates were 
higher than those adopted by the Senate, 
the wide awake and sugar coated Sen- 
ator from Utah, Mr. Smoot, and the tall 
sycamore from California, Mr. Short- 
ridge, would inquire, ‘well, why doesn’t 
the Senate recede on these items?’ be- 
fore the House had had a chance to in- | 
sist upon its amendments. And the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, Mr. Watson, would 
join them with ‘well, I guess we had bet- 
ter recede on this item.’ 

“That is a true picture of what took 
place in the conference room,” Senator 
Harrison declared. 

Questioned by Senator Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, as to the attitude of the con- 
ferees on the debenture after they were 
released from their obligations, Senator} , - - 
Harrison declared that the Senate con- | Special Interests Wrote 
rerces “insisted upon receding before the| Bill, He Charges 
House conferees insisted on their reced- | 
ing.” | 


Position Not Maintained 
30 Seconds, He Says 
Questioned by Mr. Borah if the con- 


enough, to send the bill back to con-| 
ference and get the inequalities out of 
it. You'll get the bill out of the way, | 
and get it out of the way too soon. You 
had better pray not to get it out of the 
way before the November elections. 

“This chamber is the voice of the 
Nation,” he said, “and the people of this 
country are not blind or dumb.” 


schedule, Senator Harrison declared that 
the “entire schedule was written by the | 
manufacturers of clocks. The majority | 


‘even explain the language of the bill, 


Senator Harrison declared that an in- 
crease from 15 to 20 per cent in the | 
{duty on steam turbines was included in 
the bill, “in spite of the fact that only 
}one steam turbine has been imported into 


|be produced that steam turbines were 


| “It will be a tragic day for the gen- 
{tleman at the White House 
|signs this bill,” he declared. “I some- 
times can’t help but wonder what would 
happen if this bill passed both the House 
and the Senate and Mr. Hoover should 
veto it. 
'scampering like drowning rats to sup- 
| port the hand of the President. The Sen- 


effort to override the President.” 


Referring to inferences that the Dem- 
ocratic party had abandoned its policy 


| thate“these on the other side have ac- 
cused us of favoring free trade so long 


ferees “considered maintaining their! for it.” 
position 30 minutes,” Senator Harrison| He declared that he was not a free 
declared that “by the wildest flights of|trader and never had been, and that 


my imagination, 30 seconds be 
nearer.” 

“When we were discussing this ques- 
tion of releasing the conferees from their 
obligation in the Senate, Senator Smoot 
and Senator Shortridge assured us that 
releasing them from their promise did 
not necessarily imply recession. They 
assured ys that they were bound morally 
to carry out the will of the Senate. I 
venture to say that they did not con- 
sider that possibility 30 minutes,” Sen- 
ator Borah declared. 

“After the conferees were released 
from their promise, there was no effort 
whatsoever made to incorporate the de- 
benture clause in the bill. There was no 
indication given us that they were go- 


might there were no “free traders” in the Sen- 
ate. 
philosophy,” he said, “and the influence 
of interests has written this bill. 
‘not a free trader, but I object to your 
| policy of heeding the beck and call of 
some interest who might have contrib- 
uted to your campaign.” 

Referring to the rate placed on pine- 
apples and avocado pears, Senator Harri- 
|son said that the United States produces 
9,000 crates of pineapples per 


Senator from Utah as sugar,” he com- 


mented. 


you can, too,” he said, “when it 


ing Snto conference and voluntarily sur- ie 
render,’ : ; 
. . }less than 10 per cent of the consumption, 
Senator Harrison then proceeded to a tariff I I 


Was unnecessary. Now all 
we need is a dream that some day some- 
body might import some in order to set 
a tariff.” 

Senator 


point out in detail the action of the con- 
ferees on various items throughout the 
bill. A rate was placed on digitalis, he 
said, in spite of the fact that none ( 
manufactured in this country, at the ih- 
stance of Representative Hawley, 
Oregon, simply because “we might have 
some some day,”,and because the flowers} 


a 


Glenn (Rep.), of 
to break up when 


an item in which 


synthetic camphor, 
Mr. Harrison was in- 


cal schedule. 


any rates are too high, he will lower : : : 

7 : ae kee AOD 1 Senator Harrison replied that the 

them, and vice versa. “coalition had only begun to functi 
“In the final analysis most of the rates : 5 Run tO SknetiONn 


: when t ‘hemical sche yas 
in this bill are the result of compromise hen the chemical schedule was 


and I have not the least hesitaney in 
saying that agriculture has fared much 
better in the Hawley-Smoot bill than in 
any of its predecessors. 

“It will be well for the friends of ag- 
riculture to bear in mind that such in- 
dustrial rates as are objected to are on 
items which the farmer buys only oc- 
casionally, while they have very high) 
rates on the products of the farm which 
they sell every day in the year. That 
is something which so many evidently 
overlook. 

“The Hawley-Smoot bill is the first 
tariff measure in the history of the Re- 
public to do justice to the farmer, and 
vet some of the farm organizations ask 
me to vote against it. Under no con- 
sideration will I follow a path that will 
lead to the lowering of the bars which 
the American producer needs to protect 
himself against the competition of 


Grundy, the archlobbyist of this gener- 
ation, took his seat on that side of the 
chamber.” 





Three Nominations Sent 


Senate for confirmation « list of nomina- 
tions as follows: 

To be assistant to the Chief of Ord- 
nance, rank of Brigadier General, Col. 
William Harvey Tschappat, Ordnance De- 
partment; Foreign Service officer to be a 
consul general and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, H. Percival Dodge, of 
Massachusetts; to be a Foreign Service 
officer of class 8, a consul, and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Sgrvice, Prentiss 


}B. Gilbert, of New York. 


‘Forecast of 9.3 


received this year. 
| queried while last year 19.4 per cent of | 
“If there are inequalities in the bill,” plained the lower proportion being due 


he continued, “why not have the courage|t9 the fact that the number 
enough, and breadth of statesmanship |} 


Referring to the watch and clock; quarter of 1929, 


conferees will never deny it, they cannot | Year, ! ; 
|turers’ and wholesalers’ sales, allowances 


and they will not attempt to explain it.” | being made for distributors’ discounts, it | 


| counted for by 36 per cent of the dealers. 
this country in the last three years, and | About 38 per cent of the business was 
that was the only evidence that could | done 


ever imported into this country. | 


when he} 


If that should happen, you'd be |} 


| 
| 


Quarter | 
Indicates Gain 





Per Cent 
Greater Volume in Retgil 
Sales During Year Made 
On Basis of Reports 





A survey of retail radio business dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year indicates 
that sales during the whole of 1930 
should approximate $645,000,000, accord- | 
ing to a joint estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the National 
Electric Manufacturers Association, 
made public June 3 by the electrical divi- 
sion of the Department. The partial re- 
turns thus would indicate an increase of 
9.3 per cent over 1929. 

The estimate is derived from the reg- 


ular quarterly questionnaires sent to 
radio equipment distributors and takes 
into account seasonal variations which 


have been noted in official surveys of the 
last three years, it was explained orally 
by the division. 


The average return. per reporting 
dealer applied to the total number of 
known dealers queried would indicate 


that total sales for the first quarter of 
1930 were approximately $144,500,000 as 


compared with $132,000,000 for the same 
| quarter of 1929, 


according to the division. 


Average Dealer's Business 
Previous surveys of the division have 
shown that retail business during the 
first quarter comprises 22% per cent of 
the year’s sales. A checkup of the sur- 


'veys of 1929, 1928 and 1927 reveals that 


this percentage varies only slightly. The 
averages for the second, third, and fourth 
quarters are 15 per cent, 22% per cent 


and 40 per cent respectively, it was 
stated. 
The basis for the estimates of the 


year’s business was furnished by returns 
from 7,153 dealers or approximately one- 
sixth of the known dealers who were! 
sent questionnaires. The percentage of | 
replies varies from year to year and only 
about 40 per cent of those who reply 
are repeaters in the subsequent surveys, 
indicating that eventually most of the 
dealers are reached, it was pointed out. | 

The average business of the retailers 
reporting for the 1930 first quarter was | 
$3,350 as compare:! with an average of 
$3,368 in the first quarter of 1929. The 
lower individual average in the face of 
a higher total for the 1930 quarter is 
due to the smaller percentage of returns | 
The replies this year | 
constituted 16.6 per cent of the dealers 








the dealers reported, the division ex- 


. } 
of dealers | 


as considerably increased. 

Previous Estimates Accurate 
Of the 1,460 known wholesalers of 
radio equipment who were queried for | 
the first quarter’s business, 348 who re- 
ported this information had an average | 
volume of $71,000. This compares with 





|average sales of $80,500 reported by 3568 
| jobbers out of 1,335 


queried in the first 
it was stated. 

Previous estimates of retail sales by | 
the divisoon, based upon the same method | 
of computation employed for the current 
have been borne out by manufac- 


99 


was declared. 

During the year 1929, according to the 
surveys of the division, approximately 82 | 
per cent of the total retail sales were ac- 





by dealers handling radio exclu- 
sively, 1242 per cent by music stores, 11 
per cent by furniture stores, and 72 per 
cent by automotive dealers. 





‘San Bernardino, Calif., 


Doubles Its Population | 


San Bernardino, in California, showed | 
a large numerical as well as percentage 
increase in population, according to fig- 


ator from Utah would stand alone in his; ures made public on June 3 by the Bu-| 


reau of the Census. 
San Bernardino 
habitants 10 years 
year, it was stated. 
Stamford, Conn., increased from 
095 to 46,282; while small decreases were 


18,721 
37,453 


in- 
this 


rose from 
ago to 


oF 
ov,- 


| shown for two other cities in the same | 


|of free trade, Senator Harrison declared ! 


'that they get mad when we don’t vote | 


“You have lost the old Republican | 


I am | 


‘ year, and | 
imports 1,500,000 crates. “Florida seems |mer commander of the Navy dirigible 
to have come as close to the heart of the | “Los Angeles,” 


Illinois | country. 
of asked if the “coalition” had not begun | 


terested, had been reached in the chemi- | 


fk under | 
consideration and that the breaking up| 
;of the coalition had occurred when Mr. | 


To Senate by President, 


President Hoover on June 3 sent to the | 


State. Naugatuck fell from 15,051 to! 
14,277, and Willimantic from 12,330 | 
to 12,071. | 


Other cities of more than 10,000 pop- 
ulation reported on June 3 were the 
following: 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., 15,157 to 26,526; 
Santa Fe, N, Mex., 7.236 to 10,884; Leav- 
enworth, Kans., 16,912 to 17,449; Salina, 
Kans., 15,085 to 20,156; Pocatello, Idaho, 
15,001 to 16.552; Big Spring, Tex., 4,273 | 
to 13,731; Elgin, Ill., 27,454 to 35,806; 
Wilmette, Ill., 7,814 to 15,171. 
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Sunnyvale, Calif., Urged | 


As Base for Dirigibles 
Lt. Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, for- 
explained his reasons for 


recommending Sunnyvale, near San 
| Francisco, Calif., as a site for a naval 


“I can remember, Mr. President, and|dirigible base, before the House Com- 


mittee on Naval Affairs June 3. 


thought that when imports represented| He said that Friedrichshafen, the base 


jof the “Graf Zeppelin” in Germany, 
located in a “protected saucer or bowl,” 


is not the least of the factors contribut- | 


ing to the Zeppelin’s success, and Sunny- 


vale is the best natural site in this} 
| 

He also said the site offered lower | 
maintenance cost than would Camp 


Kearney, Calif., the other site which has! 


been offered. 

Comdr. Rosendahl declared the meteo- 
rological and strategic position of Sunny- 
vale is satisfactory and it is near enough 
to the location of the fleet operations on 
the west coast to permit sufficient inti- 
mate contact. 





Bill to Buy Forest Land 
Is Signed by President 
President Hoover on June 2 signed 
the bill (H. R. 10877) authorizing appro- 
priations up to $3,000,000 for the fiscal 
jyear beginning July 1, 1931, and $3,- 
000,000 more the following year to carry 
on the expiring Weeks law for Federal 
acquisition of lands for forest purposes 
in cooperation with States. The bill, 
incidentally declared by its terms to be 
ia definite congressional declaration of 
a fiscal policy for carrying out the Weeks 
forestry law, contemplates, according 
to its original sponsor, Representative 
Clarke (Rep.), of Fraser, N. Y., acqui- 


sition of some millions of acres for ex-'! 


tending the Federal forest reservation 
areas in the United States, 


|the railroads, it is stated. 





United 








The Congress of the 


Proceedings of June 3, 1930 


Avutnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


States 


The Senate 


HE SENATE convened at noon June # 


83 and considered the conferees’ re- 
port on the tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi, minority conferee, spoke at 
length in criticism of the report. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, obtained unanimous consent to 
order the Dill bill (S. 4442) relative 
to suspension of patent rights to vio- 
lators of anti-trust laws returned from 
the House in order that he might ask 
reconsideration. (Detailed discussion 
on page 1.) 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
proposed a unanimous consent agree- 
ment that the Senate vote on the pend- 
ing tariff conference report at 4 p. m. 
June 4. Objection was made by Sen- 
ator Simmons (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina; and the question of a vote was 
discussed generally. (Details on 
page 2.) 

Several minor bills were acted on 
and the naval appropriations bill con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

A message from the House an- 
nounced action on certain legislation. 





The House of Representatives 


THE HOUSE met at noon June 3. + 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), of 
St. Cloud, Minn., submitted a confer- 
ence report on a bill (H. R. 12305) in- 
creasing pensions for soldiers and sail- 
ors of the Regular Army and Navy. 
It was ordered printed for subsequent 
action. 

Representative Perkins (Rep.), of 
Woodcliff Lake, N. J., from House 
Elections Committee No. 2, presented, 
and the House adopted, a resolution 
(H. Res. 235), ordering Boude Cros- | 
sett, county clerk of Clay County, Mo., | 
to testify in the contested election case | 
of H. F. Lawrence v. Representative | 
J. L. Milligan (Dem.), of Richmond, 
Missouri. 

Representative Nelson (Rep.), of 
Madison, Wis., called up the confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 12015) | 
providing for increase in pensions to | 
Civil War veterans and widows. The 
House adopted the conference report. 
The Senate already has adopted the 


conference report, and the bill now 
goes to the President. 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 


Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House | 
Committee on Ways and Means, called 
up the bill (H. R. 12440) to exempt 
certain Treasur, bills from taxation, 
but Representative Howard (Dem.), of 
Columbus, Nebr., objected. Mr. Haw- 
ley then submitted the bill as a privi- 
leged report from the Ways and Means 
Committee, and it was placed on the 
calendar for future consideration. 
A 

REPRESENTATIVE HAWLEY 

called up, and the House adopted 
a resolution (H. J. Res. 340) extend- 
ing the time for the assessment, re- 
fund and credit of income taxes for 
1927 and 1928 in the case of married 
individuals having community income. 
The resolution now goes to the Sen- 
ate. (Discussion of this community 
income bill is printed on page 12.) 

Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of 
Great Falls, Mont., chairman of the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs, 
called up and the House adopted a res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 167) clarifying the 
law that conferred jurisdiction on the 
United States Court of Claims in any 
claims which the Assiniboine Indians 
may have against the United States. | 
The resolution now goes to the Presi- | 
dent. 

Representative Purnell (Rep.), of 
Attica, Ind., a member of the Rules 
Committee, called up a resolution (H. | 
Res. 342) for consideration of four bills | 
recommended by the National Commis- | 
sion on Law Enforcement and Observ- | 
ance and three bills authorizing the | 
appointment of additional Federal 
court judges. | 


EPRESENTATIVES O'CONNOR 

(Dem.), of New York City; Sabath | 
(Dem.), of Chicago; Celler (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, and Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, addressed the House in op- 
position to the rule. 


Representative Graham (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, chairman of the House 
a) ~- ——__ __ —— ———— = ow 






Legislature 
Adjourns Long Session 


Mississippi 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, June 3. 

The Mississippi Legislature adjourned 
May 31 after breaking all records for 
length of a session. 

The Stansel road program, providing 
for $88,000,000 of highway construction, 
was left without funds to finance it 
through failure of the legislature to pass 
bills for a bond issue or to increase the 
present 5-cent gasoline tax to 6 cents. 

The State will have no funds to match 
$1,300,000 of Federal-aid highway funds 
which will lapse July 1 or the $2,100,000 
of Federal-aid funds which will be avail- 
able after July 1 and will lapse before 
the next regular legislative session, 

Both houses passed and Governor 
Bilbo has signed bills providing appro- 
priations for charity hospitals and a bill 
authorizing a bond issue to take up out- 
standing guaranty of deposit certificates 
issued under the bank guaranty law. This 
bill, however, will not be effective until 
a test suit determines the validity of a 
recent act suspending the guaranty law 
until all outstanding certificates have 
been taken up. 





Increased Eastern Sales 
Are Reported in, Arkansas 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, June 3. 

An indication that eastern consumers 
are placing orders in Arkansas is re- 
ported in the monthly employment bul- 
letin issued June 2 by the Federal-State 
employment service through its director, 
W. A. Rooksbery. 

Although a slight decrease in employ- 
ment was shown by reports from 452 
industrial and mercantile establishments 
for the period from Apr. 15 to May 15. 
the bulletin says, automobile-body plants 
and wood-parts factories show an ap- 
preciable gain over che previous month. 

Lumber mills, auto dealers, cotton com- 
presses, hotels. laundries, textile mills. 
utilities and wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments are in the group showing a 
loss, according to the bulletin. A further 
reduction also has been made by some of 
) 






SENATOR RANSDELL (Dem.), of 

Louisiana, spoke of the claim of 
James E. Welsh against Venezuela, as- 
serting that the State Department had 
failed to act in the matter and that 
the Foreign Relations Committee had 
not taken any. steps in connection with 


3 resolution introduced by him on the 


case. 

_ Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, said that as chairman of the For- 
eign Relations subcommittee he had 
written to Mr. Ransdell asking him to 
identify his constituent so that the 
committee could take steps, and de- | 
clared that Senator Ransdell has not 
answered this letter. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Foreign Relations chairman, explained 
that his Committee has a very limited 
jurisdiction in such cases. 


The Senate passed two bills and 
adopted two conference reports. 
A message was received from the 


President. 

Unable to obtain a quorum, the Sen- | 
ate recessed at 4:15 p. m. until noon, 
June 4. 


Committee on Judiciary, which was in 
charge of the seven bills for which the 
rule provided consideration, said he had 
requested that other bills for the ap- 
pointment of Federal court judges be 
included in those provided in the rule, 
and that from the discussion it seemed 
that the Rules Committee was attempt- 
ing to direct the procedure when the 
bills would be considered. In view of 
these facts, he said, he would withdraw 
from management of the legislation 
and would leave Representative Chris- 
topherson (Rep.), of Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the legislation, in charge of 
the bills on the floor of the House. 
(Discussion of prohibition bills and 
judgeship bills on page 3.) 


A 


HE special rule for the considera- 

_tion of the various Judiciary Com- 
mittee bills, H. R. 12056, H. R. 10341, 
H. R. 9937, H. R. 9985, regarding en- 
forcement, and S. 1906 (in lieu of H. 
R. 6806), S. 3493 (in lieu of H. R. 
9601). and H. R. 2903, was adopted by 
the House 205 to 53. Representative 
Graham, continuing in charge of the 
hills. first called up the Moore bill (H. 
R. 12056), providing for trial by jury. 
It was passed 228 to 107 after’ 


: dis- 
cussion, 


_ It provides for waiver of trial by 
Jury in the district courts of the 
l nited States, amended to include the 
District of Columbia, and to eliminate 
necessity of consent of the Government 


counsel to waiver of jury trial. The 
bill now goes to the Senate. 
The House sent to conference the 


Haugen bill (H. R. 6), to change the 

definition of oleomargarine to include 

certain cooking compounds. 
A 

‘THE Christopherson bill (H. R 


10341) defining petty offenses and 
prescribing penalties was passed with- 
out amendment bv a vote of 181 to 48. 

The bill (H. R. 9985) defining cas 
ual or slight violations of the Jones- 


Stalker prohibition act, also was 
passed. 
Representative French (Rep.), of 


Moscow, Idaho, sutmitted a conference 
report on the naval appropriation bill 
(H. R. 12236) for the next fiscal year. 
It was ordered printed for later con- 
sideration by the House, 
A 

‘THE HOUSE resumed consideration 
“ of the judiciary bills. 

The bill (H. R. 9937) providing for 
summary prosecution of casual or 
slight violations of the prohibition act, 
was called up. Various Members 
asked to be given time to debate it. 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Rules, asked unanimous 
consent that the business scheduled for 
calendar Wednesday be postponed 
from June 4 to June 5, and that the 
bill be taken up on June 4 with debate | 
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mittee 
searches upon the fundamental problems 
of aeronautics has developed the “N. A. 
C, A. } 
gines which, he said, has made possible 
material improvement in the speed and 
efficiency of airplanes. ! 
the National Aeronautic Association was, 
the 
outstanding contribution to the progress 
of American aeronautics during 1929. 


ator 
president of the National Acronautic As- 
sociation on May 2, awarded the trophy 
to the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 
which is said to have made possible an 
increase of from 15 to 20 miles an hour 
in aeroplane speed. 


to 
Wright and Glenn Curtiss, and such or- 
ganizations 
Mail Service and the Army Air Corps. 


signal contribution to 
of American aeronautics. 


' committee 
Association has named the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronz) tics for this 
honor. 
the 
tended 
gine, the full advantage of this particu- 
lar type of engine was not realized until 
a satisfactory and efficient method was 
developed to reduce the air resistance or 

idrag of the engine. 
visory Committee for Aeronautics devel- 
oped the means of cowling the radial 
air-cooled engine so that the resistance, 
or drag, is greatly 

‘esulted in making possible a stream lined 

air flow over the fuselage increasing the 

speed of the airplane by 15 to 20 miles 
per hour.’ 

I have the honor to request you to pre- 
sent the 

chairman of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics.” 


Al ——— 
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Collier Ti rophy 








Is Awarded for 
Airplane Device 





Mr. Hoover Formally Pre- 


sents Honor to National 
Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics for Cowling 





President Hoover in presenting the 


Collier trophy for 1929 to the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics de- 
clared on June 
prosperity 
measured 
the means of transportation which, in 
turn, are measured largely by improve- 
ments in speed and efficiency. 


3 that the growth and 
of the United States are 
largely by improvements in 


The President noted that the com- 
in the conduct of scientific re- 


cowling” for radial air-cooled en- 


The judgment of 


President said, that this was the 


The Collier trophy, the highest award 


in American Aviation, which is annually 


awarded by the association for “tie 
sreatest achievement in aviation in 
America, the value of which has bee 


demonstrated by aetual use during the 
preceding year,” was accepted on behalf 
of the committee by its chairman, Dr. 
Joseph S. Ames. 


Adds Speed to Planes 
A special committee appointed by Sen- 
3ingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, 


for developing cowling 


Senator Bingham opened the ceremceny 


by explaining the status and history of 
the trophy and citing the award. 


His address follows in full text: 


“Collier trophy, highest honor’ in 


American aviation, is awarded annually 
by the National Aeronautic Association 
‘for 

tion, the value of which has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated by actual use dur- 
ing the preceding year.’ 
ert J. 
aeronautics, was the donor. 


the greatest achievement in avia- 


The late Rob- 
Collier, a pioneer in American 
‘Presentations in the past have been 
such outstanding figures as Orville 
the United States Air 


as 


For the year 1928 the trophy was 
awarded to the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce for its 


the advancement 
“For the year 1929 the Collier trophy 
of the National Aeronautic 


The award is accompanied by 
following citation: ‘With the ex- 
use of the radial air-cooled en- 


The National Ad- 


reduced. This has 


Accordingly, Mr. President, 


Collier trophy to Dr. Ames, 


President Hoover then presented the 





3.) 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 
ow 


limited to three hours, each party to 
control half of the time. The House 
agreed. 
A 

I EPRESENTATIVE TILSON 

(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., ma- 
jority leader of the House, asked 
unanimous consent that on June 6 the 
unobjected-to bills on the private cal- 
endar be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole Houses 
This request was granted. 

The House adjourned at 5:20 p. m. 
until noon June 4. 
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House Approves Oil Industry Is Denied Delay 
. In Use of Prescribed Measures 


Three Bills to 


Aid Enforcement 





Proposals Recommended by 
President’s Law Commis- 
sion Are Sent to Senate 
For Action 





Three bills, reeommended by the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement as measures for the 
better handling of prohibition cases, were 
passed June 5 by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and were sent to the Senate. 

The bills acted on favorably by the 
House were the following: 


H. R. 12056 (the Moore bill) for 
waiver of trial by jury in district courts. 
Petty Offenses Defined 


H. R. 10341 (the Christopherson bill), 
defining petty offenses and prescribing 
penalties. 

H. R. 9985, defining casual or slight 
violations of the Jones-Stalker prohibi- 
tion law, placing them in the class of 
petty offenses, as defined in H. R. 10341. 
and removing the necessity for a grand 
jury indictment. 

When the House adjourned, the fourth 
hill of the series recommended by the 
Commission was being considered, and 
is to be taken up again on June 4. It 
is H. R. 9937, providing for summary 
prosecutions before United States court 
commissioners of slight or casual viola- 
tions of the national prohibition act. 

These bills were brought up for con- 
sideration under a—special rule, which 
was adopted by a vote of 205 to 53. 

Three other bills, ready for consider- 
ation in the House, proposed two addi- 
tional judges for the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, and one addi- 
tiona! judge each in the third and in the 
fifth judicial circuits. 

The Moore bill (H. R. 12056) provides 
that in all criminal prosecutions within 
the jurisdiction of the district courts of 
the United States and the District of 
Columbia, the trial, except as otherwise 
provided by law, shall be by jury unless 
the accused in open court expressly 
waives such trial by jury and requests to 
be tried by the court. 

Consent Eliminated 

Upon such request, with the sanction 
of the court, the trial would be by the 
court without a jury, and the judgment 
would have the same force and effect as 
if by verdict of a jury. The bill as 
passed eliminated requirement of consent 
of Government counsel to the waiver and 
added the District of Columbia to the 
application of the proposed law. 

The Christopherson bill (H. R. 10341) 





defining petty offenses and providing 
penalties therefor, as brought up in th 
House, proposed that all offenses punish- 





abie by ceath, or imprisonment for more 
than a year, will be deemed felonies, and 
all other offenses, misdemeanors. 

It proposes that all offenses for which 
penalties do not exceed confinement in a 
common jail without hard labor for six 
months $500 fine, or both, shall be 
deemed to be petty offenses to be pros- 
ecuted upon information complaint. 


or 


or 





Court Defers Inquiry 
Into Utility Company 





Investigation of Associated Gas 
Structure Set for June 24 





Concord, N. H., June 3.—The order 
issued by the New Hampshire public 
service commission for an investigation 


into the financial structure of the Asso- 


ciated Gas & Electric Co. and affiliated 
utilities was declared to be “of world- 
wide scope and the most extraordinary 
order ever issued by any utility commis- 


the District 
New Hampshire 


sion in. the country” before 


Court for the District of 








June 2. 

The assertion was made by counsel fo1 
the companies, William B. Dodge, in his 
argument in behalf of a petition for an 
injunction to pfevent the commission 
from proceeding with its inquiry. 

A three-judge statutory court post 
poned until June 24 the hearing sched- 
uled by the commission for June 3, The 


court took under advisement the petition 
for an injunction, 

The action in the Federal court was 
brought by the Associated Gas & Elec- 


tric Co. following an order by the com- 
mission directing that company, the New 
Hampshire Gas & Electric Co., the Derry 
Electric Co. and the New England Gas 
& Electric Association to present to the 
commission full information concerning 
their securities and relations to each 
other. 


The attorney gereral, 
appearing behalf of 


Ralph W. Davis, 


in the commission, 





questioned the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral court and asked for dismissal of 
the petition for an injunction 

He asserted that the Associated Gas 
and the New England association are in 
direct control of the New Hampshire 
company and the Derry company, and 
that the commission has a right to as 


for information updn the operation of all 
the utilities. 

Mr. Dodge conceded that the commis- 
sion has a right to facts concerning the 
two New Hampshire companies, but not 
to ‘information relating to the Asso- 
ciated Gas or New Engiand association. 





Commission Studies 
Public Land Problem 





New Policy to Fit Present Con- 
ditions Discussed 





A public lafids policy that fits new 
conditions and the advisability of turn- 
ing these lands over to the States are 


being discussed President Hoover's | 
Committee on the Conservation and Ad- 
ministration of the Public Domain, in a} 
three-day session at the Department of 
the Interior ending June 4. 

The meeting, it was explained orally | 
by.the executive secretary of the com- 


by 





mittee, Hugh A. Brown, is merely an 
organization session, and no action of 
any kind will be taken. It will be sev- 
eral months before the Committee’s re- | 
port is ready for submission to Mr. 
Hoover, he said. 

The creation of the body arose from 


the Administration’s desire to ascertain | 
the proper policy for handling the pub-| 
lic domain under present day conditions, | 
was stated. The Committee will take} 
up the problems of control of grazing on | 


it 


ranges, protection of watersheds, Irri- 
gation and conservation of water. 
Aii but 6 of the 20 members of the 


Committee were present at the meeting | 
g 


June 2. 


James 





Conference on Weights and Measures Takes No Action on 
Request for Postponement of Effective Date 
Of Code for Grease Containers 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Institute previously voiced their objec- 
tions to putting the code into effect, July 
1, at a meeting with the committee June 
2. These officials claimed that there is 
not sufficient time to secure the required 
equipment, and asked for an extension 
of time. 

The group, in addition to Mr. Hadlick. 
included H. B. Malone and G. French, of 


the Sinclair Refining Co.; A. E. Hutt 
and G. A. Round, 6f the Vacuum Oi! Co.; 
B. E. Baker and Q. L. Elgar. of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York; L. C. 
Taliaferro and J. W. Savbolt, of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; F. W. 
MacDermett, of the Atlantic Refining 


Co.; Homer I. Morris, of the Sun Oil Co.: 
F. C. Kerns, of the Texas Co.; Richard 
A. Wotowitch, of the Cities Service Co.; 
and D. V. Stroop, of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 


Amendment to Code 
As to Marking Contents 


An amendinent to specification 3 of the 
code comprised the report of the com- 
mittee on specifications and tolerances 
on modification of specifications for 
grease-measuring devices. This change 
provides that “all grease-measuring ce 
vices shall be so designed and constructed 
hat the initial zero condition and the 
total amount delivered to an individual 
purchaser shall be clearly and definitely 
indicated in terms of liquid measure by 
automatie»means.” 

The capacity demanded shall not be 
more than five pints, however, nor shall 
devices in use when the specifications be- 
come effective be required to comply with 
the regulation for automatic indication 
of the amount delivered. 

The code generally provides that all 
devices affected shall have “the follow 
ing discharge capacities per stroke 01 
per cycle of the primary indicating ele- 
ments, and these only: One pint, a mul- 
tiple of the pint, or a binary submultiple 
of the pint.” 

The devices must be so designed that 


they can be operated to deliver each 
quantity which a graduation, stop, o1 
other indicator provides; and must be 


constructed in such a way that whenever 
the scale or dial is at some point, the 
sole most sensitive means of determining 
the amount of lubricant discharged one 


pint shall be represented by a length ot 


not less than one inch. 








The pvovisions include a_ restriction 
that the incheating elemeni shall be 
susceptible to forward movement only 
by mechanical operation of the device 
and that there shall be no means of 
diverting any of the measured lubricant 
during the operation. 

Discussing principles of operation of 
various types of grease-measuring de- 
vices, Ralph W. Smith, of the Bureau 


of Standards staff, pointed out that the 
conference code for these instruments 
“concerns itself only with those instru- 
ments intended to dispense greases and 
for automobile transmissions and 
differentials, and to register the amount 
of grease or oil dispensed. “The regu- 
lations, he said, apply only to operations 
in which the value of the material dis- 
pensed is greater than the value of the 
service rendered. 

There are three principal types of 
grease-measuring devices, Mr. Smith de- 
clared, the meter type, the gear type, 
and the piston type. The common char- 
acteristic of all he characterized as de- 
termination of the quantity by some sort 
of measuring operation. There Mr. 
Smith declared, no known unit utiliz 
ing a weighing operation to determine 
the amount of grease dispensed. 

The primary reason for requiring that 
grease-measuring devices be required to 
indicate and deliver in terms of pints is 


oils 


that “these devices universally measure 
rather than weigh,” according to Mr. 
Smith, and if pound indications were 
allowed the result would have been the 


a series of weights and 
inconsistent 


introduction of 
measures “fundamentally 
and unsound.” 

Testing these devices an operation 
attended with difficulties not encountered 
the examination of most weighting 
and measuring instrumerts, Mr. Smith 
declared. “The problem is to make the 
best of an unpleasant situation,” he said, 
“without sacrificing any essential ele- 
ments of test or jeopardizing the 
accuracy of the results.” 


is 


in 0 


the 


After warning the conference that 
there are possible chances for the exer- 
cise of fraudulent practices involved in 
the sale of chemically-treated coal, I. L. 
Miller, commissioner of weights and 


measures of Indiana, asserted that the 
interests of both the dealer and consumer 
of this product are safeguarded when 
such coal is sold by avoirdupois weight 
without deductions for moisture added 
during the treating process, 

Restricting the amount of moisture to 
the “limits necessary to properly 
tribute the chemical” and notifying the 
customer that the he purchases 
has been given such treatment 
which should be taken, however, to insure 
freedom from fraudulent manipulation, 
he advised. The average weight of mois- 
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Stream Pollution in Kansas 
By Oil Wells Eliminated 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, June 3. 

The pollution streams in Kansas 
by salt water from oil wells has been 
eliminated, it is announced by the State 
board of health and State geologist. 

Salt water is found in practically all 
oil wells in Kansas at levels ranging 
from 600 to 2,000 fect, it was stated, and 
complaints of stream pollution had been 
made to the board of health. 

Surface ponds for impounding the ref- 
use salt water have been installed by 
operators of the Greenwich wells, while 
a pipe line has been installed to carry 
the salt water from the Valley Center 
field to the Arkansas River, the an- 
nouncement said, 
Oy 
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Secretary Arthur M. Hyde, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who are ex 
officio members of the group, attended 
|the meeting June 2. 

Following is a list of those present: 
Chairman James R. Garfield, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. Elwood Mead, Washington, 
D. C.; I. M. Brandjord, Helena, Mont.; 


R. K. Tiffany, Olympia, Wash.; Rudolph 
Kuchler, Phoenix, Ariz.; William Peter- 
son, Logan, Utah; I. H. Nash, Boise, 
Idaho; Perry W. Jenkins, Big Piney, 
Wyo.; E. C. Van Petten, Ontario, Oreg.; 
Wallace Townsend, Little Rock, Ark.; 
P. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind.; 
Huntley N. Spaulding, Rochester, N. H.; 
Francis C. Wilson, Santa Fe, N. Mex 








Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur,| and Mr® Mary Roberts Rinehart, Wash- 


of the Department of the Interior, andj ington, D. C. 





ture and chemicals found in a ton of coal 
is 35 pounds, Mr. Miller explained, al- 
though the percentage of moisture varies 
with the conditions under which 
applied, with the varieties of coal treated, 
and with the size of the coal particles. 

The feeling of the Indiana authorities 
was described as satisfied with the sale 
of chemically treated coal under names 
that will clearly indicate that the coal 
has been treated. Several factors, Mr. 
Miller declared, make it impracticable to 
require that deductions of weight be 
made to allow for the added moisture. 

Opening the four-day convention, the 
Director of the Bureau, Dr. George K. 
Burgess, president of the conference, 
outlined new developments in the re- 
search and standardization field and dis- 
cussed legislation pending before Con- 
gress, 

Greater accuracy in testing has been 


brought about by new developments in| 


various fields, Dr. Burgess said. Exam- 
ination of instruments in optical, weights 
and measures, and chemical fields 
been made more efficient by the use of 
new equipment and new principles, he 
said, while the testing of the graduation 
of circles used in transits and similar 
instruments is progressing. 

Describing a recent visit to the Orient. 
Dr. Burgess told the conference that 
Japan has shown “enormous develop 
ment in standardization and in research.” 
Their standardization work carried 
out in cooperation with industry but is 
entirely under government control, h¢ 
said, and the Japanese have been able 
to “carry simplification and standardiza- 
tion right into the family.” 

The use of two separate types of baies 
for cotton marketing is a hardship on the 
American dealer in foreign markets, Ar- 
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olicy in Rail Rate 
Inquiry Is Unchanged 





Commissioner McManamy 
Says Supreme Court Rul- 
ing Does Not Affect I. C. C. 
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e [Continued from Page 1.) 


give us directions,” said Commissioner 
McManamy, “which I cannot see that 
the court’s decision relieves us from fol- 
lowing.” 

The California case involved a decision 
reducing the freight rates on deciduous 
truits from California to eastern desti- 
nations. The Commission found that a 
depressed condition existed in such 
fruits, and, following the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, reduced the rates as a relief 
measure. The railroads took the 
to court and it was appealed up to the 
Supreme Court which set aside the 
Commission’s order. 

The high court declared that the Com- 
mission stressed that part of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution which states that an 
effort should be made to effect “the low- 
est possible lawful rates compatible with 
the maintenance of adequate transporta- 
tion service.” 

“Considering the connection in which 
these words are brought into the sen- 
tence,” said the decision, “we think they 
fall much short of supporting the con- 
struction adopted by the Commission. 
They are more in the nature of a hopeful 
characterization of an object deemed de- 
| sirable if, and in so far as, it may 
jattainable, than of rule intended 
control rate making,” it was emphasized. 

“Our conclusion that the order of 
the Commission was based upon an erro- 
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neous construction of the joint resolu 
tion, and therefore should be set aside 
by the court below.” 

The case is but one of a number in- 


volving the directions of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. Under Docket No. 17000, the 
Commission has conducted and con- 
ducting inquiries into 12 different rate 
groups, with a view to revising the rate 
structure as to permit free move- 
ment of commerce. 
These inquiries include western trunk 
line rates; cotton; petroleum and 
petroleum products; furniture; iron and 
steel; grain and grain products; cotton- 
seed and products; livestock; hay; sand 
and gravel; and nonferrous metals. 
Final decision has been made only in 
the case of iron and steel, although hear- 
ings have been concluded in a majority 
of the inquiries, and proposed reports 
embodying examiners’ recommendations 
issued in a number of cases. 
Commissioner McManamy declared 
that it*was his belief that these in- 
quiries have resulted in a general iron- 
ing out of rate inequalities, the correc- 
tion of conditions occasioning unjust dis- 
crimination and prejudice, and a general 
betterment of the entire rate structure 
He said that he could not see how the 
court’s ruling on the one specific case 
could alter in any manner the general 
progress of the larger investigation, al- 
though such investigation involves  in- 
terpretation of the resolution. 
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Drinking Analyzed 
As Accident Factor 





Bay State Finds Many Drunken 
Pedestrians Involved 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, June 3. 

Analysis of fatal motor vehicle acci- 
dents in Massachusetts last year by the 
governor’s committee on street and high- 
way safety has revealed that for every 
two drivers involved in such accidents 
who were under the influence of liquor, 
there was at least one intoxicated pedes- 
trian victim. The percentage of drink- 
ing pedestrian victims was actually 
higher than of drunken drivers, the com- 
mittee announced. 

“It goes without saying,” the com- 
mittee’s statement said, “that the man 
who has been drinking has no business 
to be behind the wheel of an automobile. 
Furthermore, even on foot he runs 
grave risk of finding himself under 
wheels of an automobile. Forty per cent 
of the pedestrian victims in this State 
last year who met death through their 
own fault were intoxicated or had been 
drinking. The committee's plea to the 
person who has had a drink is to stay off 
the streets altogether. Under modern 
traffic conditions, requiring the utmost 
alertness, he is not only flirting with 
death, but is a menace to others whom 
he may involve in an accident,” 
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Senate Adopts Conference 
' Report on Marketing Bill 





Adoption by the Senate June 3 of the 
conference report on the bill (S. 108), to 
suppress unfair and fraudulent practices 
in the marketing of perishable agricul- 
tural commodities in, interstate and for- 
eign commeree, completes congressional 
action and sends the bill to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. 


thur W. Palmer, chief of the division of | 


cotton marketing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
|told the conference in a paper dealing 
| with standardization of the bale. 

Standardization of the tare must be 
brought about to enable American pro- 
ducers to sell advantageously, Mr. 
| Palmer advised, because the problem is 
|“not incapable of solution if an intelli- 
| gent attack is made on its causes.” 
| Weighing the tare an expepsive 
process which must be borne by American 
| producers in foreign markets because of 
| wide variations in weight of the material 
used to wrap cotton, Mr. Palmer related. 
| American bales are not only of assorted 
sizes and shapes but are unsightly and 
compare poorly in appearance with for- 
eign bales. 

The diversity of tare rules in different 


is 


markets has curious consequences, Mr. 
Palmer said, and the custom of using 
several kinds of bagging causes wide 


| variations in the weight of tares and the 
|condition of the cotton when received 
for sale. 

“The square bale is not in step with 
American progress,” Mr. Palmer ob- 
served. “The rents, tatters, and soiled 
contents contrast with the neat foreign 
bales,” American bales provide inade- 
quate protection against the wear and 
tear of shipping, are ragged and unat- 
tractive, show a lack of conformity of 
tare, are frequentl: overtared, and dis 
play a lack of uniformity of size and 
| weights, he stated. 
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Tne NEW Ford all-metal, tri-motored club 
plane meets delightfully all the demands of 
the most exacting yachtsman of the skies. 
Fundamentally it is designed as close to 


mechanical perfection as possible, with all the 


ability for which Ford planes are famous. 





The convenience of a luxurious yacht 
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Broadcasting Cottonseed Bids 
Called Best Protection for All 


Witness Tells Federal Trade Commission Complete Data 
On Prices Should Be Made Readily Avail- 
able to Every Interest | 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
June 3, 1930 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The Presiden 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays anq 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—The Canadian Ministe 





| Vincent Massey, called to present 
‘ ; : Ree friend. 
Broadcasting of bid prices for cotton-, other cotténseed products associations all 12:45 p. m.—President Hoover pre 


seed would be one of the greatest steps 
possible in affording protection to the 
producer, buyer and all others interested | 
in the commodity, Christie Benet, of | 
Columbia, S. C., general counsel of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, testified June 3 at the hearing being 


had in 1927 figured $9, $10, or $11.as the 
cost of converting a ton of cottonseed 
into various products, Mr. Benet said the 
figure might not be actually representa- 
tive for any individual mill, due to dif- 
ferent conditions which prevail in dif- 
ferent mill territories. 


sented the Collier trophy for 1929 tq 
the National Advisory Committee fo 
Aeronautics, 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with see: 
retarial staff and in answering mai 
correspondence. 





conducted by the Federal Trade Commis- A general denial was made by Mr. , ‘ 
sion in its investigation of cottonseed, Benet that his association ever had Liquor Arrests for April 
prices under a Senate resolution. adopted uniform methods of cost ac- 


Gain Over 1929 Perio 


Federal prohibition authorities mad¢ 
5,912 arrests on charges of prohibitic 
law violation in April according to fig 
ures made public June 3 by the Commis 
sioner of Pronibition, Dr. James M 
Doran. Arrests in April, 1929, totalle 
5,380, the Commissioner said. 

Seizures of distilleries and stills during 
April numbered 2,074 and the agents als« 
took 114,832 gallons of distilled spirit 
and 376,021 gallons of malt liquors. The 


The industry believes that complete 
and reliable information regarding prices 
of cottonseed should be readily available 
to the broker, farmer, speculator, small 
and large mill man alike, he pointed out. 
The true and real price should be pub- 
lished to all interested and there should 
be nothing secret or confidential about 
it, according to Mr. Bonet. 

He explained that efforts have been 
directed toward setting up a price re- 
porting system and that the National 
Cottonseed Products Association’s activ- 


counting in handling cottonseed, but ex- 
hibits were introduced by the Federal 
Trade Commission’s attorney, Walter B. 
Wooden, revealing that several States 
had adopted cost figures. 

It was pointed out that efforts to adopt 
a uniform cost accounting method at a 
Memphis convention had failed, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had been ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

Mr, Benet emphatically stressed that 
he knew of no study of costs that had 
been made by the National or other as- 


ities in this respect have been largely sociations, except that the State of Mis- number of motor cars captured undey 
in the way of encouraging the idea sissippi had attempted to gain statistics PYovisions of the prohibition laws during 
through the State divisions. on working costs. He said, however, that the month was 770. 

During the hearing Mr. Benet pre-| the problem had been discussed. In April, 1929, 1,947 stills, 118,563 gal 


lons of distilled spirits, 473,137 gallon 


Each State will have to work out its ; 
of malt liquors and 742 motor cars wer 


own system as the yield of cottonseed 


sented a detailed map showing the lova- 
tion of the various cottonseed mills by 


counties and by States. He pointed out shows variations in different sections Seized. 
that the number of mills belonging to tne and working costs vary in different) “7 = 
National Association totals 422, distrib-| mills, he explained. In answer to anj| State systems operating for publicity of 


uted throughout the 10 main cotton pro- | inquiry regarding the cost of milling and; prices, although it was said that the Na 


ducing States of the South, There are| processing cottonsced over a period of | tional Association had no connection wit 
only 79 nonmember mills, he stated. he} years. | this work. Mr. Wooden, drawing fro 
ownership of each of the mills was aiso! During the hearing it was brought! reports of the Trade Commission, alse 


announced. 


out that there were prior to the trade 
Although the Georgia, Alabama and 


directed a number of questions to Mr. 
practice conference in Memphis in 1928, 


Benet. 
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IN LUXURY! 





Like an albatross of burnished silver... the new Ford de luxe club plane 


This great new plane permits you to forget the 
mechanics of flight. It gives you the freedom, 
the exhilaration, the full joy of sailing at will 
across the skies in club comfort. 

Beautiful as a jewel, it spreads its wings 


extraordinary performance __ like burnished silver, to fly with the grace of 


an albatross over sea, over land, over deserts 
or arctic wastes. Here, truly, is a yacht to be 
proud of! Here, above all things, is the 
worthy vehicle of the modern man of spirit 


and imagination! a 


New de luxe club plane 
Mechanical features are similar to those of the famous 
Ford 5-AT: Built of aluminum alloys, lighter than 
wood; powered with three Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
motors, with a total of 1275 horse-power; a capacity of 
nine passengers plus a pilot and mechanic. Cruising 
speed over 115 miles an hour, for hundreds of miles! 

In addition, the de luxe club plane contains kitchen- 
ette, folding berths, radio cabinet, writing desk and book 
case, Seven overstuffed chairs and a two-place divan. 
Card tables and serving trays. Refrigerators and thermos 
cases. A lavatory with toilet, running water, towel racks, 
and closets for luggage, guns, fishing tackle or golf sticks. 

Walls and ceilings are sound-proofed. 

The entire interior is beautifully trimmed and deco- 
rated in choice fabrics. Individual ventilation at each 
window. Dome and wall light and heat register in floor 
add to the comfort and luxuriousness of the plane. Tile 
walls in kitchenette and lavatory. 

The pilot and mechanic in their forward control 
cabin have every mechanical device necessary for day 
or night flying in all seasons under all conditions. 

Price on request. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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hildren’s Bureau Discloses, 


Economic Necessity 


stated as Cause 


The causes and effects of premature 
iscontinuance of schooling by children 
who go to work forms the subject of 
h review just published by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 


of 


- Families Has Been Over- 


{ 


| 


Announcement of the publication fol- | 


ows in full text: 


Why do children leave school to go. 


o work prematurely? 

Several answers to this question are 
Piven in a new bulletin “Child Labor— 
acts and Figures,” just issued by the 
hildren’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. The bulletin con- 
ains material formerly issued in three 
eparate publications, revised and 
brought up to date. It is presented in 
he form of five study outlines dealing 
with the history of the child labor move- 
ent; the extent of child labor in the 
nited States; the causes, social costs 


nd prevention of child labor; present | 


egal status of child labor in the United 


States; and vocational guidance and vo-| 


ational education. Each outline is fol- 
lowed by a list of reading references. 
Reports of investigations made in va- 
ious localities indicate family necessity 
nd dissatisfaction with school as out- 
tanding reasons given by children for 
leaving school to go to work, though re- 
ent investigations tend to regard family 
ecessity as of less importance than 
bther motives. 
Faulty Training Systems 

“Though many children undoubtedly 
eave school because of restlessness, im- 
atience with discipline, and personal 
and family ignorance of the value of con- 
inued school training, an important 
ause of dissatisfaction with school is 
ound in the fact that, despite improve- 
ents in recent years, many school sys- 
ems do not yet provide training adapted 
o the needs of an industrial society,” 
he bulletin states. 


Although much need exists for investi- | 
pation in regard to the effect of employ- | 


ent on the child’s health, evidence as 
o the effect of working life on young 
dolescents on the whole indicates that 
t is unfavorable. Because of the 
houghtlessness natural to their years 


nd ignorance of the results of careless-| 


ess in operating machinery, children are 
ore prone to accidents than adult 
workers, and thousands of industrial ac- 
idents to young workers are reported 
mnnually, many resulting in permanent 
oss or loss of use of a member, in serious 
nd permanent disfigurement, or in death. 
n a study of industrial accidents to 
vorking minors in Wisconsin, Massachu- 
etts, and New Jersey, the Children’s Bu- 
eau found that in each State a larger 
percentage of the accidents to children 
6 and 17 years of age was due to power- 


working machinery than of the accidents | 


ither to children 14 and 15, who are 
ore adequately protected by the law, or 
0 working minors of 18 or over, who 
ave more mature judgment and better 
bowers of muscular coordination, in spite 
bf the fact that a greater proportion 
bf minors 18 and over are employed in 
he more dangerous occupations. 
Child Labor Results 

Illiteracy and lack of the rudiments 
f a general education are other results 
f early child labor, the bulletin declares. 
Although it is the tendency of modern 
egislation to prescribe an increasingly 
high age and educational standard for 
ntrance into industry, a number of 
ptates still permit chjldren to go to wotk 
before they have received the rudiments 
f elementary education. Less than 
hree-fifths of the 14 and 
hildren taking out employment certifi- 
ates to go to work in 1927 in representa- 
ive industrial communities throughout 
he United States reporting to the 
yhildren’s Bureau had completed the 
ighth or a higher grade and one-fourth 
ad completed only the sixth. 

Entering into competition with adult 
bor, child labor lowers the. standard of 
dult labor, and children with sufficient 
ntelligence to profit by further educa- 
on are condemned by too early entrance 
pon wage-earning to a lower economic 


lane than that to which their abilities | 


ntitle them. 

Three methods of prevention of child 
labor are outlined by the bulletin of the 
hildren’s Bureau under the headings of 
esislation, readjustment in economic 
ife, and education. 

While adequate child-labor and school- 
attendance laws adequately adminis- 
ered are described as necessary under 
pxisting conditions, to insure children 
rotection against the evils of prema- 
ure employment, the bulletin states 
that no just and final solution can be 
ound through legislation alone.” The 
bther conditions are: 

_A wage earned by the father, suffi- 
ient to maintain a decent standard of 
iving. 

A system of State aid to widows and 
Hependent children, sufficient to enable 
he children to remain in school up to 
he age of at least 16. 

An educational system that yill offer 
hildren a real training for present-day 
ife, work, and citizenship. 8 


South African Folksongs 
Recorded by Scientists 


Research scientists who are making a 
ptudy of native South African folk- 
songs and other forms of aboriginal 

usic will be aided in their work by the 
ew recording plant which has been estab- 
ished at Cape Town, according to a re- 
ort received by the Department of 
ommerce from Assistant Trade Com- 

issioner Edward B. Lawson, Johannes- 
burg, and just made public by the Depart- 

ent. The Carnegie Foundation and the 
research board of South Africa are en- 
paged in such.studies at the present time, 
according to the report which adds: 

“The first artist’s contract under the 
lan to record the vocal selections and 
nstrumental music of leading South 
African entertainers was signed during 
he latter part of March. The artist con- 
erned is a popular singer of Afrikaans 
olksongs. 

“The pure native music is believed to 
be rapidly disappearing, due to the in- 
oads of civilization, as the native, by 
ature a music lover, quickly reacts to 
he influences of modern jazz and often 
pends his savings on mechanical musical 
nstruments such as phonographs. Thus, 
t is pointed out, the very instrument to 
pe used to make a permanent record of 
native music is at the same time tend- 
ng to eliminate the material scientists 


pre endeavoring to collect for research| are numerous methods of tree tapping, | planting, 


urposes.” 


1 


15-year-old | 


shows a tree just after its bark 


Pan American Union, 


This photograph, taken in a South American rubber field, 


has been cut to permit the sap 


to flow down the trunk to the small container attached to 


| the tree near 


the ground. 


Method of Tapping Rubber Trees 


In Amazon Jungle Is Described 


Review of Development in South American 
Fields by Trade Specialist Includes 
Description of Native Life 


Foreign Trade Adviser, 

It was in eastern Bolivia that the 
writer met one of the well-known rubber 
producers. He owns thousands of acres 
of rubber lands and vast numbers of wild 
trees. The land came to him by govern- | 
ment grant in return for services ren- 
|}dered. This gentleman, educated, re- 
| fined, and widely traveled, seemed en- 
tirely out of place in the forests. 

“Have you *spent much time ip the 
rubber regions?” the writer inquired. 
“Yes,” said he, “20 years. And you may 
not believe me when I say that these 
jungle years have been among the hap- 
piest of my life. I have lived on my 
estates and in the village of Riberalta 
}on the Beni. My health during all these} 
years has been excellent.” 

“What do you do for congenial 
spirits?” I ventured to inquire. {Lone-| 
jliness has its effect,” said he, “but our} 
| town has its score or more of fine families 


| and not a few amusements.” 
| 


| Million People Dwell 


\In Amazon Rubber Region 


But there is another and a rather} 
' pathetic side of life in the Amazon rub-| 
|ber region, where perhaps more than 
| 1,000,000 people dwell. Out of this num- 
|ber, the American Rubber Mission esti- | 
| mated that only 30,000 might be recruited 
|for service on rubber piantations. 


| Before speaking of plantations, how- 
lever, the average reader may be inter- 
ested in glancing at the rubber worker | 
|and his methods. 

First, take a close look at the jungle. 
Isn’t it marvelously beautiful, with its 
| varieties of splendid trees, its tall palms, 
|its intensely green foliage, its riot of 
|color, its bird life, its awful marshes, 
|its spots of cleared land, its impenetra- 
ble undergrowth? Many places are 
| healthful; yet danger and death lurk at 
| man’s heels as he seeks to penetrate this 
| little-touched wilderness. Rivers and 
; streams have provided a lead into this | 
| tomorrow's world; and here and there, 
| in a thousand places, the native has cut 
;}or tramped a passageway or trail. At 
other places, he has attempted to clear 
ithe forest and to plant the seeds that 
| bring forth the foods of civilization. 
| What a battle! Prodigious nature is al- 
| lied against frail human strength 
strength not yet fortified by implements | 
|and machinery that are indispensable in | 
| jungle clearing on a large scale. | 
| But the rank and file of rubber work- | 
ers in the Amazon country have been | 
born and bred in jungle environment- | 
in hamlet and village along river and! 
| stream, From childhood they have} 
| known nothing but primitive life; a life, | 
| however, that at times develops strong 
courage and noble character. For ex-| 
|ample, the unlearned boatman who poles | 
the stranger through treacherous waters 
and even dives overboard to save his); 
“natrao” when danger threatens. | 





| 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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' Average Hut 
Has Dirt Floor 


The average rubber gatherer’s hut is 
small, with palm covered roof; the ends | 
of the hut are closed or partly closed. | 
Woven palm leaves play an important | 
part in home construction, while a dirt | 
floor seems to be preferred because it} 
softer for the bare fect. Some of ! 
the moye intelligent families build bet- 
ter homes on foundation posts standiyg 
several feet above the ground. This 
jlumber is obtained from small trees cut 
‘in the forest; few or no nails are used. 
| From such abiding places, the rubber | 
gatherer goes forth to tap the wild trees. 
He follows the trail from tree to tree, 
his route of course depending upon the 
| location of the trees. The trail taken by 
|the gatherer is locally known as_ the 
|“estrada das seringueiros,” the man him- | 
self being the “seringueiro.” He wears 
| shirt and trousers, sometimes shoes and 
hat; he usually carries a gun, a small 
| hatchet, a bucket or an improvised gourd 
bucket, a supply of small tin cups to 
jattach to trees. Frequently, his sole| 
companion is a dog, faithful friend in the | 
jungle as elsewhere. | 

The flowing sap or latex season begins 
about November and lasts into March; 
but in different parts of the region, the | 
best flowing period varies somewhat with | 
| local conditions, 

Having previously spotted or selected | 
his trees, the seringueiro arrives at the 
tree and proceeds to cut a groove with 
his hatchet into the bark through which 
the sap or latex is to flow. This product 
*somewhat resembles cream, and _ slowly | 
moves—-at times dropping—downward | 
to the cup placed to receive it. There 


is 


such as cutting a groove straight up and! Huallaga. The owner stated that he hadjfeet.” * 


| liver the latex. 


| old 


| merous plantations, 


By William A. Reid 


Pan American Union 
down the tree, with lateral grooves lead- 
ing into the main one, circular grooves, 
etc. After preparing the route for the 
sap to flow and placing the cup to catch 
the same, the seringueiro passes along 
to other trees. Later in the day or on 
the following day, he revisits the trees 
and collects the latex from the cups, He 
pours the thick liquid into his bucket (or 
improvised gourd with fiber handle) and 
returns to his hut. Other gatherers have 
done the same, so that a number of gal- 
lons of latex are brought to this ‘cen- 
tral point. If trees are close to each 
other, a single gatherer may visit a hun- 
dred or more during a day, making 
numerous trips to the central hut to de- 
He may obtain a half 
gallon or more from each tree, the quan- 
tity varying with the age and condition 
of the tree. In some parts of the Am- 
azon Valley, a tree produces rubber for 
40 years or longer. The lower trunks of 
trees often become scarred from 
numerous tappings and the gatherer 
must begin operations further and fur- 
ther up the tree each year, sometimes 
building scaffolds for this purpose, In 
the past in certain sections trees were 
felled in order to obtain the latex, but 
such wasteful methods are now disap- 
pearing. 


|\Curing Process Starts 


At Central Hut 


At the centwal hut the curing Process 
begins. A fire of sticks and palm nuts 
is kindled and over its blaze is placed 
a metal or bark cone, which directs the 
smoke through the small upward end. 
Two posts, planted in the earth, 6 or 
8 feet apart, support a horizontal pole; 
the pole being arranged so that it may 
be turned over and over as the latex is 
slowly poured from a cup on that part 
of the pole directly over the smoke. 

A chemical change takes place; new 
cupfuls of latex are added as the pole 
is turned, and the matter grows into a 
ball—a bail of rubber, 


When the ball is a foot or more in 


; diameter and of 10 to 20 pounds in 


weight, it is removed and a new one 
started, 


This process, or others more or less 


| similar, may continue for days or weeks 


-gathering the latex, smoking it, and 
forming it into the ball ready to be 
transported on human backs or on mules 
to the nearest river landing. Here the 


rubber balls are loaded onto canoes or | 


rafts and floated to points where the 
cargo is taken aboard steamer for Iqui- 
tos, Manaos, or Belem. 

Most people, it appears, think of the 
Amazon region as a land of wild rubber, 
which, in a great measure, is true. But 
within the past decade or two the begin- 
ning of rubber planting has taken tan- 
gible form. The American mission, 
which made probably the most exhaus- 
tive study and reconnaissance of the Am- 
azon region ever undertaken, found nu- 

j The low prices for 
rubber in world markets, however, seem 


| : 
to have been a sufficient cause for aban- 


donment of operations, or at least of not 
giving the attention that growing trees 
of any variety undoubtedly demand, To 
quote a few instances from the above- 
mentioned report: 

“In the outskirts of Manaos there are 
about 2% acres of planted —heveas, 
started in 1915 as a sort of exhibition 
place and experimental plot. The trees 
are planted 30 by 16 feet, or 90 to the 
acre, The trees had been tapped three 
years ago; in general, the bark was thin. 
The trees, eight years old, had an av- 
erage circumference of 2 feet 9 inches, 


measured 3 feet from the ground. * * *| 


Largest Trees Average 
75 Feet in Height 


“At Rosarinho, 66 miles from Manaos, 
150 trees were planted 28 years ago, 
which are growing in a maze of cacao 
and other trees. The tapping surface 
was cut to pieces up to 10 feet. The 
largest trees averaged 5 feet 6 inches 
in girth and about 75 feet in height. * * * 

“The planting of 80,000 trees was 
started on the Hacienda Candelaria 
on the Madre de Dios (Bolivia) by 
the owner about 20 years ago, Manv 
of these did not live and the growth of 
others has been extremely slow. Trees 
that were pointed out as being five years 
old were completely smothered by the 
jungle. They corresponded in size to a 
stump one year old on the eastern planta- 
tions. * * * 

“During our travels 
countered only one man who retained 
enough interest in rubber to continue 
and that was at Oromina on the 


in Peru we en- 
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Teacher Inferior Inter-American Road Expected 


| To Pay in Cities 


|Median Urban Pay Is $1,648 
| Against $871 in Country, 
| 


Specialist in Rural Educa- | 


tion Says 


| . 

Salaries paid rural school teachers in 
the United States are far inferior to 
lthose paid city teachers and reveal a 
glaring inequality by comparison, the 
‘specialist in rural education, Ww. 3 
|Gaumnitz, stated orally at the Federal 
Office of Education. 

The median salary for all classes of 
rural teachers is $871, compared with 
$1,648 for all classes of city teachers, 
| Mr. Gaumnitz said. 

Approximately 186,000 rural school 
teachers, or 68.71 per cent of over 270,- 
'000 whose salaries were tabulated, have 
incomes of less than $1,000 per year, 
Mr. Gaumnitz said. | 

More Rural Pupils 

Both the rural school population and | 
number of schools are in excess of those | 
lof the city schools, he continued. Of a 
total of 24,741,468 students enrolled in 
ithe public schools of the Nation, 13,027,- 
1937 are rural and 11,714,231 are urban. 
Approximately 12,000,000 of the rural 
enrollments are in the elementary 
schools, compared with over 9,000,000 in 
the city schools. The city schools, how- 
ever, Mr. Gaumnitz pointed out, have| 
lover 2,600,000 students in secondary 
schools, compared with more than 1,000,- | 
000 in the rural schools of the same | 
character. ; 

Of the 256,104 schools housing the stu- 
dents, 230,863 are in the rural sections | 
and 25,241 are in the urban sections, Mr. ! 
Gaumnitz stated. 

The demands on the rural teacher are 
greater, yet she receives such a small in- 
lcome that she is compelled to supple- 
ment it by outside work, Mr. Gaumnitz 
continued. Although. more children in 
attendance in the public schools of the| 
Nation live in rural sections, that is,| 
|places with a population of less than} 
9.500, the burden imposed upon the rural 
teacher is greater than in the city. Mr. 
Gaumnitz cited the 814,169 teachers in 
public schools below the college level, 
lof which he said 338,830 were employed 
lin cities compared with 475,389 in rural | 
| sections where the enrollment is larger. | 

Many One-room Schools | 


| Because of the one-room schools 
the rural sections, Mr. Gaumnitz 
the teacher has to scatter her 

ergies, and in so doing carries a 
Contes teaching load than the city 
teacher in a consolidated school or other 
types of schools in which she is confined | 
to a more narrow teaching routine. 

Increases in salaries in the rural sec- 
tions are only slight compared with 
those in the urban centers, Mr. Gaum- 
nitz said. For a four-year period be- 
tween 1922 and 1926 the median in- 
crease for urban teachers was $124 
compared with $10 for rural teachers. 
During that period, one-teacher rural 
schools registered a decrease of $13, 
two-teacher rural schools, a decrease of 
$123, and three-or-more-teacher schools, 
in the country, a decrease of $51. Rura! 
school salaries only increased during 
this four-year period in two types of 
schools, Mr. Gaumnitz pointed out. They 
were in the rural consolidated school 
where the increase was $9 and in the 
three-or-more-teacher schools in the vil- 
lages, where the increase was $114, 

Problem Essentially Rural 

Mr Gaumnitz stated salaries in Amer- 
ican schools constitute essentially a 
rural problem. -If_ rural education is 
to function as intelligently as the de- 
mands of the Nation require, Mr. Gaum- 
nitz said, serious consideration must be 
given to the rural salary. 

The great disparities between the two 
school systems in salaries are not justi- 
fied, Mr. Gaumnitz continued. He pointed 
out rural teachers work as many hours 
per day and more than those of urban 
schools. They labor as strenuously and | 
as faithfully; they are as much in need 
ofthe bare necessities of life as are 
their sisters in the largest cities. 

The number of months worked per 
term by the rural teacher compared with 
ithose of the urban teacher does not af- 
ford ground for the differences in sal- 
aries, Mr. Gaumnitz said. In 1925, the 
| period for which the statistics are avail- | 
lable, the city school term was only 17.3] 
|per cent greater than the rural term. 





in| 


plained, 


| 
| 








lfor rural teacher salaries are available | 
lin the Office of Education only up to| 
1926, and a new statistical study on| 
salaries is now under way. Although 
increases have occurred since 1926, they | 
| do not compare with those of city schools 
and are, in so far as the survey reveals) 
lat present, very inadequate, Mr Gaum-| 
nitz added. ; 

Price Controls Quality dt 

In commenting upon the salary situ-| 
ation of rural teachers generally, Mr. 
Gaumnitz said: 

“But teachers’ salaries cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the influence they 
exert upon the lives of the school chil- 
dren. It is a basic principle of econom- 
ics that the price of a commodity bears 
a direct relationship to its quality and 
its desirability. School salaries do de- 
termine to a large extent the intelli- 
gence, the training, the scholarship, the 
tenure, and the professional attitude of 
the teachers attracted to and employed 
in any given section of our educational 
system. The importance of these factors 
in deicrmining the nature and character | 
of the educetional opportunity of the| 
child is self-evident. 

“If the general premise is granted, | 
lthat the salary is the chief factor in| 
providing efficient teachers for the 
schools, and if we grant the importance 
of these teachers to the child’s educa-| 
| tional welfare, it must be concluded that 
the great salary differences now obtain- | 
ing between the various types are unfair | 
to the children and contrary to the demo- | 
eratic principles to which our system | 
of education is committed. The extent | 
of the disparities, especially between) 
urbar and rural schools are, therefore, 
as unfair to the children as they are to; 
the teachers.” | 








— —— | 


30,000 trees ‘planted, of various ages. '! 
They exhibited a good bark and had a 
| appearance. 
ne ne, on the tight bank of 
[the Tapajos about 12 miles above Alter 
ldo Chao, many trees were planted about 
40 vears ago. All are beautiful, healthy | 
trees, the largest averaging 8 feet 1 inch 
in girth. 

| “At Boim, a small patch close to the 
|Tapajos River .was planted in 1906 and 
tapping was started in 1913, A small 
clump of nine-year-olc trees was also 
found; all were being tapped. 

“A small lot of 28-year-old trees is 
growing about 100 yards from _the| 
| Tapajos bank. The average girth is 7 
7 
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To Stimulate Branch Systems 


Central American Governments Laying Plans for Their 
Sections of Artery Connecting Hemispheres 


Topic I1I—Public Roads 


In this series of articles presenting 


Public Roads. 


! 


T THE sixth international confer- 
ence of American states, which met 
at Havana in 1928, a resolution was 

unanimously adopted recommending 
the construction of an inter-American 
highway, and the governing board of 
the Pan American Union was requested 
to prepare documentary material on 
this subject for the consideration of 
the delegates to the highway congress 
at Rio de Janeiro. In considering the 
best means to.comply with the terms of 
this resolution the governing board of 
the Pan American Union naturally 
turned to the group of technical men 
represented in the Confederation for 
Highway Education. — The executive 
committee of the latter immediately 
accepted the invitation of the govern- 
ing board and offered to cooperate with 
the governments of the several states 
in a reconnaissance survey to deter- 
mine the most desirable route across 
their respective countries for the. pro- 
jected highway. 

The resolution adopted by the Con- 
gress at Panama is therefore in har- 
mony with the action previously taken 
by the Pan American Confederation for 
Highway Education, and the confedera- 
tion is cooperating with the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in giving effect to the res- 
olution adopted by the congress at 
Panama recommending the creation of 
the inter-American highway commis- 
sion. The government of Guatemala, 
has already appointed its representa- 
tive on the commission and the other 
governments have been asked whether 
they desire to be represented, and if so 
to designate a member to serve on the 


commission. 
IN THE preparation of projects on 
the inter-American highway, called 
for by the resolution of the Havana 
conference, the Pan American —. 
federation for Highway Education re 
quested the cooperation of the several 
governments, members of the Pan 
American Union, in the formulation of 
such projects. The Government of the 
United States, in responding to this 
request, authorized by joint resolution 
approved Mar. 4, 1929, the appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to enable the Secretary 
of State to cooperate with the several 
governments when he shall find that 
any or all of them have initiated a re- 
quest or signified a desire to the 7 
American Union to cooperate in the 
reconnaissance surveys to develop the 
facts with respect to the feasibility of 
possible routes, the probable cost, and 
the economic service of an inter-Amer- 
ican highway or highways. As several 
of the governments have expressed 
their intention to cooperate in such a 
survey, Congress has been asked to 
make this sum available. With the 
completion of the Inter-American 
Highway Commission it is expected 
that definite steps will follow shortly 
to carry out the reconnaissance survey. 
* * * 


N ALL the countries in which the 


- survey will first be undertaken, as 
well as in the other republics of Latin 


“ + .£ 


a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective, of 
| their place in the administrative organizations. 


The present series deals with 


By William Manger, 


Pan American Union 


America, road-building is receiving 
preferential attention. In Panama 
road work is being carried northward 
toward the Costa Rican frontier, and 
also to the south. The government of 
Mexico has already officially approved 
the route of a highway that will form 
one of the links in the projected inter- 
American route, and work is being ac- 
tively pushed on the section between 
Laredo and Mexico City. The interest 
of Mexico in the inter-American high- 
way is clearly indicated in the follow- 
ing statement, taken from the 1929 re- 
port of the National Highway Commis- 
sion. 

“The national highway commission of 
Mexico, realizing, the enormous impor- 
tance to the country and to the conti- 
nent of the termination of the great 
Pan American highway, is giving pref- 
erence within its possibilities and with- 
out neglecting the construction of other 
routes of no less importance, to the 
building of the roads from ico City 
to Laredo and from Mexico City to 
Suchiate, which will form the Mexican 
division of this intercontinental high- 
way.” 


* * 


THE GOVERNMENT of Salvador has 

also approved and is carrying into 
execution a comprehensive program of 
highway construction. Included in this 
program is a road extending from the 
border of Guatemala to the frontier 
of Honduras which will form the Sal- 
vadorean link in the projected inter- 
American highway. 

In Honduras an announcement re- 
cently made indicates that work will 
soon be started on the Pacific coastal 
highway which will extend from the 
frontier of Salvador to the border of 
Nicaragua. When completed this road 
may be utilized as the Honduran link 
of the intercontinental highway. 

In Guatemala, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica preferential attention is being 
given to the construction ef public 
works, including highways, and the 
preliminary studies which have been 
made indicate that in none of the coun- 
tries are insuperable obstacles to be 
encountered which would hinder con- 
struction of such a highway. 

* * x 

HE ECONOMIC significance of 

roads connecting the several repub- 
lics cannot be overemphasized. Not 
only will they serve as a means of 
communication between the republics, 
but they will undoubtedly have the ef- 
fect of bringing into closer contact the 
people within each nation. The con- 
struction of main highways will almost 
certainly be followed by the building of 
branch roads, extending to every point 
of the several republics and constitut- 
ing ansoutlet for the products of all 
distri¢ts, many of which are now com- 
pletely’ isolated because of the inade- 
quacy or entire absence of means of 
communication. Economically and so- 
cially, therefore, the completion of the 
projected intercontinental highway 
should have far-reaching consequences 
for the countries through which it will 
pass. 


* 


* 


In the nert of this series on ‘Public Roads,” to appear in the issue of June 5, 
Dan Sutherland, Delegate from Alaska, House of Representatives, will discuss 


the international highway bill. 
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Fifty Years of Research Work 


By Ethnologist Is Reviewed 


REVIEW of more than half a century 


of ethnological and archaeological 
work done by Dr. Jesse Walter Fewkes, 


|” Mr. Gaumnitz explained the statistics| late Chief of the Bureau of American | 


Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, 
is contained in a statement just issued 
by the Institution. 

Future work in the fields in which 
Dr. Fewkes specialized will rest on the 
immense quantity of data collected by 
him, according to the statement. Full 


text of the section of the statement re- | 
| ferring to his researches follows: 


In the death of Dr. Jesse Walter 
Fewkes, late Chief of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 


work under the Smithsonian marked the 
|}beginning of intensive archaeological 
| Work on southwestern cliff houses and 
pueblos. His outstanding archaeological 
achievement among many is the excava- 
tion and repair, begun in 1908, of many 
of the cliff dwellings and temples situ- 
ated in Mesa Verde National Park, Colo- 
rado. His work on Spruce Tree House 


s 


First Auto Death 
In Massachusetts 
| Cited in Report 


Governor’s Committee Says 

| ‘Car Traveling Five Miles 
Per Hour Killed Child 26 
Years Ago 


An automobile traveling 5 miles an 
hour and propelled by a 16-horsepower 
motor was responsible for the first au- 
tomobile death in Massachusetts 26 years 
ago, according to a statement just issued 
by the Governor’s committee on street 
|and highway safety in Boston. 
| The accident was the major news of 
|the day, the statement indicates, while 
|such happenings now are regarded as 
|commonplace and treated with almost 
| public indifference. 

Child Was First Victim 

The statement follows in full text: 

Memorial Day was the anniversary of 
the first automobile death in Massachu- 
setts. Exactly 26 years ago a littl@‘pirl 
was killed by a motor car in Roxbury 
while on her way to decorate the grave 
of her sister. From that time to the 
| present more than 9,800 persons in this 
States have lost their lives in automobile 
accidents, a total already practically 
twice the number of the Massachusetts 
men who lost their lives in the World 
War. 
| The governor’s committee on street 
‘and highway safety has retold the story 
of that almost forgotten initial motor 
tragedy in a message describing its his- 
torie significance as the first appearance 
of a scourge that has become one of the 
State’s major problems. 
| The accident was the major news of 
the day, the governor’s committee points 
out, while now such happenings, though 
just as tragic in their consequences, are 
regarded as commonplace and treated 
almost with publie indifference. All the 
|Boston papers of May 31, 1904, had 
| spread headlines across their front pages 
|and devoted three and four columns each 
to the “story.” The headline of one 
; paper read, “Red Devil Kills Child and 
'Flees.” As a matter of fact, it was 
‘found that the operator, a naval officer, 
was not a hit-and-run driver, and was 
|in no way to blame for the accident. 

One of 4,261 Cars Registered 

The child, Marion Holder, accompanied 
|by her parents and brothers, was about 
{to board a street car. Many people were 
| moving about the sidewalks and roadway, 
| like Marion, dressed in their holiday best. 
There were wreaths and flowers to look 
jat and an air of excitement prevailed. 
| Bicycles and buggies were passing. So 
;when a big red touring car suddenly 
|loomed in the road, making a terrific 
noise, the little girl became confused and 
instead of running to the sidewalk, darted 
directly into its path. The “whizzing 
automobile” which crushed her was a 16- 
j horsepower machine and was traveling 
j at the rate of about 5 miles an hour, 
The fatal car was one of only 4,261 
|registered in the State that year. In 
| 1905 the registrations rose to 5,422 and 
|the motor fatalities jumped to three. 
| The following year the registrations in- 
| creased one-third and the deaths climbed 
jto 10. It was in 1909 that the motor 
|deaths took their biggest jump with a 
|315 per cent increase to 54. During the 
next decade there were annual increases 
| averaging well over 25 per cent. 
| Although the annual number of victims 
has risen to its maximum in 1929, there 
jWwere four years 1920, 1922, 1926 and 
| 1927, which experienced~actual decreases 
|from preceding years in the number of 
| Victims. The percentage increase in 
| fatalities in recent years has not been 
|so high as in the early motoring days, 
but on the other hand the recenf increases 
}alone represent as many victims as the 
}entire annual automobile death toll of 
| the State in the vicinity of 1910. 


excavation and repair of ruins in- the 
prehistoric pueblo area. 

| The number and extent of the re- 
; searches and excavations which Dr. 
| Fewkes has initiated as a pioneer give 
| him perhaps a unique place in American 
archaeology. They include work among 
the native peoples of Porto Rico and the 
West Indies, an archaeological survey of 
the Gulf coast of Mexico, excawations in 
Trinidad and the Lesser Antilles, and 
more recently investigations of Florida 
and South Carolina mounds. 


| And Dull Care 
Withers on the Vine 


} 


and Cliff Palace, two of the largest cliff ! 


dwellings in the Southwest, was one of 
the pioneer projects for the thorough 


American archaeology has | 


lost one of its ploneering leaders and | 


the Hopi Indians of New Mexico mourn 
one of their oldest priests. In the early 
1890’s Dr. Fewkes, being fhen deeply 
interested in primitive religion, was ini- 
tiated into the Antelope and Flute priest- 
hoods ,of the Hopi. 


He lived and worked with them inten- 
sively for several years, and because of 
his relations with them he was able to 
witness and describe for the first time 
many secret ceremonies of the tribe. The 
Hopi gave him the name “Naquapi,” 
which means medicine bowl. They named 
him so, they said, because he was like 
a medicine bowl, in that they were al- 
ways pouring information into him. 

In the 40 years of his service to Amer- 
ican ethnology and archaeology Dr. 
Fewkes made many original contribu- 
tions and many innovations of method. 
He was the first man to make use of the 
phonograph in recording Indian music. 
He introduced the principle of preserva- 
tion into archaeological research in this 
country, so that excavation of the an- 
cient Indian monuments of the land was 
transformed from a looting operation 
to one of preservation. 

Dr. Fewkes’ connection with the 
Smithsonian Institution began in 1895, 
when he engaged in field work for the 
Institution. He collected at 
pueblo, Arizona, one of the finest collec- 
tions of pottery ever brought out of the 
Southwest, distinguished by delicacy and 
variety of coloring and decoration, and 
perfection of form. 

Twenty years later Dr. Fewkes made 
another collection of prehistoric pottery 
from the Mimbres Valley, New Mexico, 
from which he was able to show the ex- 
istence of an extintt people, passessed 
of the most realistic art of any people 
of the Southwest. The decorations in- 
cluded live figures, humans, animals, 
birds, and hunting scenes, as well as 
striking geometric designs. 

The publication of Dr. Fewkes’ first 
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HOROUGHLY 
ENJOYED TRIP... 
SATISFIED WITH 
EVERYTHING ~... 

EN of affeirs like to cross White 


M star, Red Star and Atlantic Trans 
port Line! Quiet rooms are available for 
their use; trained stenographers are on 
hand to take dictation;the ship’s radio 
service keeps them in touch with the 
market and with their associates at home. 


1. M.M. Lines offer several sailings each 
week to principal Britishand north Euro- 
pean ports, and Friday and Saturday sail- 
ings onthe speedier ships will landexecu- 
tives in Europe in time for London and 
Paris meetings the following weekend. 


Choice of such liners as the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Olympic, Homeric, 
Belgenland, Minnewaska, Minnetonka, 
new M. V. Britannic, world’s largest 
Cabin ship, and many more. 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us. 
30 Principal Offices in the United States and 


Canada, Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City Authorised Agents everywhere. 


| -.WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
international Mercantile Marine Company 


MILLION 
a day 


ON THE ICE 
AND ON THE AIR 
A Sparkling, 
Refreshing 
Program 


Broadcast from New 
York over NBC net- 
work every Wed.eve. 


The Coca-Cola Compan 
Atlanta, Ga. sated 
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Alaska Surveys Vitamin Substanee 


By Field Parties 
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in Foodstuffs 


Is Subject of Constant Research 





Will Soon Begin Efforts of Various Government Services Have 





Department of the Interior, 
Announces Detail Plans 
For Exploratory Work in 
Yarious Localities 


Research on the food substances called | 
vitamins being conducted continu- 
ously in the Federal Government serv- 
ices, and has resulted in discoveries 
which have had widespread effect in 
animal feeding and in preserving the 
health of man. 

No one knows what a vitamin is, ac- 
cording to Dr. D. Breese Jones, chief 
of the protein and nutrition division, De- 
partment of Agriculture. But what the 
various vitamins do well known, he 
said, from intensive tests made by feed- 


is 





Exploratory and reconnaissance geo- 
logic and topographic surveys and de- 
tailed examinations of ce¥tain tracts and 
mineral commodities of Alaska will be 
made this season by field parties of the | 
Geological Survey, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
the Interior. The statement follows in 
full text: 


is 


The Department of the Interior an-|ing to animals such foods as contain 
nounces plans for the surveys that will | the vitamins. 
be conducted in Alaska ‘during the com-| Gyowth, reproduction, and general! 
ing season by field parties of the Geo-| health of animals and men depend on 


logical Survey, in continuance of the in- 
vestigation of Alaska’s mineral resources. 
The projects include exploratory and re- 
connaissance geologic and topographic | 


a sufficient supply of vitamins, the De- 
| partment has found. Serious and once 
widespread diseases are prevented and 
cured by these minute substances, which 


surveys in several parts of the Territory | are jnvisible and have defied chemical 
and more detailed examinations of cer-| and physical analysis. 
tain tracts and mineral commodities. While studies of vitamins have been 


In southeastern Alaska a topographic 
party, in charge of R. H. Sargent, will 
continue the areal mapping of parts of 
the region adjacent to Ketchikan. The 
field work of this party will be much 
facilitated by the use of pictures of that 
tract taken from airplanes by the Navy 
Department at.the request of the Interior 
Department and the Department of Agri- 
culture. The complete photographing of 
southeastern Alaska by the Navy expedi- 
tions has furnished the Geological Survey 


going on for about 15 years in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, they have not 
yet led to the isolation of any of these 
substances, Dr. Jones said. 

Vitamins are known only by their ef- 
fects, according to Dr. Jones. Intensive 
studies to determine what they are have 
produced only the negative definition 
“substanees other than proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates and salts, which occur in 
minute quantities in national food ma- 


with nearly 50,000 pictures which will terials.” This definition is given by 
serve as the basis for compiling drain- Sybil L. Smith, senior chemist of the 


Office of Experiment Stations, in a recent 
pamphlet. 


Attempts to Eliminate 
Other Matters Failed 


The nearest approach to isolation of 
a vitamin, Dr. Jones said, is in the dis- 
covery of ergosterol in foods, a substance 
which, when exposed to ultraviolet rays, 
becomes extremely rich in vitamin D, the 
vitamin which prevents rickets. At- 
tempts to eliminate all substances from 


age maps of that region. These pictures 
will be worked up into preliminary maps 
as rapidly as funds and personnel per- 
mit, and then parties on the ground will 
complete the topographic mapping. The 
surveys made by Mr. Sargent this Sum- 
mer will complete a tract of about 2,000 
square miles that has thus been in course 
of survey for the last several years. 
Mineral Study on Taku River 
Another project in southeastern Alaska 
will consist of mineral investigatiops in 


the newly discovered lode areas in the | foods except the vitar@as, so as to leave 
vicinity of Taku River, east of Juneau. pure vitamins, have faued, he said, prob- 
This work will be assigned to B. D./ ably because the amount of the vitamin 
Stewart, supervising mining engineer, cybstances is so minute. 

whose headquarters are at Juneau. If 


The protein and nutrition division now 
is working especially on improved 
methods of testing the amounts of the 
various vitamins in foods, Dr. Jones said, 
The present system of testing foods, by 
feeding animals and noting the effects, 
he described as cumbersome and tedious. 


time permits, Mr. Stewart will also carry 
on general studies of mineralization in 
the Juneau and Chichagof regions. 

In south-central Alaska two geologic 
parties—one in charge of IF. H. Moffit 
and one in charge of S. R. Capps—will 


ee eee sees ” egg 4 ol Recent work in the department has 
the Alaska Railroad, especially those) joun that vitamins A and D_ occur 
that appear to hold promise of being These are 


abundantly in cheap fish oils. 


productive of tonnage for the road. Much the vitamins for which cod liver oil has 


of the time of the Moffit party will be 


‘ Re i cal ; } been used extensively. Vitamin A_ is 
ie of pend —— d ine one ‘ th re} found in salmon oil in a slightly smaller 
Guns OF Sliver, 1€a8, S010, and Orer! amount than in cod liver oil, and ‘vitamin 


metals have long been known, but some 
time will be devoted to special geologic 
problems of significance to the railroad. 
The principal work of the Capps party 
will consist of surveys in the vicinity 
of Broad Pass and at the head of the 
Chulitna River, where mineralized areas 
have long been known but have not here- ; 
tofore been fully studied. The two 
parties will also conduct surveys in other 
mining camps adjacent to the railroad, 
so far as time and other conditions per- 
mit. 

In southwestern Alaska a topographic 
exploratory and reconnaissance party in 


D is in tuna and pilchard oils in as great 
amount as in the cod oil. 

These two fish oils are made from the 
refuse from the fish used as food, Dr. 
| Jones said, and offer a new and cheap 
source of the vitamins most used in feed- 
ing livestock, 

Another recent discovery, but one 
which has been misinterpreted, is that 
cottonseed meal is rich in vitamin ,G, the 
antipellagra vitamin. This was demon- 
strated by Henry Stevens, of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
working in cooperation with the Bureau 


charge of Gerald FitzGerald will con-| of Chemistry and Soils, 

duct surveys in the large unmapped Cottonseed Meal 

tract north of Nushagak and Dilling- . 5 b 

ham. This project is undertaken pri- Unsuitable for Food 

marily to obtain general information| My. Stevens stated orally June 3 that, 
regarding this tract and to determine 


while the vitamin is present, this does 
not mean that cottonseed meal should 
be eaten to prevent pellagra, a disease 


the best means of carrying on further 
surveys there. Little is known regard- 


ing the moet wunere: eonouroes of which occurs most frequently in the 
t ae oe ry ew are KNOWN Gouth. There are other substances in 
to be mineralized, and there 1s stron& the meal which make it unsuitable for 


basi@ for believing that the unsurveyed | ¢,oq. he said, and methods of removing 


ahs 7 } Py ee z ras 7 

area may also hold valuable mineral | pose first must be found. 

deposits. If the results of this explora- Th : sachet an aiwlaiani: & 
ss ; ns > “ote « 1 P oO s s 

tory survey afford promising indica- S PrOLein ANG BUEN 20n 2 


< j als » effects ‘essing of 
tions, it is probable that the Geological studying also the effects of processing of 


Survey will undertake extensive topo- foods on their vitamin content. Treat- 
graphic and géologic investigations in Ment of green tomatoes with a gas has 
the tract in the near future been found to cause them to ripen ar- 


tificially, Dr. Jones said, so that they 
may be shipped green and ripened at the 
destination. Studies by the division have 
shown, he said, that tomatoes so ripened 
have vitamin content than those 
ripened on the vine. 

The division maintains a large num- 
ber of guinea pigs and rats in cages on 
which tests of vitamin content of foods 


Yukon Reconnaissance Plans 

In the Yukon region a geologic recon- 
naissance party in charge of J. B. Mertie 
Jr. will conduct surveys in the un- 
mapped tract lying north of the Yukon 
and south of the Porcupine River, ad- 
jacent to the international boundary. 
This is a large tract, and only a small 
part of it can be visited during the com- 


less 


ing field season, so that Mr. Mertie’s are made. Feedings are made at regular 
main object will be to procure genera] intervals, and the condition of the animals 
information as a basis for plans for which receive certain vitamins and are 


more comprehensive surveys in succeed- denied others is observed and compared 


ing years. This region is not known to. with the condition of animals in normal 
be mineralized, but there are indica-| health. The content of each vitamin in 
tions that mineral deposits may occur! a specific food is thus determined. 


there, and as it lies so close to the Yu- Similar. tests are made by the Bureau 
kon, which forms an easy avenue of of Home Economics, which also main- 


transportation, ' reoeeeee to de-' @ > 

termine its real character seems well a 
Phones Now Link 
Cities of Shantung 





justified. Previous surveys near the 
border of this region seem to indicate that 
it probably contains one of the most 
cémplete Paleozoic sections that can be 
found anywhere in Alaska and one that 
has suffered only a_ relatively slight 
amount of metamorphism, so that this 
project holds good promise of yielding 
definite geologic information that will be 
pertinent to the study of the geology 
of the entire central part of Alaska. 
The chief Alaskan geologist will carry 
on general studies of recent mineral de- 
velopments in certain of the mining dis- 
tricts throughout the Territory, with the 
aim of gathering facts essential to pre- 
paring the annual statistical canvass 
and maintaining a general administra- 
tive oversight of the Geological Survey’s 
work in Alaska. Detailed plans for this 
work cannot be stated at this time, as 
they will necessarily be dependent upon 
field conditions and the time available for 





Long Distance Lines Expect- 
ed to Prove Great Aid 
To Commerce 





LONG distance telephone line con- 
necting the principal cities of the 
province of Shantung, China, is being 
opened to operation for the first time 
this month, according to a report from 
the consul at Tsinan, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce, 
The line extends 900 
regarded in China as 
according to the report 


miles and is 
an innovation, 


which adds: 





such studies. “The system will | be an important 
link of communication, as the plans 
call for the erection of line from 


New York State Develops 
Shad Fishing Industry 


Tsinan to Chefoo; to Ichowfu in south- 
eastern Shantung; to Tsaochowfu, via 
Yenshow and Tsining in southwestern 
Shantung; to Tenchow; to Lintsing in 
northwestern Shantung; and also along 
the Yellow River for some distance 
northeast and southwest of Tsinan. 
“The bureau of construction of the 
provincial government, which has 
charge of the work, has already pur- 
chased some 100,000 pounds of copper 
wiring, 60 telephone instruments and 
30 sWitchboards at a total cost of 


There is a ready market for shad along 
the Hudson River, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the New York con- 
servation department. The statement, 
describing the system under which shad 
eggs are bought by the State, later to 
be hatched and returned to the river for 
the purpose of improving shad fishing, 
follows in full text: 

For several years the conservation de- 


partment has been buying shad eggs $40,000, most of which is of American 
in large quantities, hatching them out ™anutacture, 

and returning them to the river. of “The entire system will be under the 
tween 1924 and 1929, the catch of shad direct control of the bureau of con- 


increased from 55,000 pounds to 226,000 
The department is taking all first-class 
stock offered, the eggs are taken to the 
Summitville field station where they are 
hatched out and returned to the river 
as fry. | 


struction, according to present plans, 
but it is intended primarily for com- 
mercial use. While something of an 
innovation, it is believed that it should 
prove a great boon to merchants and 
will be extensively used.” 


Resulted in Important Health 
Discoveries 





tains rats and guinea pigs for testing 
purposes. It was explained at the Bu- 
reau that methods have been devised by 
which the animals can be fed materials 
having all but one of the vitamins, so 
that the results are specific, except in 
the case of vitamin G. It has proved 
impossible to remove the vitamin G en- 
tirely from foods which contain also 
vitamin B, so that the tests are made as 
between animals receiving a greater and 
a less amount of vitamin G. 

There are six known vitamins, and oth- 
ers probably will be discovered, the De- 
partment believes. These are designated 
as vitamins A, B, C, D, E, and G. An- 
other system of nomenclature designates 
vitamin B as B(1) and vitamin G as 
B(2), since these two are almost always 
found together, and another method uses 
B for the combination of the two and 
F for B(1) alone and G for B(2) alone. 

Intensive research by the Department | 
and other agencies has shown with con- | 
siderable definiteness the qualities of the 
various vitamins, the results of lack of 
each in the diet, and the diseases which 
each will cure. 

A lack of vitamin A, the Department 
has found, causes a general weakening 
of the body and a high degree of sus-|} 


ceptibility to bacterial infection. The 
eyes are affected with a disease called 
ophthalmia and abscesses occur at the 


base of the tongue. 


Greatest Sources 
In Several Edibles 


The richest sources of vitamin A arc| 
dairy products, eggs, liver, and leafy 
vegetables. The body can store up this 
| vitamin for long periods, but to main- 
tain strong resistance to bacterial infec- 
tion there should always be some of 
it in the diet. 

Vitamin B(1), or F, is called the anti- 
neuritic vitamin. Lack of it results in 
loss of appetite, loss of weight, and ner- 
vousness and irritability followed by 
paralytic seizures. 


Vitamin B(2), or G, prevents pel- 
lagra. <A deficiency of this vitamin re- 


sults in soreness of the eyes and mouths 
of animals on which tests are made, 
with lesions in the body tissues, simila 
to those which occur in human pellagra. 

These two vitamins occur in eggs, 
milk and yeast. Other foods also con- 
tain them to some extent. 

Vitamin © is a preventive of scurvy. 
Lack of it causes soreness and stiffness 
of the joints, a tendency to hemorrhage, 
soreness of the gums and loosening of the 
teeth, and fragility of the bones. It ha 
been found that children who receive an 
insufficient amount of this vitamin be- 
come irritable and lack stamina, do not 
grow normally, and are less resistant to 
infectious diseases. 


Vitamin D Said 


To Prevent Rickets 


Citrus fruits, raw cabhage and turnips, 
and tomatoes, cooked or raw, are abun- 
dant sources of vitamin C. 

Vitamin D is the preventive of rickets. 
It is unique among the vitamins in that 
it is the only one which has been made 
from a chemical compound. It was found 
that the material ergosterol, when ex- 
posed to the ultraviolet rays of sunlight, 
or such rays artificially produced, became 
strongly antirachitic, and this led to the 
belief that the vitamin is produced from 
the ergosterol found in the skin When it 
is acted on by sunlight. 

It is thought also that this vitamin aids 
in preventing cavities in teeth. Liver 
and egg yolk are the richest sources of 
vitamin D. 

Vitamin E is essential for animal re- 
production. It is called the antisterility 
vitamin. It is found abundantly in fresh 
lettuce and in oil of wheat embryo. 

All’ the vitamins are necessary to 
proper growth and health. The Depart- 
ment’s specialists have found, however, 
that the only precaution necessary to 
maintain human health is the assurance 
of a varied diet. 


Proper Balance 


In Diet Is Urged 

In the words of W. R. M. Wharton, 
specialist of the Food, Drug, and Insecti 
cide Administration: “You need not con- 
cern yourselves very seriously about vita- 
mins. All you need to do is to properly 
balance your diet. All that is required 
to obtain sufficient quantities of the va- 
rious vitamins is a well-balanced diet. 
In other words, eat a variety of foods. 
If you will do this, you will not need to 
take pills to secure vitamins.” 

While it is not hard to obtain a suffi 
cient supply of vitamins, as Mr. Wharton 
says, it is absolutely necessary to health 
that they be obtained, the Department 
has found. 

Mr. Wharton sounds a warning to the 
public to exercise care in spending its 
money for foods advertised as having a 
certain vitamin content. “Many of these 
statements are false,” he says, “and even 


more of them are misleading.” The 
Department’s regulatory forces are 
working to eliminate deceptive state- 


ments, but the task is complicated and 


slow, Mr. Wharton says. 

Some of the foods so advertised do 
ecntain vitamins in sufficient amounts to 
justify the claims made for them, Mr. 
Wharten said. 

In the case of foods advertised as 
being “irradiated” with ultraviolet rays, 


oN DCC, 
Utah Fines Offenders 
To Protect Fish and Game 


Fines for offenses ranging from de- 
struction of State property to fishing 
with beefsteak have been imposed by 
the State of Utah under its présent 
campaign of rigid enforcement of the 
closed seasons on fish and game, accord- 


ing to a statement just issued by the 


State fish and game commissioner, J. 
Arthur Mecham. 

Revenue accrued from 80 cases of 
violations during the period between 


Jan. 1 and May 15 amounted to $3,731.50, 
Mr. Mecham stated, the total being di- 
vided as follows: 
Fines from violators 
of illegal angling and prohibiting the 
use of certain devices for fishing, $1,- 
111.50; illegal shooting of pheasants, 
$150; destruction of State property, $80; 
possession of firearms by aliens, $275; 
fishing without license, $360; fishing 
with beefsteak, $75; fishing with two 
poles, $125; trapping of mink, muskrat 
and beaver, $725; shooting of deer, $200; 
illegal possession of game, $155; ff&Shing 
out of season, $225; use of guns on game 
preserves, $25; possession of ducks, $25, 
and possession of elk meat, $200, 


of the 


section 


In Sleeping Room 





Scientist Says Belief That 
They Should Be Removed 


Is Erroneous 





HE belief that plants should 

removed from sleeping rooms at 
night is entirely without foundation, 
according to a statement by Dr. A. F. 
Woods, director of scientific work in 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which follows in full text: 

In many hospitals it is a regular 
practice to remove flowers and plants 
from the rooms at night because it 
is thought that they are in some way 
injurious to the patients. 

Instead of plants being harmful, 
they are beneficial, says Dr. Woods. 
During the day they give off oxygen 
and moisture and take up carbon di- 
oxide. At night these processes slow 
down and small amounts of carbon 
dioxide are given off, but a whole 
greenhouse full of plahts would not 
give off enough carbon dioxide to 
injuriously affect the composition of 
the air. 

The 
plants 
rooms 


be 


occasion for 
flowers 


the case 


only 
and 
is in 


removing 
from sleeping 
of poisonous 
plants and in cases of people who 
suffer from hay fever. In. these 
cases, explains Dr. Woods, plants and 
flowers to which the patient is sensi- 
tive should not be in the room at any 
time. 
yey 


Mr. Wharton says this process produces 
vitamin D in those foods which contain 
ergosterol, but few foods contain it. 
For this reason, he says, there is as yet 


jno adequate food substitute for cod liver 


oii as a source of vitamins A and 
idvertiserments notwithstanding. 


D, 








(‘AMELS 


are made to smoke 





FROM THE DAY the choice leaves of sun-mellowed Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos are first selected for Camel Cigarettes, every 
step in their manufacture is headed toward just one goal— 
the making of a thoroughly enjoyable smoke. 


Pleasure, found at its best in Camels, is the only reason for 
smoking. That’s why Camels make no pretense of being any- 
thing but a smoke. Camel is a blend of exquisite smoothness, 
mild and mellow and marvelously fragrant. Have a Camel! 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








| Plants Beneficial Department.of Agriculture 


Adds to Motion Film Library 





Seven New Productions Completed Within Last Six Months 
Are Made Available to Extension Workers 
Through Federal Agency 


| ; 

The motion picture library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, containing more 
than 250 films, has recently been ex- 
tended’ by the addition of pictures re- 


cently produced, according to a statement | 


just issued by the Department, which 
follows in full text: 

During the past six months the office 
of motion pictures has completed the 
following motion pictures which are now 
available to extension workers: 

“Grain Grading” is a two-reel film 
which shows detailed operations of the 
procedure followed in inspecting wheat 
and rye. It replaces the old one-reel film 
entitled “‘Wheat Grading Under Federal 
Supervision,” which has been withdrawn 
after vears of usefulness. 

“Rust,” a two-reel picture, tells the 
story of a wheat farmer's failure because 
the black stem rust, spread by the com- 
‘mon barberry, ruined his crop. It is a story 
picture, showing the farmer's daughter 
in college as well as the Government's 
methods in fighting the black stem rusi 
of wheat. “Banishing the Barberry” is 
a companion picture. 

“Lamb—More Than Legs and Chops” 
shows how the butcher may make at- 
tractive cuts from all parts of the lamb 
and points out that “crown roasts” “Sara- 
toga chops,” and “mock ducks” are palat- 
able and much cheaper than leg roasts 
and rib chops. 

“The Eastern Woodchuck and Its Con- 
trol” is a two-reel movie showing the 
damage done by woodchucks and the best 
methods of exterminating them. 

“Concrete Road Facts” and “Low Cost 
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Camel Pleasure Hour—Wednesday evenings on N.B.C. network, WJZ and associated stations. 





Road Surfaces” (in two parts) are three 
new road films, shown first in South 
America at the Pan American highway 
congress held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
last August, where they received much 
praise from the engineers. 

“New Woods for Old” is a one-reel film 
showing how a farm woodland of eastern 
hardwood should be handled as a crop. 

“On a Thousand Hills” shows in one 
reel how to save range pasture by de- 
ferred and rotation grazing. 

These are the 250 other subjects in 
the Department’s film library are avail- 
able for loan without charge other than 
the cost of transportation. Prospective 
users should apply for bookings to the 
Office of Motion Pictures, Pnited States 


oo of Agriculture? Washington, 
De 'Gs 





Transplanted Trees Profit 
By Good Weekly Watering 


Transplanted trees should be given a 


zood watering once twice a week 


rather than a little water every day, ac- 


or 


cording to a statement just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. A mulch 
of straw or leaves around each tree will 
help to conserve the supply of water in 
the soil, it stated. 

Artificial watering of transplanted 
trees usually should also be continued 
for at least two or three years during 
dry periods, it is asserted. 


is 
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Routes Extended 


Chart of Shipping Board Re- 
veals Growth of Mer- 
chant Marine 















































































Ships of the American merchant ma- 
rine now ply between 75 domestic ports 
of call and 400 foreign ports and are 
operated by 83 shipping services, accord- 
ing to a world map-chart just issued by 
the Bureau of Research of the Shipping 
Board. 

The chart, it was stated orally at the 
Board’s offices, discloses the progress 
made in the establishment of American 
flag services to all parts of the world in 
The 83 services 
now in operation, it was added, are in 
contrast to the situation existing in 1914, 
when there were but 20 American flag 
services in operation. 

In 1914, Board records show, there 
were 112 ships of 600,000 gross tors fly- 
ing the American flag. Now there are 
nearly 700 ships of 4,000,000 gross tons 
employed in these services. 

The map shows also that of the 83 
lines, 19 of them were controlled by the 
Shipping Board on Jan. 1. Since then, 
however, one line has been sold by the 
Board. Many of the services originaliy 
established by the Board have been sold 
for private operation and many ships 
were disposed of to existing private 
aeernen lines in the expansion of their 

eets. 

The chart was prepared by the Board’s 
Bureau of Research for distribution 
among American business concerns and 
organizations interested in foreign com- 
merce. Copies of the map-chart may be 
obtained by application to the Shipping 
Board. 
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‘Nomination of Consu. 


Prentiss Baily Gilbert, now assistant | 
[thief of the western European division | 
lof the Department of State, has been | 
| appointed consul to Geneva to handle | 
| League of Nations activities affecting the | 
United States. Mr. Gilbert’s name was 
|sent to the Senate for confirmation on 
June 2. 

Mr. Gilbert is the first drafting officer 


Outlines Navy's 
Problems in War 


Rejection of Treaty Would, 





— ~ 
To Geneva Sent to Reiuie’ U Se of r atent System 


Throw Whole Naval Pol-| 
icy Into Confusion, He) 
Says in Statement 





of the Department to be regularly trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Service, according | 
to information received at the Depart- 
ment of State. The Senate has been 
asked to confirm his appointment as a 
Foreign Service officer, class 3, as a dip- 








|lomatic secretary and as a consul. : 
If the London naval treaty is rejected| Mr. Gilbert will serve for approxi- 
by the Senate in its forthcoming consid-| mately one month in Paris as first secre- 
eration of that document, «the whole| tary of embassy before taking up his 
naval policy of the United States will) duties in Geneva. ; 
be thrown into confusion, according to a| Another name _ sent by President 
statement filed with the Senate Cofm-| Hoover to the Senate for transfer to! 
mittee on Foreign Relations by Rear|the Foreign Service was that of H. Per- 
Admiral H. E. Yarnell, Chief of the|cival Dodge, former minister to Den-| 
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Monopolies Is Alleged at Hearing on Bill 


Measure Curtailing Rights of Owners in Illegal Combinations Is 
Favored in Statement by Attorney for 





Interested Agencies 





Testimony of representatives of 
various interested agencies was pre- 
sented before the Senate Committee 
on Patents at hearings on the Dill 
bill (S. 4442). The measure, directed 
at owners of patents who participate 
in combinations in restraint of trade, 
makes proof of such participation a 
complete defense for defendants in 
patent infringement suits. 

Publication of excerpts from the 
testimony at the hearing was begun 


| properties and the dissolution of yarious 
situations, and I do not believe, and I 


| had that power. 
the Department of Justice. 
|ceeding was abandoned and Mr. John 


part of the Commission. 
Senator Hebert. 


Navy’s Bureau of Engineering. | mark, who now takes the rank of diplo- 

Admiral Yarnell’s statement supports | 
the treaty in general and goes into de-| 
tail on various of its features, including | 
the position in which it places the United | 
States with respect to other naval | 
powers. 

A summary of the statement was pub- 
lished in the issue of June 2. The state- | 
ment follows in full text: 

1. This memorandum is an endeavor to | 
consider the major features of the Lon- | 
don treaty in as logical and specific a} 
manner as possible from the point of, 
view of national defense in order to clar- 
ify our thoughts and arrive at as nearly 
correct decisions as can be made, 

Many Factors Involved 

2. It is to be remembered that even 
with all the study that can'be devoted to | 
the conduct of future campaigns, there | 
are so many intangible and unknown fac- 
tors involved that the course or out- 
come of a war may be entirely different 
from what was expected or predicted at | 
the beginning. This is especially true 
today when war is likely to involve the 
entire population and resources of a na-! 
tion, and drag in other nations as it 
progresses. 

8. Among the intangibles may be 
mentioned money, potential resources, | 
new inventions, temper of the people and 
relations with other nations. 

4. Prior to the World War financial 
experts predicted that a war of such 
scale could last but a few months on 
account of the cost. It lasted however 
over four years. 

5. In spite of the years of study and} 
preparation it is stated that the German 
advance on France at the beginning of 
the war failed due to the previous with- 
drawal in the plan of two divisions from | 
the right wing to the left wing of the 
Germany army. 

6. The efficiency of submarines, poison 
gas, tanks, sound ranging, aviation, in- 
tensive use of artillery and machine guns, 
trench warfare, political alignments, | 
these were all developments which af-| 
fected profoundly its course of the war 
and which were unforeseen prior to the 
opening cf hostilities. 

7. These cases are mentioned to show 
that it is beyond human power to predict 
beyond certain gerieral lines the course 
that any future war will assume, or to 
state dogmatically the exact amount or 
types of weapons which will ensure 
success. 


| 
| 


Objects of War 

8. The real object of war of course is 
to make conditions so unpleasapt for the 
enemy, by destruction of his armed 
forces, his commerce, blockade, invasion, 
starvation, that he isy willing to call it 
off and accede to our terms. 

9. It is customary however to avoid 
such a frank method of stating the case 
and to employ the milder term of: “na- 
tional security” as the measure of naval 
and military requirements. 

10. There are two areas in which our 
future wars may be conducted—the 
Pacific area and the Atlantic area. Let 
us consider the Pacific first. 

11. In order to ensure with reason- 
able certainty the security of the Philip- 

ines it is believed that the all follow- 
Mz conditions should exist: 

(a) Adequate repair facilities and dry- 
docks in the Philippines. 

(by Fortifications and military force 
adequate to hold a base until the arrival 
of the fleet. 

(c) A naval fcrce twie2'as stiong im 
all units as the enemy. 

(d) Equipment of Guam as a sec- 
ondary base. 

(e) A merchant marine sufficient to 


supply the necessary lines of supply to| 


the United States. 

12. These conditions may seem con- 
servative to some, and liberal to thers. 
They represent only my own personal 
views which have been arrived at, how- 

. ever, after three years’ study of the 
problem at the Naval War College. 


Conditions Not Met 


13. At no time since 1898 have these 
conditions been met in their entirety. 
The repair yard has never been ade- 
quate to handle more than the vessels of 
the Asiatic fleet. The drydock could 
not take capital ships beyond the Dela- 
ware. The length of time the military 

. forces could hold a base has always been 
a question. No work has ever been done 
at Guam, and the merchant ships for 
many years were nonexistent. 

14. Furthermore the fleet has never 
been a balanced one with the requisite 
numbers in types to ensure successful 
naval operations. 

15. There seems to be a general im- 
pression that the 5-3 ratio with regard 


to Japan would ensure alone the safety | 


of the Philippines. I doubt if the most 
confirmed naval optimist would confirm 
this belief. 

16, It may be observed that the United 
States has violated this ratio by failure 
to build up to it during the past 10 
years. 

: 17. The United States relinquished its 
right to fortify or extend base facilities 
in the Washington treaty in 1922. 
quite likely however that the time had 


then passed when it could be done with- | 


out arousing hostility on the part of 
Japan perhaps amounting to war. 
18, It would seem therefore that the 


| Great Britain. 


It is} 


matic secretary and consul general. | 





and undergganding with the possible | 
enemy. 


in the issue of May 29, and proceeds 
with a statement by Ernest R. 
Reichmtinn, favoring the proposed 
measure, as follows: 


Statement of Mr. Ernest R. Reich- 


21. Failing these, the naval campaign mann, counsel for Radio Protective As- 


|and necessary preparations would be of | <oejation and Audio Research Founda- 


a scope and magnitude discussion of | tion, Inc., of Chicago, Ill, 


which is unnecessary in this memoran- 
dum beyond the statement as to effect of 
the treaty on cruiser, destroyer, and sub- 
marine strength contained in a previous 
paragraph. e 


Mr, Reichmann. I am Ernest R. Reich- 


|mann, counsel for and secretary of the 
| Radio Protective Association. 
| like to read a prepared statement, Mr. 
| Senator, and could I have made it more | 


22. When we come to discuss the prob-| succinct I would have done so. 


lem of cefending the Pacific coast it is | 


The Chairman. You may proceed in| gross‘sales; not on the profits, but on the 


reasonable to assume that the enemy will your own way. 


require the same advantages and pre- | 


Mr. Reichmann. The patent system of 


inhabitants of the’ Pacific coast can sleep| originator—for the inventor. 


quietly in their beds until Japan builds | 


It is now being used as an instrument 


a navy twice the strength of that of the| by large aggregations of capital to place 


ing on this situation. 
Dominions’ Attitude Unknown 


23. Now let us consider the other na- 
tion with which war is a possibility— 


24. The likelihood of such a war is re- | 
mote, and apart from questions of armed 
forces, the political and economic factors | 
entering into such a conflict are of major 
importance, and greatly to the disad- 
vantage of Great Britain. 


| United States. The treaty has no bear-| under private monopolistic control great 
By this de- | 


industries and broad arts. 


I would | 


| 


| ponderance to come to our coast, that we|the United States was originally con- | only to operate under the patent restric- 
i feel are necessary to us in advancing our) ceived to provide unusual rewards for | tions in fields in which they can operate | 
forces to the western Pacific. Hence the|human labor of a high order—for the/| very closely. 


velopment the original purpose of the! 


patent system is being exactly and com- 


The most notable and comprehensive 
patent combination is that which is com- 
monly referred to as the radio trust. The 
United States of America, on May 13, 
1930, filed a petition in the District Court 


|of the United States for the District of | 


25. The attitude of the dominions in| Delaware against this combination, al- 


such a war is an unknown quantity. 
They have demanded the right to decide 


| leging it violated sections,1 and 2 of the | 


Sherman Act, naming as the five primary 


a; et ce ee ee defendants, Radio gh pe ose 
“lie j l- 
For Canada, the situation would be in- — bo gee Paar once 
tolerable. Mr. MacDonald at the recent| Western Electric Company, and Westing- 


conference stated that he was not sure) phoyse Electric and Manufacturing Com- | 


whether the dominions were hosts o7! 


guests. 
in jest, indicates the uncertainty that 


pany, and as additional defendants, R. C. 


This remark, although spoken} 4 _ Photophone, Inc., RCA _ Radiotron 


Company, Inc., RCA Victor Company, 


must exist in the minds of the British| [ne General Motors Radio Corporation 
statesmen when they consider problems| and’ General Motors Corporation, all of 


involving future warfare. | 

26. The comparative potential and eco- 
nomic resources of the two nations are | 
so well known as to require no dis- 
cussion. j 

27. Assuming 
| provided for in 
general features of such a war would be: 

(a) Canada would either declare her 
; neutrality, or be invaded, and Canadian 
ports denied to the British fleet. 

(b) The other remaining British pos- 
sessions in the western Atlantic and the 
Caribbean will be occupied by our forces. 

(c) Lacking bases, Great Britain 
could not send her battle fleet to the 


Navies of strength as 





western Atlantic, and conversely, we 
could not send our fleet to operate in 
European waters. * a 


(d) We should be able to protect our}a complain 
coastal and western South American com- | which was finally dismissed by the Com- 
merce, Our commerce with Europe would | mission itself for lack of jurisdiction. 


disappear, and that with the Far East 
| become difficult. 
Other Possible Effects 

(e) British trade routes with Europe, 
the Mediterranean and the Far East 
would be protected. Her trade with North 
America and part of South America 
would disappear. 

(f) Trade would be forced into con- 
voys at once, and efforts would be made 
on both sides to attaeh convoys, leading 
to increased diversion of force to con- 
voy protection. 

(g) The shipbuilding resources of the 
two countries would be devoted to aug- 
mensing the naval forces in types suit- 
able for defeat of convoy escorts. 


|pend on the lasting powers of the two 


jeconomic resources would play a large 
part. 

28. The protection of trade routes is 
of course a major feature in time of 
war. In the two campaigns just dis- 
cussed, and under the tonnage of the 
several classes of vessels as prescribed 
by the treaty the trade routes fall into 
three classes as far as trade routes are 
concerned. 


First, those which we can expect to 
protect without serious interference. 
These include our coastal, Panama, and 
western South American routes. 

Second, those in which the protection 
is doubtful, as for example our Austra- 
lian trade in a war with Japan or our 
Brazil trade in a war with Great Britain. 

Third, those which disappear such as 
}our China trade in a war with Japan, or 
|our European trade in a war with Great 
| Britain. The maintenance of these trade 
| routes would require a naval force on our 
| part considerably in excess of that of our 
| adversaries, 

The continuation of the statement 
containing a specific discussion of 
the classes of ships prescribed by 
the London treaty will be printed in 
full tert in the issue of June 5. 





Proceedings of the . 
Court of Claims of the 


United States 


June 3 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 


(h) The result of the war would de- | 


adversaries in which the potential and | 





provisions of the London treaty actually | Justice; and Hons, William R. Green, 
affect very little one way or another the | Benjamin H. Littleton, and Thomas S. 


the additional defendants being Dela- 


|be privileged under that license to use 
| pletely destroyed; and human labor is | 
| being excluded entirely from the rewards 
| offered. 


| manufacturers? 

| Mr. Reichngann. 
yes; in a very limited respect. 
more fully-set forth in the full petition, 
and, of course, it is the contention of the 
competitors, the independents, that the 
terms of the license have become and are 
destructive of competition. 


Senator Dill. It licenses about 90 per | fi 
cent of the radio-set makers. It is in| Analyzing Patent 


this set-up here. 
Senator Hebert. That was my question. 
harging 714 per cent royalty on the 





gross sales. 


Mr. Reichmann. And licenses them 


Senator Hebert. For instance, a manu- | 
facturer of radio tubes would get a li- 
cense from them to use their patents on | 
radio tubes? 

Mr. Reichmann. Yes. 

Senator Hebert. Would that licensee 


all the patents that this so-called combi- 
nation has on radio tubes? 


|Rights Under License 





ware corporations. (Text of petition, in- | 
serted in record, was published in issue | 


of May 15.) 
Federal Trade Commission 


the present treaty, the| Proc@eding Abandoned 


These torporations predicate their 
right to organize this great combination 


for the purposes alleged, namely, to com-, 


pletely control and dominate the great 
revolutionary radio art on the fact that 
they have patents. They state that pat- 
ents not only permit monopoly, but fos- 
ter monopoly. 

I will read their own statement of their 
position on what they can do under 
patents. 

The Federal Trade Commission issued 
against this combination, 


I might interpolate there 4nd say that 
the Federal Trade Commission brought a 
proceeding which was really in the na- 
ture of a Sherman Act proceeding, which 


Said to Be Restricted 


: Let me ask: Is this | ; D 
license granted to so-called independent | the right to enter into covenants destroy- 


In some respects, | in radio apparatus. 
That is | Cause they ‘own or control patents they 


+would have required the restoration of¢ented apparatus had already been cre- 


ated by the patent law itself. 
“The cross-licenses, -vithout diminish- 


|never did believe, that the Commission | ing any pre-existing lawful competition, 
It is a prerogative of | promoted the utilization of the patents | 
That pro-| in all the fields.” 


They claim, in other words, that be- 


| Lord O’Brian, in charge of trust prose- | cause they own or control patents they 
cutions, stated that it was discontinued | have the right to build a combination of 
on account of lack of jurisdiction on the | proportions, otherwise illegal, and that 


that combination has the right to monop- 
olize interstate commerce. They claim 


ing competition in interstate commerce 
In other words, be- 


can monopolize 4nterstate commerce by 
virtue of their great economic power, and 


tween themselves, 


Enactments Quoted in 


This calls for a most careful analysis | 


of what a patent really is. In paragraph 
8 of Article I of the United States Con- 
stitution, Congress is given the power 
“to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing, for limited 


| times, to authors and inventors, the ex- 


clusive right to their respective writings 


| and discoveries.” | 
Pursuant to the power conferred by 


the Constitution, the First Congress in 
its second session, Apr. 10, 1790, passed 


|the first act (1 Statutes at Large, p. | 


109). This first patent statute provides 


| that upon petition of any person to the 
| Secretary of State, the Secretary for the 


Department of War and the Attorney 
General of the United States, setting 
forth that he has invented or discevered 
any useful art, manufacture, engine, ma- 
chine or device, or any improvement 


Mr. Reichmann. Senator, it would be| thereon not before known or used, and 


permitted to use all of the patents, 


interesting document. They are only| 
permitted to make tubes for insertion | 
in modern radio receiving sets which 
can be used only for amateur and ex- 
perimental purposes. A subsequent wit- 
ness I believe will discuss and describe | 
to you, at least is much more fully com- | 
petent to describe the infinite variety | 
of uses of the vacuum tube. By this | 
license agreement they secure a type | 
of acquiescence in the validity of their | 
patents and do not permit them to go} 
into the many, many fields of radio} 
vacuum tubes. 


For instance, after hearing Mr. Colby’s | any person shall make such article * * *| 


but | Praying that a patent may be granted 
that tube license agreement is a very) therefor, it shall and may be lawful to| 


and for the said Secretary of State, the 
Secretary for the Department of War, 
and the Attorney General, or any two 
of them, if they shall deem the invention 


|or discovery sufficiently useful and im-! 2 é 
| portant, to cause letters patent to be| of Chicago, the great international au- 


made out in the name of the United 
States * * * granting to such petitioner 
*« * * for any terms not exceeding 14 


liberty of making, constructing, using 
and vending to others to be used the 
same invention or discovery. 


Section 4 of said act provides that if| States the granting of # patent is an act} what 


testimony, you can appreciate that a tube, the exclusive right of which shall be so 
licensee of the Radio Corporation could | 4s aforesaid granted by patent to any 


not make and sell a tube to be installed | person * * 
shall forfeit and pay to the said pat-| 
entee * * * such damages as shall be| 


in a motion-picture theater. That would | 
be a violation of their license. 

Senator Hebert. The license only goes 
to the extent of manufacturing tubes that | 
are to be used in radio sets proper? 

Mr. Reichmann: Correct. 

Senator Hebert. Such as we 
stand radio sets to be? 

Mr. Reichmann. That is correct, Sen- 
ator; yes. 

Referring to this Federal Trade Com- 
mission proceeding, these corporations 
as respondents, however, in that proceed- 
ing, did file a brief in which they pointed 
out their gufiding star. I read from the 
brief of the respondents in that proceed- 
ing as follows: 

“The cross-licenses ,therefore, did not | 
diminish competition—for there could be 
no lawful_competition in this patented 
apparatus — neither did they create a 
monopoly. The monopoly as to the pat- 


under- 








Recent Decisions, 


in BUSINESS LAW 





Proceeds of Mortgaged Property Properly Apportioned 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals has ruled that where the proceeds of mort- 
gaged property sold under foreclosure are insufficient to pay all the debts 
secured by the mortgage, the proceeds should be distributed ratably against 
all the debts, irrespective of their maturity or order of assignment. In the case 
in which this ruling was made, the facts, according to the opinion, are these: 
G. W. Gambill was indebted to the Hargis Bank & Trust Co. on several notes 
One of the notes for $8,000 was unsecured, another for 
$7,000 was endorsed by the debtor’s father, and a third for $2,600 was endorsed 
The debtor applied to the bank for an additional 
loan of $4,000 which was. granted, and to secure which a mortgage was given 
on the mineral property and mining plant of the debtor. 
it should also secure additional 
Upon foreclosure, the property brought ‘only 
The application, by the lower court of the proceeds of the sale to 
the payment in full of the $4,000 debt, and the apportionment of the balance 
pro rata upon the three debts existing when the mortgage was executed was 
“Several debts or claims equally secured by the 
same mortgage are entitled to share ratably in the proceeds of its foreclosure, 
whether held by the same mortgagee or by different owners, unless there 
are countervailing equities affecting the various holders.” 
Trust Co. v. Gambill et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., May 27, 1930.) 


aggregating $17,600. 
by the debtor’s brother. 
vided that 


after the date it was given. 
$10,000. 


held to have been proper. 


ing. 
pay the bill.” 


should be charged to the owner. 


in full for above amount.” 


person to whom it is given, such 


the plaintiff brought suit against both the owner and lessee. 
that the proof of the above circumstances failed to support any claim against 
the owner, not indicating any liability on his part to pay the claim. 
ruled however that the lessee became liable for the whole cost of\ the work, 
and that the receipt did not extinguish this liability. 
prima facie and admission that the claim of the party signing it has been 
satisfied, is not conclusive evidence of that fact and may be contradicted or 
explained; and where it is the result of misrepresentation on the part of the 


The mortgage pro- 


sums loaned either before or 


(Hargis Bank & 





Receipt Not Conclusive of Satisfaction of Claim 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals has ruled that a receipt is 
not netessarily conclusive evidence of the satisfaction of a claim. 
of law was applied ‘by the court in a case under the following circumstances: 
The plaintiff, a building contractor, was employed by one of the defendants, 
who leased premises from the other defendant, the owner, to repair the build- 
He stated to the plaintiff “You do what I order you to do and I will 
After the work was done the plaintiff presented a bill to the 
lessee, which the latter refused to pay in full, claimjng that one-half of it 
A new bill was presented to the lessee for 
one-half the amount, which he paid, and a receipt was given for “payment 
When the owner refused to pay the remainder, 


This rule 


The court held 
It was 
“A receipt, although 
the 


misrepresentation annuls receipt.” 


(Husted v. Surgarman et al.; N. J. Ct. Errs. & Appls., May 19, 1980.) 





Cashier Had Authority to Pledge Collateral for Loans 
Two separate loans of $10,000 each were made by the California Bank, 


The 


loans were 







safety, or Jack of it, of the Philippines. 
Cruiser Loss Offset 

19, Perhaps the reduction of the pres- 
ent 8-inch cruiser program from 23 to 
18 vessels and the substitution of 6-inch 
vessels may affect the “safety” of the 
Islands somewhat adversely. This is a 
matter of opinion. On the other hand, 
the replacement of our obsolete and in- 
efficient destroyer and submarine ton- 
nage as provided for in the treaty will 
more than offset any admitted loss of 
cruiser strength. ° 
_ 20. Considering the fact that this Na- 
tion never provided the essentials neces- 
sary to a naval defense of the Philippines 
even. when ne, teenies existed, and most 
probably nevef would have provided them 
even if no treaties were signed, it appears 
that the défense of the islands is in the 
hands of the statesmen to bring about 
by the cultivation of friendly relations 


| Williams, Associate Judges. 
| Cases argued and_= submitted: D-842, 
D-844, D-845, D-846, D-847, Winchester 
Mfg. Co., by Frank S. Bright and H. Stan- 
ley Hinrichs for plaintiff and Charles B. 
Rugg and James A. Cosgrove for defend- 
jant; E-602, James R. Tindle, H-184, Mabel 
/, P. S. Forsyth, H-189, Ida Johnson Graves, 
H-190, Greater Cape May, Inc., ete. and 
H-330, Hill Dredging Co., by Thomas F. 
Gain for plaintiff and Dan M. Jackson for 


B. Benson for plaintiff and R. C. William- 
son for defendant; H-299, Acme Coal Co., 
| submitted without argument, by Smith & 


| defendant; K-91, Eby Shoe Co., by Theodore | 
| 


Moore for plaintiff and R. C. Williamson | 


for defendant; K-180, Edward Maxon, re- 
|ceivers, by Theodore B. Benson for plain- 
tiff, and Charles B. Rugg for defendant; 
H-130, William M. Stewart, by G. A. King 
for plaintiff and M. C, Masterson for de- 
fendant; J-269, Hugh Rodman, by G. A. 
King for plaintiff and M. C. 
defendant; H-340, James 
by George R. Shields 

H. H. Rice for defendant, 


Stewart & 





the plaintiff, to the Gadsden State Bank of Yuma, Ariz, 
evidenced by two promissory notes, one dated Jan. 18 and the other Jan. 25, 
and both duly executed in the name of the bank. Each note was guaranteed 
by a written endorsement signed by all officers of the Gadsden Bank, the 
defendants. The cashier, to whose management the bank was left by the 
directors, negotiated the loans. The directors knew that he expected to borrow 
money for the bank and would have to pledge collateral therefor. The first note 
was not secured by collateral. When the second loan was made, the cashier 
agreed to put up: sufficient collateral to cover both loans, and, in addition, 
execute a special pledge agreement. The collateral was not sent nor the 
pledge agreement executed until Feb. 25, when both were mailed at the 
insistence of the California Bank. The Gadsden Bank failed before the 
notes were paid, and the California Bank sued the guarantors on the notes. 
After having given the defendants notice, the California Bank proceeded to 
sell at public auction the collateral then remaining uncollected. It then 





Masterson for | 
Co,, | 
for plaintiff “) 


sought recovery for the balance still due on the second note. Though generally 
a pledgee of commercial paper held as collateral security cannot sell such 
paper, the court held that a special power of sale was given the California 
Bank in the pledge agreement. The cashier was also held to nave had authority 
to borrow the money for the bank and to execute the pledge agreement. Since 
the defendants placed the cashier in such a position and with such apparent 
authority, the,court ruled that they could not complain because they, rather 
than the California Bank, must stand the loss caused by failure of the closed 
bank to pay the notes, (California Bank v. Daniel et al.; Ariz. Sup. Ct., May 
19, 1930.) 





} 


| 


K 


every person so offending 


assesse 1] by a jury. 

Section 6 of the same act provides: 

“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, 
that in all actions to be brought by such 
patentee or patentees, his, her or their 
executory, administrators or assigns, for 
any penalty incurred by virtue of this 
act, the same patents or specifications 
shall be prima facie evidence, that the 
same patentee or patentees was or were 
the first and true inventor or inventors, 
discoverer or discoverers of the thing 
so specified, and that the same is truly 
specified; but that nevertheless the de- 
fendant or defendants may plead the 
general issue, and give this act, and 
any special matter whereof notice in 
writing. shall have been given to the 
plaintiff, or his attorney, 30 days be- 


‘fore the trial, in evidence, tending to 
|prove that the specification filed by the 


plaintiff does not contain the whole of 
the truth concerning’ his invention or 
discovery; or that it contains more than 
is necessary to produce the effect de- 
scribed; and if the concealment of part, 
or the addition of more than is neces- 
sary, shall appear to have been intended 


not be produced by the means specified, 
then, and in such cases, the verdict and 
judgment shall be for the defendant.” 


Question as to Permissible 
Combinations Deferred 


Senator Hebert. We had this question 
up before the Committee at a previous 
meeting, right in line with your quota- 
tion of the patent law. We assume, for 
example, that a man invents a new de- 
vice and he secures a patent for,it. 

In and of 


But B also invents a device for which he 


do furnish a field for development. 


1 They 
combine for the manufacture 


Now, then, is that forbidden by law? 


|In your opinion would that be forbidden | 


under this bill? It would be exglusive, 
it would be 
monopoly. 

whether under this bill that would be 
prohibited, and it seems to me that if it 


men the rights which I assume they ac- 
quire under their patents. 
Mr. Reichmann. Well, Senator, I won- 


question very clearly in mind, and I 
believe it has been put to me before, 
naturally—I wonder if you would object 
|\to my going through here a little fur- 
| ther, and I think I may clear the ground 
work. In other words, in making an 
answer to it, I would have to use a lot 
jof things that I am going to gay in this. 
Senator Hebert. All right, if you are 
|going to answer it. 

Mr. Reichmann. To avoid repetition. 
I do not answer it directly, but I think 
in this statement I have viriually an- 
swered it, and I will go back to it if J 
have not answered it. , 


Patent Laws Do Not 
| Exclude Court Rights 


There have been various amendments 
jto this original statute passed from time 
|to time. For instance, in 1793, shortly 
afterwards, the original power of is- 
suing patents was given to the Secré- 
jtary of State subject to an examination 
|by the Attorney General of the’ United 
|States, and the jurisdiction of infringe- 
|ment acts was more specifically given 





|by providing an action on the case in 


ithe Circuit Court of the United States | 


lor any court having competent jurisdic- 
|\tion. Careful provision was again re- 
|peated in the statute, however, for 
|pleading of the general issue by the de- 
|fendant and the giving of notice to the 
patentee of the defenses. 

The Twenty-Fourth Congress at the 
first session on July 4, 1836, provided 
|for #he first time for the Patent Office, 
which was established and attached to 
the Department of State. Sections 
and 15 of that act provide specifically, 


SS 


to Effect Industrial 


‘ 


Avrnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 








Duty on Toothbrushes 
| Upheld by Customs Court 


| New York, June 3.—The Government 
l!won a decision in the United States 
Customs Court on the classification of 
/certain toothbrushes, imported from 
| Japan, by Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. These 
brushes, the court rules in an opinion 
by Judge Sullivan, were properly taxed 
by the collector at 60 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 31, act of 1922, 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
py THE Unitep States DAILY 





Foreign Demand — 


For Industrial 
_ Machines Rises 








‘Exports for First Quarter In-- 


on the basis that the celluloid handles | crease Four Per Cent in 


were in chief value. 


4 itself we further’ assume | 
|that it cxnnot be used advantageously. 


secures a patent, and the two together | 


D 1 of some | 
| given article under those two patents. 


a monopoly, absolutely a! 
And I have been wondering | 


were prohibited it would deny to those | 


der if you would object—I have your| 


14! 


tests 369052-G-9817, etc.) 





‘Review Is Sought in Suit 
Over Copyright of Play 


| Contending the copyright of her play 
“The Choice” had been infringed on by 
David Belasco’s “The Boomerang,” Lila 
1 Longson has filed a petition for a writ 
| of certiorari in the Supreme Court of the 
| United States for a review of an adverse 





| through commercial arrangements be- | decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 


|for the Second Circuit. The case is en- 
titled Longson v. Belasco, No. 960. 


In the brief in support of her petition, | 


Miss Longson declares it was claimed in 
the trial that the play of the petitioner 
was anticipated by previous published 
plays. However, the claim is made that 


none of the alleged “source books” were | 


offered in evidence and some of them did 
not exist at all. 


——————————— 


/as in the prior acts, for the bringing of | 
provide | 
carefully and in detail for the putting | 


actions of infringement, and 
in of a-defense by the alleged infringer. 
The present act is based very largely 
upon the statute passed in 1870, which 
carried turough the same fundamental 
program. 

It is perfectly clear that the patent 
statutes have never contemplated that 
any person may be excluded from mak- 
ing, using or vending an article without 
an opporiu:nity to be heard in the courts 
of the United States. The grant of a 
patent itself has been a purely adminis- 
trative function. The grant of a patent 
|is and always has been based: upon the 
secret, ex parte hearing by an adminis- 


| ere body of extremely limited powers 


and procedure. 
Dr. Ernst Freund of the University 


| thority on the law governing adminis- 
| trative bodies, stated in his most recent 
book, “Administrative Powers Over 


| years, the sole and exclusive right and| Persons and Property,” that the find- 


ings of the Patent Office are “conclu- 
sive of nothing.” / 


Under the Constitution of the United 


of sovereignty. The patent grant is 
purely a creature of statute and no rights 
can arise except those given by the pat- 
ent statute. These statutes have always 
provided for a judicial hearing to pass 
on the question of infringement; every 
person has a right to do business, in so 
far as the patent statytes are concerned, 
juntil a decree @r order of the Federal 
}court holds _to the contrary. The patent 
|statutes provide specifically many de- 
fenses. for an ‘Alleged infringer. To per- 
| mit the granting of a private monopoly 
after a secret administrative hearing 
would be turning the clock back many 
| years indeed. 


| The patent system is necessarily based 
upon ‘the difficulties of making proof of 
any issue. 

Senator Hebert. But, Mr. Reichmanrt, 
|the granting of a patent is prima facie 
jevidence of a right which must be over- 
come by the preponderance of evidence, 
is it not? 

Mr. Reichmann, Exactly. It is a pre- 
;sumption for the purposes of litigation 
only, however, under the statute. 

Senator Hebert. In the absence of any 
| litigation it is an absolute right. 
| Mr, Reichmann. Well, that I do not 
|agree with, most decidedly. I will go 
into that. 

Senator Dill. You just stated, though, 





| 
| 


| 


|to mislead, or shall actually mislead the; that until some court order had _ inter- 
|public, so as the effect described can-| fered with that right it was a right that 


was exclusive. 
Patent Right Called 


One of Exclusiow 


Mr. Reichmann. No, Senator, I did 
not say that. I say that a monopoly 
cannot be given under such a hearing as 
\this; that the inventor always has the 
right to make and sell and use his prod- 
uct. He always has that. The only 
| thing which is given him by the patent 
istatute is the right to exclude others. 
As a matter of fact, the patent statute 
| does not give him the right to make it. 





patent, and all the patent statute gives 
| him—and he gets nothing under a patent 
except what the patent statute gives him 
—is a right to exclude others in a judicial 
proceeding. 5 
. The Chairman. It is the right to invoke 
| the jurisdiction of a court. 
Mr. Reichmann. Exactly, and nothing 
;more. And that is the essence of the 
whole situation. 

I refer you again to the statement of 
atorneys for the Radio Corporation in 





“The monopoly as to the patented ap- 
paratus had already been created by the 
patent law itself.” 

In other words, patent operators of 
this type move from the original provi- 
sions laid down by Congress in 1790 that 
an infringer was entitled to a jury trial 
after a patent was issued, to the proposi- 
tion that upon the issuance of a patent 
|a monopoly is‘ in existence, Proceeding 
{upon that entirely different presumption, 
they claim the right to build a monopoly 


in fact in interstate commerce by com- | 
A pat- | 


mercial and economic measures. 
|ent in other hands is not executory, but 
an executed monopoly. With*them a 
patent is a law unto itself, to be used by 
| them to exclude others—not in the courts 
| but upon the field of economic conflict. 

The Chairman. Has the court ever de- 
cided anything like that? 

Mr. Reichmann, No, it has not. 


| 


I am 


|reciting their briefs, not a court deci-| 


| sion. 
The fact that the statutes vest only 
in the United 
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livered to any of the leading New 


York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the .mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 


He had that right before he applied for a! 


States courts to decide 








The importers claimed that _ the| Spite of Decline in Gen- 
bristles were in chief value and that * 
| duty should have been taken at only eral Shipments 
145 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1407, tariff act of 1922. (Pro-| By S. R. March 


Industrial Machinery Division, Department 
of Commerce 

American exports of strictly industrial 
machine-y (excluding steam locomotives, 
| internal-combustion engines not over 10 
|horsepower, etc.) for the first four 
|months of 1930 reached a total value of 
$87,533,000, or about 4 per cent more 
than for the corresponding period of 
| last year. . 
| his increased trade volume is espe- 
cially noteworthy in view of the fact that 
‘the general export trade of the United 
'States declined about 20 per cent during 
the same period. Construction machin- 
‘ery, weil and refinery machinery, and 
|metal-working machinery largely ac- 
counted for this gain being exported in 
such increased volume as to offset de- 
'clines in steam engines (other than l6co- 
motives), pumping and textile machinery. 

Shipments of construction machinery 
|continue to go abroad in increasing 
volume, reaching a total value of $7,357,- 
|000 for the four months of 1930 as cbm- 
pared with $5,431,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. For the month 
of April this trade showed a gain of 25 
per cent. 

The trade in excavafors and dredging 
machinery continues tu show a strong up- 
|ward tendency. Foreign shipments of 
excavators, power shovéls, and parts 
|reached a total of $4,450,000 for the four 
| months, as compared with $3,079,000 for 
the 1929 period. Exports of dredging 
|machinery and road graders were each 
more than doubled. . 

Exports of well and refinery machin- 
ery fell off 13 per cent for the month, but 
for®* the four months remained 25 per 
cent above the level of last year. Most 
‘of the gain for the longer period was in 
oil well (other than well drilling) ma- 
chinery and in oil refinery equipment. 

Foreign shipments of metal-working 
machinery continue to show the upward 
tendency which has been in evidence 
|over a considerable period. In power- 
| driven metal-working machinery the gain 
for the month was 50 per cent and for 
| the longer period 22 per cent. Drilling, 

forging, and foundry and molding equip- 
| ment has shown especial activity. 
| 






is lawful competition, passes them 
They believe in direct action in the 
/economic field. This is a dangerous and 
llawless doctrine. Carried to its logical 
|conclusion, it gives to a patent examiner 
lin a secret proceeding the power to grant 
a private monopoly; a prerogative once 
'taken away from the crown by our Anglo 
Saxon ancestors many years ago by 
bloody conflict. ¢ ; 


Claims Said to Be 
‘Refuted by Suit 


The Radio Corporation and its affiliated 
companies have for years tried to create 
|the impression that they were created 
at the request of the United States Gov- 
{ernment or had in some other way re- 
|ceived the sanction of the United States 
| Government, 


Now, that that propaganda has been 
violently disproven by the filing by the 
Department of Justice of a_ petition 
charging the Radio Corporation and its 
associated companies of conspiring to 
violate the Sherman Act, their spokesman 
would try to create the impression that 
the Government’s suit is merely a tech- 
nical test of some abstruse legal proposi- 
|tion recently raised, having no relation 
to the public interest. This is a further 
attempt to mislead the trade and the 
|great public. The Government pa@ition, 
as a matter of fact, charges the de- 


| by. 





‘ 


fendants with the broadest and most 
comprehensive conspiracy against the 
public interest in the history of the 


Sherman Act. Furthermore, the prayer 
for relief of the petition asks for an ab- 
solute and complete dissolution of the 
illegal ties which bind this combination 
together. It asks for a dissolution of 
this combination. 

If the Government is successful in 
maintaining its suit, the radio industry 
and its allied arts will no longer and 
never again be dominated by this com- 
bination. This is not a friendly suit, 
nor a test case. It is a militant attack 
against a great evil. 

Legislation deals with the facts and 
conditions. There is an amazing misap- 
prehension about the true nature of a 
patent. When one of the greatest cor- 
porations finds it to their great profit to 
misuse and misrepresent the American 
;patent system, this can be understood. 
This confusion and misapprehension is 
being used by these great corporations 
to create great monopolies from which 
flow untold profits and power. 

To he continued in the issue of 


| 
| June 5. 





|their brief before the Federal Trade 
Commission and repeat in part their | 
statement: 


Our banker 
has lost his smile 


We can’t blame him. A plant in 
ashes, a going business stopped 
for a year is pretty poor security 
for a loan. The Insurance Com- 
pany will help us rebuild. That’s 
a help, but it isn’t paying our 
taxes, our notes, our sales organ- 
ization. That’s our personal 
loss—and it’s a pretty discourag- 
ing outlook. . 


* * * 


Do not be content to just 
insure your property. In- 
sure your 7ncome from that 
property. Hartford Business 
Interruption Insurance does 
it. Write for booklet-—“Mr, 
Dixon.” It explains fully. 











HARTFORD FIRE 
- INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 
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Supreme Court 
Rulings Made on 


Review Petitions 





Suit Involving Constitution 
Of State Is Accepted; For- 


feiture of Liquor Vessel 
To Stand 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States announced, June 2, that it would 
hear the case of Northport Power & 
Light Co. v. Hartley, Governor of Wash- 
ington, No. 763, which involves an at- 
tempt by the company to enjoin the 
governor from instituting and prosecut- 
ing forfeiture proceedings under section 
33 of article 2 of the Washington consti- 
tution, which is assailed as being un- 
constitutional. 

The power company is a Washington 
corporation but the majority of its stock 
is owned by a Canadian company. It 
is engaged in the transmission of elec- 
trical current, purchased in Canada, 
from a point in British Columbia across 
the international boundary line into 
Washington, where it is sold and dis- 
tributed to the inhabitants of the town 
of Northport, and to other distributees 
in the State. 

It is pointed out that the company is 
also engaged in the development of 
mining properties in Washington, which 





business consumes some of the trans- 
mitted power. The provision in the 
Washington constitution prohibits the 


ownership of land by aliens except “that 
the provisions of his act shall not apply 
to lands containing valuable deposits of 
minerals, metals, iron, coal or fire clay.” 
For the purposes of the act a corpora- 
tion, the majority of the stock of which 
is owned by aliens, is considered an 
alien. 


A petition for review of a case involv- 
ing the question of whether an American 
vesgel, licensed for the coastwise trade, 
is engaged in trade other thansthat for 
which she is licensed when she conveys a 
cargo of intoxicating liquor from the 
high seas to ports of the United States 
without a permit, was denied by the Su- 
preme Court on June 2. The petition 
was filed in the case of Alksne v. United 
States, No. 902. 

According to the memoxandum of the 
Government in opposition to the grant- 
ing of the petition, the case originated 
by the filing of a libel for forfeiture 
against the steamship “Cretan,” of which 
the petitioner was master. The vessel, 
enrolled and licensed to engage in coast- 
wise trade, sailed from Boston, it was 
alleged, but, instead of going on the 
voyage represented, met an unknown ves- 
sel on the high seas and took on board 
82.000 gallons of alcohol. 

The district court ordered the vessel 
forfeited, and the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit upheld that 
ruling. 

It was claimed on the part of the peti- 
tioner that transporting liquor is not an 
unlawful trade within the meaning of and 
subject to seizure under section 4377 of 
the Revised Statutes. 


Lack of Jurisdiction 


A determination of the validity of a 
State law of Nebraska providing for} 
State regulatiop of trust companies with | 
impaired credit as against the efficacy 
oi the national bankruptcy act will not 
be made by the Supreme Court as a 
result of the court’s failure to find juris- 
diction over the case of Gamble v. Danicl., | 
No. 852, on appeal from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

The appeal was dismissed for want 
ef jurisdiction on authority of section 
240(b) of the Judicial Code as amended 
by the act of Feb. 13, 1925. A motion 
for an extension of time within which 
to file a petition for a writ of certiorari 
was also denied. 

The history of the litigation as set 
out in the statement of jurisdiction de- 


clares that the defunct trust company 
involved was organized under the Ne- 
braska_ statut@és providing for trust 
companies. 


This case, it was pointed out in the 
jurisdictional statement, arose after the 
attorney general of Nebraska had 
cured an order of the State district court 
for the State department of trade and 
commerce to take over the Peter’s Trust 
Company. Pursuant to this order the 
appellant was designated trustee and as- 
sumed control of the property. Later, 
involuntary proceedings in bankruptcy 
were instituted but before there was an 
adjudication, a voluntary petition was | 
filed and the appellee was appointed re- 
ceiver. 

The appellee, it is alleged, demanded 
the assets of the company from. the 
trustee who refused to transfer them. 
The State district court also refused to 
order such a transfer. Later, however, 
upon petition for a summary order, the 
United States district court directed that 
the transfer be made and upon appeal 
the circuit court of appeals held that 
order proper. 

The legal proposition presented, it was 
pointed out in the satement of jurisdic- 
tion was as follows: The Federal bank- 
ruptcy act exempts from its operation, 
“municipal, railroad, insurance, and 
banking corporations,” and so the ques- 
tion arose as to whether or not the trust 
companye was a banking corporation 
within the meaning of the act. If it was 
a banking corporation, then it was not 
subject to bankruptcy proceedings, and 
Daniel, receiver, was not entitled to pos- 
sessian of the property. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit held that the company 
was not a banking corporation (V U. S. 
Daily 291) and that the proper proceed- 
ing for the trustees was by plenary suit. 

Seizure of Evidence 

The validity of a seizure of documen- 
tary evidence following an arrest upon an 
insufficient warrant is involved in a case 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on June 2 agreed to review by 
reason of the granting of a petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. The 
case is entitled Go-Bart Importing Co. 


se- 


v. United States, No. 890. 
The documentary evidence taken by 
the prohibition officials, the petition | 


index | 
invento- 
sold and 


points out, consisted of the books, 
lists of customers and detailed 
ries of liquorseon hand, received, 
delivered. 

The Government contended, in its brief 
in opposition to the granting of the peti- 
tion, that the arrest was not illegal, 
being one a private person could have 
made, and that hence the seizure incident 
thereto was not invalid. 

Compensation Case Rejected 

The Supreme Court declined to under- 
take the consideration of a decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit in which, it was alleged, 
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Claims in Patent for Watch Case 
Invalid for Lack 


of Invention 





Making in One Piece a Device Previously Made in Parts 


Said Not to Disclose Patentable Novelty; Com- | 


mercial Success Not Conclusive Test 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kay JEWELRY COMPANY V. THE GRUEN 
NATIONAL WATCH CASE COMPANY; CirR- 
CUIT COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH 
CIRCUIT. 

Appeal from the District_Court for the 
Southern District of Ohio. Before DEN- 
ISON, MACK and Hicks, Circuit Judges. 
The full text of the court's opinion, 

delivered May 13, follows: 

Mack, Circuit Judge.—Appeal from a 
decree permanently enjoining defenf- 
ant, a retailSjeweler, from making, using, 
or selling watches containing cases man- 
ufactured according to United States 
Patent No. 1573134, for improvements 
in “watchcase and process for making 
same,” granted to plaintiff on Feb. 46, 
1926, on the application of Carl W. 
Bieser. The decree further ordered an 
accounting of profits and damages. Both 


claims of the Bieser patent were held 
valid and infringed; the court further 
found specially that the suit was de- 


fended by the Bulova Watch Case Com- 
pany of New York City. As infringe- 
ment is admitted, we need consider only 
the question of the validity of the claims. 

When wrist watches first came into 
vogue, the cases were designed in a va- 
riety of ways to provide means for at- 
taching the wrist strap which, at that 
time, was usually made in one pieceg A 
common form consisted of parallel slots 
cut through the flange of the case so 
that the continuous ribbon or strap 
passed between the back of the case and 
the wrist of the wearer. In another 
form, wire loops were soldered tp the 
case and bent downward to receive the 
strap or ribbon. Later, it became the 
style to have the strap or ribbon d@is- 
continuous at the watch. To provide a 
suitable connection for the ends of this 
two-piece strap or ribbon, similar wire 
loops were used with their ends soldered 
to the respective sides of the case. This 
form, however, though still in use was 
objectionable because the fixed nature of 
the strap bar made it difficult to remove 
a worn ribbon or strap and to attach a 
new one. 


Integral Structure 


Claimed by Patent 
To remedy this difficulty, some watch 


maker, before the application for the 
patent in suit, devised a form of re- 
movable strap bar. In this, the strap 


bar was provided at either end with a 
movable pin, kept in place by a spring. 
The pins extended into sockets drilled 
into lugs rigidly attached to the case. 
By pressing these movable pins inward, 
the entire strap bar could be removed 
from its lugs and slipped out of the 
loop in the end of the worn strap and 
into the loop of a new strap which could 
then be snapped into place between the 
watch case lugs. The new arrangement, 
however, necessitated reasonably large 
and substantial lugs on the watch case 
so that holes might be drilled into them 
to receive the movable pins on the ends 
of the wrist strap bars The general 
practice was to make these lugs as sep- 
“ 


arate pieces and to solder them to the | 
watch case, This required the stamping | 
of separate lugs which had to be drilled | 
before attachment; frequently, it was | 
necessary to use small rivets which were | 
fitted into holes in the bezel (i. e., case 
front in which the crystal is inserted) | 
or back and were swaged therein. More- | 
over, if filled metals were used, it was 
necessary to make the lugs of solid| 
metal, thereby increasing the cost; even 
then, solder seams were sometimes vis- 
ible. 

The application for the patent in suit, 
filed Apr. 10, 1923, was predicated upon 
this previous, unpatented device of re- 
movable lugs, and stated that its objects 
were “to provide a watch bezel and back 
wherein the soldering heretofore neces- 
sary for securing lugs thereon for 
mounting of wrist straps and the like, 
is eliminated;” “to provide a watch bezel 
having lugs for receiving strap bars, the 
lugs behind formed integral with the 
back or bezel;” and “to provide a sim- 
ple, expeditious, and efficient process for 
forming lugs and watch cases in a single 
integral structure.” The method claims 
were immediately rejected by the Patent 
Office, and after repeaied revisions and 
rejections, were canceled by Bieser, the 
patentee. The product claims were 
prosecuted and revised to meet succes- 
sive rejections, and were finally allowed 
as follows: 

Lack of Invention and 
Prior Use Charged 

“1. As a new article of manufacture 
a sheet metal watch case stamping com- 
prising a base and peripheral flanges 
extending from the base and integral 
lugs formed at the periphery, connecting 
the flanges and lying wholly outwardly 
beyond one pair of opposing flanges. 

“2. As a new article of manufacture 
a sheet metal wrist watch case stamp- 
ing comprising a base and _ peripheral 
flanges extending perpendicular from the 
base, and lugs connecting adjacent 
flanges and having opposed parallel 
faces, one of said parallel faces of each 
lug being aligned with one face of an 
adjacent peripheral flange, the lugs be- 
ing disposed in pairs at opposite ends 
the case and each pair adapted to 
receive a mounting for wrist straps.” 

The bezel or back described in these 
claims is made by stamping a single 
piece of metal into the desired shape 


by means of dies having recesses and 


ol 


projections so arranged that the lugs and | 


case are formed at the same time and by 
the same operation. Where filled metal 
used for the case, solid metal js no 
longer required for the lugs, soldering 
becomes unnecessary, and, it is alleged, 
a saving of $1.32 per case, or 24 per 
cent, is effected. A set of dies, however, 
is very expensive; that used by plain- 
tiff cost $2,500. Consequently, the man- 
ufacture of the lugs integral with the 
case is economically practicable only if 
a large run of one style is assured, 
The validity of the patent was assailed 


Is 





CURRENT LAW 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Bankruptey—Petition—Acts of Bankruptey—Sale of Assets With Intent to Con- 


ceal Proceeds— 


An allegation that the alleged bankrupt held a forced sale at greatly reduced 
prices for the purpose of converting his assets to cash with intent to conceal 
the proceeds of the sale was not sufficient to sustain an involuntary petition 
under section three of chapter three of the bankruptcy act, since to bring allega- 


tions within such section it is 


necessary to allege that the alleged bankrupt 


transferred, conveyed, concealed, or removed, or permitted to be removed any 
part of his property, and not that he intended to do so, 
In re Bayman, etc., Bankrupt; D. C., M. D. Pa., No. 6619, May 16, 1930, 


Copyrights—Infringement— 


Failure of owner of musical copyright manufacturing phonograph records to 
file notice in Copyright Office is no defense to an action for infringement of 
the right to perform the copyrighted work publicly for profit. 


Lutz et al. v. Buck, ete.; C. C. 


Copyrights—Infringement— 


Section 25(b) allowing $250 damages, 


A. 5, No. 5743-44, 


,o_se 


May 6, 1930. 


and not subdivision (1) (EF) of section 


25 of copyright act of 1909, governs damages for infringement of copyright for 


publig performance, in spite 
$10 penalty. 
Lutz et al. v. Buck, 


ete. C.C. 


of fourth subdivision of section 25(b) providing 


A. 5, No. 5743-44, May 6, 1930. 


Insurance—Accident and Health Insurance—Liabifity for Sickness Indemnity— 


Blindness— 


Where a rider amended a sick and accident policy so as to eliminate benefits 
for disability from loss of eyesight, the insurance company was not liable, on in- 


ability of insured to work because of blindness caused by ruptured blood 
vessel in eye not caused by an accident, under another provision of the 
policy for monthly sickness indemnity. 


The Standard Accident Ins. Co, 


May 23, 1930. 


\ - 


of 


Detroit, Mich., v. 


Bailey; Ky. Ct. Appls., 


x 


Patents—Infringement—Tests of Infringement— 


Imported machines made in Germany by owner of German patent 


infringe 


United States patent to same inventor when owned by plaintiff herein. 


Weygandt Co. v. Van Emden, cte.; D. C., 


1930, , 


Patents—Marking Patented—Accounting— 


S.D.N. Y., Equity 45-251, May 14, 


Defendant held for damages and profits because of actual knowledge of patent 
acquired while in plaintiff’s employ, although patentee did not comply with mark- 
ng requirements of section 4900 of the Revised Statutes. 


Vgygandt Co. v. 
1939, 


Van Emden, ete.; D. C., 


S. D. Y., Equity 45-251, May 14, 


N. 


Patents—Parties—Parties Entitled to Sue—Title— i 
Where plaintiff is assignee by transfer for full term of patent with proviso 


of reversion to assignor if assignee 


ceases 


to be agent for third party, the 


assignee so long as he remains such agent can bring a suit for infringement in 
his name alone without joining as plaintiff the party owning the reversionary 


right in the patent. 
Weygandt Co. v. 
1930, 


Von Emden, ete.; 


dD. 


C., S. DN. Y., Equity 45-251, May 14, 


Pledges—Sale—Conversion of Collateral to Drafts— 

Where pledges of negotiable paper as collateral security for bank’s payment 
of note did not have possession of sight drafts into which the collateral had been 
in part converted or knowledge of such conversion, the sale of the collateral by 
the pledgee, pursuant to power of sale in pledge contract, was not void because 
the drafts were not present at the time of the sale, under a California statute 
requiring property sold at pledgee’s sale to be in view of persons attending sale. 


California Bank v. Daniel et cl; Aviz. 


Sup. Ct., No. 2764, May 19, 1930. 


Motor Vehicles—Operation—Degree of Care As to Guest—Gross Negligence— 


The owner of an automobile who has invited a guest to ride gratuitously. | 275), and the consolidation of parts may 


in the automobile is not liable for injuries to the guest, in the absence of gross 


negligence. 


Eastman et al. v. Silva ct al.; 


Wash. Sup. Ct, No. 


29%) 


~wal 


» May 1, 1930. 


Waters and Water Courses—Contracts—Contract of State Irrigation District. 
With United States—Power of District Board to Enter Into Contract— 

The board of directors of a Nebraska irrigation district had authority, under 
sections 3465 and 3466 of the Revised Statutes of 1913 of Nebraska, to enter 


into a contract with the United 
constructed by the United States, 


States for water supply from a 
to be paid for over a period of 10 years, 


reservoir 


notwithstanding chapter 205 of the 1915 acts of Nebraska providing for the 


purchase of 


water supply by contracts to be approved by the voters of the 


district where payment is to extend over a period of mere than one year, with 


saving clause providing that such act 


irrigation district has under 
and shall be cumulative there 


to since 


and particularly the word “cumulative” 


under the prior act. 


“shall not limit the rights which any 


the existing laws to purchase a water supply 


such act in view of such-saving clause 
did not affect the power of the board 
= 


Byidgeport Irrigation District v. United States of America; C. C. A. 8, No. 


~8714, May 5, 1930. 


| counsel 


| stating 


| 
| 


|that would 





Federal and State 


Court Decisions 


v 
Summary of Opinions Published tn 
Full Text in This Issue 
a. 


Patents—Patentability — Divided and 
Integral Parts— 

Patent 1573134 to Bieser for Watch 
Case and process for making same and 
relating particularly to a wrist watch 
case making integral the case and lugs 
for the attachment of the strap which 
had theretofore been made separately, 
and the lugs soldered to the case, held 
void for want of invention.—Kay 
Jewelry Co. v. Gaen National Watch 
Case Co. (C. C. A. 6.)+V U. S. Daily 
1077, June 4, 1930. 

A 
Insurance—Health and Accident Insur- 
ance—Liability for Sickness Indemnity 
Following Blindness— 

Where an accident and health policy 
issued to one who had lost the sight of 
one eye was endorsed with a rider 
gliminating benefits specified for dis- 
ability. from loss of eyesight, the in- 
surance company, on the insured’s in- 
ability to work because of blindness 
not due to an accident, was not liable 
for monthly sickness indemnity under 
another provision of the policy.—The 
Standard Accident Ins. Co. of Detroit, 
Mich., v. Bailey. (Ky. Ct. Appls.)—V 
U. S. Daily 1077, June 4, 1930. 


on the grounds of lack of invention and 
prior use. As to the former, which is 
the only defense we need consider, de- 
fendant asserts that no invention was 
shown in making integral parts which 
were formerly made in two pieces and 
mechanically attached; that watch cases 
with integral projections were known to 
the prior watch case art; and that in the 
sheet metal art, alleged to be analogous, 
the use of integral lugs or projections, 
stamped in the initial operation, was 
likewise well known. Plaintiff contends 
that the alleged invention did not consist 
merely in making integra’ what was 
formerly made separately and attached, 
but that the Bieser patent disclosed a 
watch ease embodying a new construc- 
tion which possessed marked structural 
advantages and at the same time per- 
mitted a great saving of precious metals. 
The patent in suit presents the typical 
case, difficult in its simplicity, in whieh 
a court must determine whether the 
specifications and claims set forth a dis- 
tinct advance over the prior art or 
merely formulate a mechanical adapta- 
tion which might have been made by 
anyone skilled in the particular field. 
But before considering this question, it 
is necessary for us to ascertain just 
what were the precise disclosures of the 
Bieser patent, 
Specifications or Claims 


Fail to Show Points Urged 
Plaintiff insists that Bieser's basic 
problem was to provide a construction 
be strong enough, if solid 
lugs were eliminated, to support the 
watch and straps.: It is argued that his 
task was not only to make the lugs in- 
tegral with the case, but to arrange the 
parts as to increase the strength, 
retain a suitable appearance, and secure 


so 


resistance to strains when hollow, thin 
metal shells were substituted for solid 
lugs. The contention is that these ob- 


jects were secured by a system of brac- 
ing whereby the side walls of the case 
were made in alignment with the walls 
of the lugs, and the inside walls of the 
latter were formed parallel to the qut- 


; dent policy. 


side walls and at right angles to the, 


vertical end walls of the casing. These 


end walls were located between the in-| 


side lug walls so as to brace them. 
addition, since the whole was stamped 
in one piece, the bottom of the case con- 
tinues out as the bottoms,of the lugs, a 
necessary result which, it qs claimed, lent 
strength to the finished case. 

The difficulty with this theory is that 
it appears to emanate entirely from 
and can nowhere be found in 
either the specifications or claims of the 
patent. The specifications were directed 
chiefly to a description of the method of 
manufacture, which Bieser sought to pat- 
ent but was forced to abandon; after 
the objects of his invention, 
above quoted, and describing the method 
of manufacture, the patentee concluded: 


In| 
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Policy Provision Avoiding Risk 


( 





Is Held to Prevent Recovery 





Elimi 


nation of Benefits for Loss of Eyesight Bars Relief 


Under Sickness Indemnity for Inability 
To Work Due to Blindness 





THE STANDARD ACCIDENT 
COMPANY OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN, V. 
J. WALKER BAILEY; KENTUCKY COURT 
OF APPEALS. 

Appeal from Boyle Circuit Court. 

BEN D. SmitH & Son for appellant; 
SANDERS H. Cay for appellee. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 23, follows: 

Gricssy, J.—This acti6n was_insti- 
tuted in the Boyle Circuit Court by J. 
Walker Bailey against the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of 
Mich., appellant here, on a sick and acci- 
Appellee recovered the sum 
of $870 and appellant prosecutes this 
appeal. 

The appellee made written application 
to appellant on Jan. 26, 1924, for one of 
its standard sick and accident insurance 
policies, which application was accepted 
and policy issued on Feb. 6, 1924. The 
policy in so far as pertinent to a de- 
cision of this case is as follows: 

“Hereby insures J. Walker Bailey 
(hereinafter called the insured), whose 
occupation is an operator and leverman in 
tower, against loss resulting from bodily 
injuries effected directly, exclusively and 
independently of all other causes through 
external, violent and accidental means, 
except when intentionally self-inflicted 
while sane or insane, and against dis- 
ability from sickness which is contracted 
and begins not less than 15 days from 
the date of this policy, subject to 
conditions and limitations hereinafter 
contained, for the period or periods here- 
inafter specified, the first commencing on 
Feb, 25, 1924, and each beginning and 
ending at 12 o'clock noon, standard time 
of the place where insured resides. 

The principal sum of this policy in the 
first year two thousand dollars 
($2,000). 


Monthly 
lars ($60). 
Monthly 
lars ($60). 

Specific indemnities: 

Article 1—-If any one of the losses 
enumerated below shall result from such 
injuries aloné, within 120 days from the 
date of the accident, the company will 
pay the sum specified 6pposite such loss 
and in addition will pay monthly in- 
demnity provided in article 2 from 
the date of accident to the date of death, 


is 


sickness indemnity sixty dol- 


as 


Detroit, | 


accident indemnity sixty dol-| 


INSURANCE , is not regularly 


all} 


dismemberment or loss of sight, if be- | 


tween such dates, by reason of such in- 
jury alone, the insured shall be imme- 
diately, wholly and continuously disabled 


and prevented from performing any and / 


every kind of duty pertaining to his oc- 
cupation; but only one of the amounts 
so specified and the additional monthly 
indemnity will be paid for injuries re- 
sulting from one accident. 

Death, loss of limb or sight: 

For loss of life, principal sum; for 
loss of both hands, double the principal 
sum; for loss of both feet, double the 
principal sum; for loss of one hand and 
one foot, double the principal sum; for 
loss of either hand or foot and loss of 
left eye, double the principal sum; for 
loss of either hand, principal sum; for 
loss of either foot, principal sum; for 
loss of teét eye, one-half principal sum; 
for loss of thumb and index finger of 
either hand, one-third principal sum, 

Loss as above used with reference to 
hand, hands,,foot or feet, means com- 
plete severance at or above the wrist o1 
ankle joint, so that no part of the hand 
or foot remains, as used with reference 
to the eye or eyes means the irrevocable 
loss of the entire sight thereof; and as 


| used with reference to thumb and index 


“The casings made as disclosed herein | 


are lighter in weight than would be the 
case if solid lugs were soldered upon the 
casing, and besides a great saving of 
valuable metal is, accomplished. Fur- 
ther, this method eliminates the line of 
soldering that is noticeable at the place 
of mounting of soldered lugs upon the 
cases; especially is this noticeable when 
white gold used, Also tremendous 
savings of time and labor are accom- 
plished.” 
Simplicity of Device 
No Bar to Invention 

It clear from this statement and 
likewise apparent from an examination 
of the file wrapper that Bieser was in- 
terested primarily in the specified proc- 
and advantages incident thereto, 
rather than in the design or structural 
benefits of any of the bezels or back 
which might be manufactured. More- 
over, there is not a word in Bieser’s 
own testimony in the case as to these al- 
leged structural advantages. Evidently 
they were not apparent to him. No- 
where in the record is there any evidence 
as to the necessity for bracing the case 
against particular stress on the lugs. 
The respective arrangement of parts 
seems to be merely the necessary result 
of making the lugs integral with the 
case in a single #tamping operation. 


is 


is 


ess, 


Bieser’s contribution, then consisted 
in making integral the case and lugs 
which had theretofore been made sep- 


arately. He accomplished this by the 
use of complementary dies; and in addi- 
tion to a marked saving in precious 
metals, the improved cases could be made 
more quickly and with a considerable 
saving in laber. Merely making in one 
piece a device previously made in parts, 
which were soldered or otherwise at- 
tached, does not usually involve inven- 
tion. Howard v. Detroit Stove Works, 
150 U. S. 164; Consolidated Electric 
Mfg. Co. v. Holtzer, 67 Fed. 907 (C. C. 
A. 1st); Standard Caster & Wheel Co. 
v. Caster Socket Co., 113 Fed, 162 (C. C. 
A. 6th). 

,_ The simplicity of such an improve- 
fment, however, does not bar invention 
(The Barbed Wire Patent, 143 U. S. 


constitute a patentable advance. Kre- 
mentz v. Cottle Company, 148 U. S. 556. 
The question turns upon the facts of 
each case, and while the decisions usually 
hold such patents invalid, “the exception 
to the general rule must depend upon 
special facts indicating the presence of 
the inventive faculty in a degree greater 
than the mere mechanical knowledge ex- 
hibited by so simple an improvement.” 
Standard Caster & Wheel Co. v. Caster 
Socket Co., 113 Fed. 162, 166 (C. C. A. 
6th), and cases cited. 

wWe are of the opinion that there is 
nothing in the present case to show 
more than the application of mechanical 
skill to devices shown in the active prior 
art. Unlike Krementz v. Cottle, supra, 
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finger means complete severance at 
above the metacarpophalangeal joints. 

The payment in any such case shall 
end this policy.” 

Another provision referring to indem- 
nity for sickness is as follows: 

“Monthly sickness indemnity. 

“Article 9. The company will pay said 
monthly sickness indemnity for the pe- 
riod not exceeding one year during which 
the insured shall be wholly and contin- 
uously disabled and pwevented from per- 
forming any and every duty pertaining 
to any business or occupation by reason 
of sickness, and if such disability shall 
continue for more than one year, the 
company thereafter will pay one-fourth 
of said monthly sickness indemnity for 
so long as it shall continue; but no in- 
demnity shall be payable under this 
for any period during which the in 


or 





Commonwealth of Kentucky: Frankfort 


treated by a licensed 
physician.” . 

Then two riders were indorsed on the 
policy as follows: 

“This 
eliminating therefrom any benefits for 
disability due to injury to or loss of sight 
of the right eye and for loss of sight of 
both eyes. 

“The Standard 
Company. . 

“R-16 (Signed) Charles C. Bowen, Sec- 
retary. 

“Dated Detroit, Michigan.” 

“It is expressly understood and agreed 
that any injury producing a hernia or 
any disability resulting directly or indi- 
rectly from hernia shall not be covered 
by this policy, anything in the policy to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

“The Standard Accident 
Company. 


Accident Insurance 


Insurance 


“(Signed) Charles C. Bowen, Secre- 
tary.” -~ 
Claim Based on 
Sickness Indemnity 

Appellee in his application repre- 


sented that he had suffered from a partly 
detached retina of the right eye and a 
rupture on his right side and in view of 
these two defects the two riders were 
indorsed on the policy. The one exclud- 
ing any benefits for disability résulting 
directly or indirectly trom hernia is not 
in question here and hence will not be 
discussed, 

On Jan. 16, 1926, the appellee while 
performing his usual duties as tower 
man and without any external violent or 
accidental means suffered a ruptured 
blood vessel in his left eye. He had pre- 
viously lost the sight of his right eve, 
which was the effect of the detached 
retina and now, as the result of the 
ruptured blood vessel of his left eye, he 
has also lost the practical use of the 
left eye. 

Appellee’S claim is based on article 9, 
which is fully set out above. <A para- 
graph in appellee’s petition is as follows: 

“Plaintiff states that while said policy 


of insurance was in force, he suffered a} 


disease or sickness impairing the vision 
of his left eye that on Jan. 16 by 
reason of said impaired vision and as a 
result thereof he had to discontinue his 
vocation of railroad telegraph operator, 
and became at said time wholly and con- 
tinuously disabled and prevented from 
performing any and every duty pertain- 
ing to any business or occupation; that 
such disability has continued from said 
date up to the present.” 

Before answer was filed appgllant peti- 
tioned to remove the action to the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Kentucky. Judge Cochran 
sustained a motion to remand the case 
to the Boyle Circuit Court for trial. Af- 
ter the case had been remanded to the 
Boyle Circuit Court and before answer 
was filed, the appellee treated the peti- 
tion for the removal as an answer and 
filed a reply thereto, The petition for 
removal alleged the terms and conditions 
of the policy generally, including article 
9, covering monthly sickness indemnity, 
the rider indorsed thereon eliminating 
benefit for disability due to injury to or 
loss of sight of the right eye and for 
loss of sight of both eyes; denied appel- 
lee suffered a disease or sickness impair- 
ing the vision of his left eye and alleged 
appellee lost the sight of his left eye 
had become wholly and continuously dis- 
abled as a result thereof and that such 
disability was excepted in the policy for 
which appellant was not liable. 
Reports of Injury 


Quoted by Court 

The reply completed the issues. 

During the testimony of plaintiff it was 
announced in open court and in the pres- 
ence of the jury that: “No claim is made 
here for the loss of sight; the only claim 
made here for the disease which 
brought about that loss of sight, dis 
ability, on the advice of—the doctor’s ad- 
vice telling him not to work.” 

It appears from the evidence that the 
plaintiff was a telegraph operator and 
switch-tower man. On the morning of 
Jan, 16, 1926, the plaintiff went to work 
as usual and shortly thereafter began to 
notice little particles like soot in front 


so 


Is 


of his left eye; he worked on the balance 
of that day and on the following Mon- 
day went to consult Dr. Satler of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, a specialist of the eye, nose 
}and throat; he was on that day Jan, 18, 





policy is hereby amended by, 
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Resolution for Investigation 
Of District Court Is Urged 


The House Committee on Judiciary on 
June 2 filed a report in the House recom- 
mending passage of a resolution (H. Res, 
191) calling on the Attorney General for 
papers, letters, memoranda, and reports 
regarding bankruptcy cases in the 
Western District of Tennessee and all 
|information, data and files relating to 
| Judge Harry B. Anderson, of that dis- 
| trict court. 

The report said the Federal adminis- 
tration of justice in that district has been 
the cause of a great deal of comment 
though charges of alleged misconduct 
are “most emphatically denied by the 
judge and others who might be involved.” 

It says, however, that a thorough in- 
vestigation is necessary in the interest 
of justice and for protection and reputa- 
tion of the name and good standing of 
the Federal court. 

« SS 


1926, ordered to the hospital by Dr. Sat- 
ler, put to bed and told to be quiet. He 
was in the hospital nine days. Upon leav- 
ing the hospital he was instructed to go 
home, go to bed and remain quiet. He 
returned to Dr. Satler Feb. 10 after hav- 
ing remained in that quiet position, and 
in ‘wed most of the time when he was 
again instructed to be quiet, not to do 
any work nor stooping nor lifting. Other 
physicians prescribed the same treat- 
ment. Notice of the alleged disability 
was first given appellant on Jan. 20, 1926, 
when the insured made claim in which 
he states: 

“Q. What are your injuries? 

“A. Ruptured blood vessel in left eye.” 

The next statement filed Apr. 5, 1926: 

“Q. What is the name of the disease 
which disabled you? 

“A. Hemorrhage in left eye. 

“Q. Have you ever been afflicted with 
this same kind of sickness? 

“A. Similar trouble in 1921 in right 
eve. 

Dr. Horace” Reed on Mar. 10, 1926, 
made report in part as follows: 

“Q. What disease did your examina- 
tion disclose as to cause of his disability 
and what clinical symptoms were pres- 
ent? 

“A. Complicated cataract right eye, 
detachment of retina left eye * * *. 

“Q. When, in your judgment, could he 
have resumed at least a part of his 
work? 

“A. Never. 

“Q. Has claimant, as far as you can 
ascertain, ever before this attack suf- 
ered from any sickness similer to that 
described herein? 

“A. Yes; in opposite eye * * *, 

“Q. Give any facts which would throw 
any further light upon the case. 

“A. This man had the same trouble 
with the opposite eye several years ago, 
which had a complicated cataract and 
hopelessly blind.” 


| Testimony Indicates 
Total Blindness 


The appellee was asked to read the 
policy to the jury, and he could not do 
so. He was, then asked to count the 
windows in the courtroom, and he counted 
nine; asked the number of large electrie 
lamps hanging from the ceiling, and he 
said two; the attorney held up a hand, 
seated about 10 feet from appellee, and 
asked him which hand he was holding 
up, and he could not tell. The jailer, Mr. 
Best, testified that there were 12 win- 
dows in the courtroom, and that there 
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In the modern 
manner 


You could easily get lost in the 
lounge rooms... there are so 
many of them. Greens, yellows, 
| browns. Rooms that form a 
background for living. 

Nude sun-bathing. Squash 
courts. A library with the kind 
of books you actually read! The 
salt sea air. Good food. Ine 

rmality, Friendliness. A week 
of two at Haddon Hall puts 
new reason into living. 

Write for rates and litera- 
ture. A Motoramp garage ad- 
joins the hotel. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 
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American and European Plans 
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Why seek afar for old-world pleasures that lie at your 
very door. Come to Canada! 
... TO THE GRAND OLD PROVINCE OF QUEBEC e 
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and England. 


Lakes, streams, forests, 
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... where the musical language of France is spoken and 
modern resorts dot a countryside of landmarks and 


KANSAS CITY 
LES 

607 So. Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


...or TO CANADA'S ATLANTIC PROVINCES... 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island 
- »«Tich in colonial charm and the customs of Scotland 


Here indeed is boundless scope for your vacation. 


seashore . . . and the sports 


that go with them. Famous Lower St. Lawrence resorts, 
quiet retreats, camp life and picturesque cities including 


Ottawa, ancient Quebec; and 


historic Halifax and Saint John... offering an un- 
limited programme of sightseeing, fun and freedom. 


Seasoned travellers find Eastern Canada so satisfying. 
It offers everything. Full information from any Can- 
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Indiana Ruling 
Given on Liability 
Of Insurance Firm. 


Opinion of Attorney General 
Invokes Advancement to 
Mutual Company by 
Agency Concern 








State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, June 3. 


An advance made by a. agency com- | 
pany to a mutual insurance company, 
to be repaid when the surplus of the 
insurance company cxceeds twice the 
amount of the advancement, has been 
‘held by Attorney General James M. Og- 
den to be a contingent liability. 

Whenever the surplis amounts to 
more than twice the advancement, an 
-amount equal to the surplu. above that 
sum should be considered a liability of 
the company to the extent of aly uppaid | 
alance of the advancement, Mr. Ogden 
ruled. Under Indiana laws, it was held, | 

sch advancements must be reported 
the annual reports of the insurance com- 
pany. 

Addressed to Commissioner 

The opinion, which was addressed to 
the State insurance commissioner, Clar- 
ence C. Wysong, follows in full text: 

I have before me your letter as fol- 
lows: 

“T attach herewith agrecment entered 
into by a certain agency company with 
an insurance company organized under 
the ..utual insurance laws of this State. 

“It will be noted that the moneys ad- 
vanced shall be repaid when the surplus 
of the said insurance company shall ex- 
ceed twice the amount of such advance- | 
ment, or, to wit, $100,00. The annual 
statement as filed by this company 1n | 
this office, showing its condition as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, shows the surplus to be | 
$92,164.07. It has been the practice of | 
this department, in the examination of 
this company, not to consider the moneys 
due under certain advance agreements | 
as a liability. 

“Your opinion is respectfully re- 
quested as to whether or not any moneys 
due under this agreement shall be con- 
sidered a liability of the company.” 

Contingencies of Liability 

The liability of the insurance company | 
imposed by the attached contract, as- 
suming that the notes, if any, contain 
the same provisions, is contingent only. 
The contingencies upon which liability 
depends are as follows: ; ; 

1. After the payment of a prior lien 
referred to therein, the sum advanced to 
said company under the terms of the 
agreement is to be repaid whenever and 
to the extent that the surplus of said | 
insurance company shall exceed $100,000, 
this contingency as appears from your 
letter does not exist. Whenever it does 
exist, an amount equal to any surplus 
above $100,000 should be considered a 
liability to the extent of any unpaid 
balance of said advancement. 

2, In the event said insurance com- 
pany should be unable to extend its busi- 
ness into other States, as herein con- 
templated, or should abandon its efforts 
so to do, or having so extended its busi- 
ness should withdraw from said States, 
the said advancement shall, be repaid to 
said agency company; provided always, 
that all debts or liabilities created by | 
or imposed on said insurance company 
while doing business in said State or 
States, as aforesaid, shall be first duly | 
paid, canceled, released, or otherwise 
lawfully discharged. 

Advancements Reported 


Your letter does not state as to 
whether this contingency has arisen and, | 
therefore, no answer can be given as 
to it. 

You will note, however, that mutual 
insurance companies of this State or- 
ganized under the act of 1915, or having 
accepted its provisions, are governed in 
such matters by Burns Annotated In- 
diana Statutes of 1926, section 9110, 
which requires them to report Such ad- 
vancements in their annual report. | 

It is apparent that your question can 
not be answered categorically but what | 
has been said, I think, is sufficient as a 
statement of the principles by which! 
you should be governed. 





Bay State Postpones | 
Revision of Auto Law 





Legislature Adjourns Without 
Action on Various Bills 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, June 3. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has ad- | 
journed without taking action on any 
of the numerous measures which would 
have revised the methods of rating risks | 
under the compulsory automobile insur- 
ance law or which would have created 
State agencies to write this form of pro- 
tection. 

The State supreme court declared un- | 
constitutional the initiative proposal of 
Frank A. Goodwin, chairman of the Bos- 
ton finance commission, to create a State 
fund for writing compulsory automo- 
bile insurance and recently the legisla- 
ture refused to substitute a bill of Rep-| 
resentative Martin Hays to establish a 
State mutual insurance company to com- 
pete with private companies in writing 
all forms of automobile insurance. 

A proposal for demerit rating of auto- 
mobile operators was defeated, following 
eh the house refused to approve a 
mé@asure to create a new rating board 
which was to study demerit rating and 
report back to the 1931 legislature. 


Bills Introduced in 


State Legislatures 





State of Louisiana 

H. B. 402. Messrs. Frymire and Sere. To 
repeal act 52 of 1926, requiring airplanes 
carrying passengers for hire to post bonds. 

(Change in Status) 

S. B. 42. To provide for the responsibili- 
ties of individuals and sureties on bonds. 
Rejected by senate. _ ; 

H. B. 9. To appropriate residue from tax 
on insurance companies for the privilege of 
doing business in municipalities with fire 
departments to the Louisiana State Fire- 
men’s Association. Withdrawn. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Status) 


(Change in 
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Changes in Insurance Code 


For National 
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Capital Offered 





Superintendent Prepares Draft of Provisions Designed to| 


Modify Bill Codifying Regulations; House Com- 


mittee to Con 


sidér Revision 





At the suggestion of’ Representative 
Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, Ill., chairman 
of the subcommittee on insurance and 
banking of the 
bia Committee, Thomas M. Baldwin Jr., 
superintendent of insurance of the Dis- 
trict, has prepared a number of changes 
in a bill (H. R. 3941) to establish an 
insurance code for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The suggested changes will be consid- 
ered at a hearing to be held by the sub- 
committee June 5, Mr. Baldwin stated 
orally June 3. He pointed out that in 
transmitting the proposed changes to 
Mr. Reid he had stated that he had done 
the work at Mr. Reid’s suggestion and 
that he was not urging acceptance of 
each amendment. 

“T am simply giving to you my ideas 
as to what changes can, with propriety, 
be made in this bill,” Mr. Baldwin write 
Mr. Reid, “and still if the bill passes as 
amended give to the District a very 
creditable insurance law.” \ 

Mr. Baldwin explained that most of the 
suggested changes were based on recom- 
mendations made by witnesses at recent 
hearings on the bill. Only one suggestion 
was made to amend the rating sections 
of the bill, Mr. Baldwin said. 


Deviations From 
Schedule Rates 


It ig proposed to eliminate the provi- 
sion that deviations from schedule rates 
must be made by a uniform percentage 
applying to all risks of the same classi- 
fication and substitute for it a require- 
ment that companies deviating from bu- 
reau rates must make variations “uni- | 
form in their application to all of the 
risks in the class for which the varia- | 
tions are made.” Under the proposed 
change permission would also be given 
companies or associations to use their 
own schedules applying to flour mills, 
grain elevators, lumber yards, manufac- 
turing lumber risks, and woodworking 
plants. 

Mr. 


Baldwin stated that the agency 


qualification law approved by the na-/a 


tional convention of insurance commis- 
sioners was incorporated in his recom- 
mendations. He declared that this draft 
roved recently by the laws com- 


New Books 





ouse District of Colum- ! 





| mittee of the National Baard of Fire 


| Underwriters for use where an agency | 


qualification law is necessary. 

Mr. Baldwin also incorporated in his 
changes a resident agency requirement, 
in line with the recommendation of Wal- 
ter H. Bennett, secretary-treasurer of the 
| National Association of Insurance 
|'Agents. The brokers’ qualification sec- 
tion which appeared in the original biil 
has been amended. 

A new section on unauthorized insur- 
ance has beef added. It requires those 
| purchasing insurance from unauthorized 


'companies. to report such policies to the | 
superintendent of insurance and pay a 5} 
Permission would | 


per cent premium tax. 

'be given to sell unauthorized insurance 
without penalty in event the desired cov- 
erage cannot be obtained from admitted 
companies. 


Exemption From 
Rebating Provisions 


Marine and transportation insurance 
would be exempt from the rebating pro- 
visions of the bill, under the terms of an 
amendment suggested by Mr. Baldwin. 

The original provision regarding in- 
contestability of life insurance policies 
has been deleted and as a substitute the 


|section found usually in State laws on 
This | 


this subject has been incorporated. 
was done as the result of a suggestion of 
Charles G. Taylor Jr., assistant manager 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. Another amendment would 
permit life insurance companies to value 
their policies on the American men ulti- 
mate table of mortality at their option. 
Other changes proposed in Mr. Bald- 
win’s draft are a reduction in the capital 


requirements of stock companies; a re-| 


duction from $1,000,000 to $400,000 as the 
required amount of surplus for mutual 
companies to write fidelity bonds; elimi- 
nation of the clause which would have 
authorized the insurance superintendent 
to strive for uniformity in the insurance 


|laws of the various States; a provision| 


that domestic companies must be ex- 
mined at least once in three years in- 
stead of five years, as originally speci- 
fied in the bill, and a general revision 
of the section relating to reciprocal in- 
surance. 
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By ... introduction 
by H. D. Senior. 5th ed., rev. and enl. 
With 81 figures. 93 p., illus. New York, 
P. B. Hoeber, inc., 1930. 30-10594 
Gradie, Sister Barbara. The divine reward; 
a drama in three acts concerning the life 
of the Venerable Sister Catherine La- | 
boure, by a Sister of charity of St. Vin-j 
cent de Paul. 57 p., illus. Emmitsburg, 


Md., Sisters of charity of St. Joseph’s | 
1930. 30-10689 | 
Gt. Brit. Empire marketing board. The! 
Empire marketing board. 6 p. London, | 
1929, _ _ 30-2715 | 
Gt. Brit. Empire marketing board. Why 
should we buy from the empire? 7 p. 


London, 1929. 30-2714 | 
Gt. Brit. Home dept. Memorandum 
on the Workmen’s compensation act, 1925. | 





22 p. London, H,. M. Stationery off., 1929. | 
30-2716 | 

Gt. Brit. Ministry of labour. Procedure | 
regulating the entry of foreigners for | 
employment in Great Britain. (Aliens | 
order, 1920, article 1 (3) (b).) Memoran- | 
dum by the minister of labour. (Parlia- 
ment. Papers by command. Cmd. 3318.) | 
6 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 


30-2704 
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light, by ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1927.) p. 35-42. N. 
Y., 1929. 30-10599 
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and the lover. 275 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton | 
& co., 1930. 30-10700 | 


Hawtrey, Ralph George. Economic aspects 


of sovereignty. 162 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green and co., 1930. 30-10685 
| Haynes, Edith. A study of certain 


hemolytic streptococci of the beta type in 
certified milk. (Thesis (Ph, D.)--Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1927. “Reprinted from 
the Journal of infectious diseases, vol. 45, 
no. 4, Oct., 1929.") 15 p. Chicago, 1929. 
30-10602 
Houghton Mifflin company. Fifty years of | 
publishing; a history of the Educational 
department of Houghton Mifflin company. 
31 p., illus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 
1930. 3830-10585 
Kirshon, Vladimir Mikhailovich. . Red 
rust, by and A. Ouspensky, adapted 


by Virginia and Frank Vernon. 182 p. 
N. Y., Brentano’s, 1930, 30-10691 
Lebour, Marie Victoria. The planktonic 
diatoms of northern seas, by . vith 
four plates. (The Ray society, 1929.) 
244 p. London, The Ray society, 1930, | 
30-10597 

MecMurtrie, Douglas Crawford. Jotham 


Meeker, pioneer printer of Kansas, with 
a bibliography of the known issues of 
the Baptist mission press at Shawnoe, 
Stockbridge, and Ottawa, 1834-1854, by 
. and Albert H. Allen. 169 p. Chi- 
cago, Eyncourt press, 1930. 3230-10584 
New Zealand. Government stationery office, 
Wellington. Books on New Zealand. A 
list of publications on scientific and his- 


torical subjects, containing reliable in- 
formation relative to the Dominion of 
New Zealand. Obtainable from the ygov- 


ernment printer, Wellington, N. Z. 16 p., 
illus. Wellington, W. A. G,. Skinner, 
government printer, 1929, 30-10500 
New Zealand. Government stationery office, 
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(1908-1928) and publications on sale at 
the Government stationery office, Wel- 


lington, N. Z. 56 p., and Supplementary 
no. 1. Wellington, W. A. G. Skinner, 
government printer, 1929, 30-10591 
Ohio Valley improvement association, Of- 
ficial program and complete history, Ohio 
River pageant and dedication, October 
19th-25th, 1929, commemorating the com- 
pletion of the Ohio River canalization 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo, Issued by the 
Ohio Valley improvement association. 
Compiled by Geo. fe Deisler. 104 p., illus. 
Cincinnati? 1929, 30-2460 
Pitman, firm, publishers, New York. (1930. 


Isaac Pitman & sons.) New standard 
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Y., I Pitman & Sons, 1930. 30-10586 
Robertson, James Alexander. . « The 


Spanish manuscripts of the Florida state 


historical society. 24 p. * Worcester, 
Mass., The Society, 1929. od 0-10592 
Rosewater, Victor. History of cooperative 


news-gathering in the United States. 430 
p. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1930. 
30-10687 
Structure of 
(Ph, PD.) 
“Reprinted 


Steiger, Theodore Lindsay. 
prairie vegetation. {Thesis 
University of Nebraska, 1929, 


S. 420. To provide a uniform system of from Ecology, vol, xi, no. i, January, 
fire prevention throughout the Common 1950.") 170-217 p., illus, Lineoln, Neb., 
wealth. Signed by governor. rey 30-10603 
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governor. Palestine, by . with thirty illustra- 

H. 1394. Relative to arson and the pen- tions by K. Marian Reynolds. 148 p. 


alties therefor. Signed by governor. 
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N. Y., The Macmillan ce., 1929. 30-10596 





Thornton, Harold Ray. Studies on oxida- 
tion-reduction in milk. i. Oxidation-re- 
duction potentials and the mechanism of 
reduction. ii. The choice of an_ indi- 
cator for the reduction test. The reduc- 
tion of janus green B in milk, by... 
and E. G. Hastings. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Wisconsin, 1927. “Reprinted 
from Journal of bacteriology, vol. xviii, 
no. 5, November, 1929.”) p. 293-332. 
Baltimore, 1929. 30-10601 
aterman, Harriet Cutler. Studies on the 
evolution of the pelvis of man and other 
primates. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1930. “Reprint from the 
Bulletin of the American museym of nat- 
ural history, vol. lviii, art. xfi.¥) p. 585- 
642, illus. N. Y., 1929. 30-10600 
Winkler, Max. Investments of United States 

capital in Latin America. 297 p.  Bos- 

ton, World’ peace foundation pamphlets, 

1929, 30-10686 


Ww 


| Woodhead, Henry Georges Wandesforde. Ex- 


traterritoriality in China, the case against 
abolition. (“Reprinted from the Peking 
& Tientsin times, September & October, 
1929.”) 72 p., illus. Tientsin, Tientsin 
press, 1929, 30-2708 


Adams, Sir John. Modern developments in 
educational practice, by ... New ed., 
with a survey of current tendencies. 324 
p. London, University of London press, 
1929, 30-10931 

Baber, Carroll Preston. 
department routine for the college and 
university library. 71 p., illus. N. Y., 
G. E. Stechert & co. (Alfred Hafner), 
1929. 30-26264 

Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Smith, Ist 
earl of, ed. .TRe hundred best English 
essays, selected and edited, with an in- 
troductory essay. 921 p. Toronto, Cas- 
sell and co., 1929. 30-10959 

Bishop, Eugene Alfred. The development 


of a state school system: New Hampshire. | 
university, | 
Published also as Teachers college, | 


(Thesis 
19380. 
Columbia university, Contributions to ed- 
cation, no, 391.) 159 p. N. Y., Teachers 
callege, Columbia university, 1930. 
30-11029 
Blossfeldt, Karl. Art forms in nature; ex- 
amples from the plant world photo- 
graphed direct from nature by ... with 
an introduction by Karl Nierendorf. xv 
p.. 120 plates. N. Y., E. Weyhe, 1929. 
3830-11043 
The gospel for 


(Ph. D,)—Columbia 


Brown, Charles Reynolds. 
Main street, 263 p. 
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Documents described under this heading 
ave obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
The Cancroid Crabs of America of the 
Families Euryalidae, Portunidae, Atelecy- 


clidae, Cancridae and Xanthidae —Bulle- 
tin 152, Smithsonian Institution, United 
States National Museum. Price, $2.00, 


30-26601 
Revision of the Lower Eocene Wilcox Flora 
of the Southeastern States, With Descrip- 
tions of New Species Chiefly from Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky—Geological Survey 
Professional Paper 156, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Price, 75 cents. 
GS30-134 
Children in Fruit and Vegetable Canneries 
Publication No, 198, Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Price, 
40 cents. 
Growing Black Locust Trees—Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No, 1628. United States Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents 
Agr. 30-544 
Chain-Store Developments in Great Britain 
Trade Information Bulletin No, 697. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 30-26598 
Airports in Latin America—Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 696. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
3830-26593 
Erection of Certain Memorials in Belgium 
hy the American Battle Monuments Com- 





mission, Agreement between the United 
States and Belgium—Treaty Series, No. 
812, United States Department of State. 


Price, 5 cents 3830-26594 


Extension Service Review—Vol. 1, No. 3, 
June, 1930 Issued Monthly by the Ex- 
tension Service, United States Depart- 


{| ment of Agriculture. 
' §0 cents a year. 


Subscription price, 
(Agr. 30-359) 
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Insurance Risk 
Bars Recovery 


‘Holder of Policy Is Denied 

_ Relief Due to Specific 

| Elimination of Benefits 
For Loss of Eyesight 








[Continued from Page 7.] 


!were seven large electric lamps. sus- 
| pended from the ceiling. Dr. Reed tes- 
tified in part as follows: 

“Q. In your opinion, Doctor, would you 
| state whether or not Mr. Bailey is what 
| would be termed a blind man, in his left 
eye? 

“A. I don’t know how he is now. 

“Q. Was he at the time that report was 
made out? 
| “A. He was what would be termed a 
| blind man, yes. 

“Q. When you say Mr. Bailey was blind 
you mean he did not have sufficient vision 
to take care of himself out on the street? 

“A. To take care of himself out on the 
street or to carry on his wonted occupa- 
won. = oF, 

“Q. Do you think this man is going 
to improve any? 
| SA, Nov’ 
| In the case of the Continental Casualty 

Company v. Linn, 226 Ky. 328, 10 S. W. 
(2nd) 1079, this court says: 

“The application of this liberal rule of 
{construction has been made to varying | 
provisions of insurance policies and the 
extent of recovery thereunder—specili- 
cally to the term ‘total disability,’ which 
is never given its strict literal meaning 
of absolute helplessness or entire phys- 
|ical disability, but rather as inability to} 
do substantially or practically all ma- 
| terial acts in the transaction of the in- 
sured’s business in his customary and 
usual manner. Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
of New York v. Hart, 142 Ky. 25, 138 
S. W. 996; Aetna Life Insurance Co. v. 
| McCullagh, 195 Ky. 136, 241 S. W. 836; 
| Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York v. 
Logan, 191 Ky. 92, 229 S. W. 104. The 
term used must be construed in its plain, 
ordinary, and popular sense (1 C. J. 417), 
and the loss of the use of a member 
of the body is equivalent to the loss of | 
that member. Can any one doubt that! 
|one who can barely distinguish day- 
|light from darkness has lost his entire 
sight?” 

The rider attached to this policy is as 
follows: 


“This policy is hereby amended by 
eliminating therefrom any benefits for 
| disability due to injury to or loss of 


sight of the right eye and for loss of 
| Sight of both eyes. 
“The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, 
“Charles C. Bowen, 
“Secretary.” 
| We are of opinion that the endorse- 
|; ment quoted was attached for the pur- 
| pose of excluding any benefit for dis- 
ability due to injury to or loss of sight | 
of the right eye and for loss of sight of 
both eyes because the application showed 
that the applicant already suffered from 
the partial detachment of the retina of 
the right eye and on that account the 
company eliminated from coverage of the 
policy issued all disability due to blind- 
ness regardless of what the cause 
might be. 


We are further of the opinion that, 
the evidence in this case shows that the | 
| plaintiff has lost the sight of both eyes| 
within the meaning of this policy. In 
the case of Humphreys vs. National | 
Benefit Association, 139 Pa. 264, it was| 
held that the words “total and perma-| 
nent loss of sight of both eyes’? when 
used in a policy insuring a person who 
has but one eye, which fact is known to 
the insurer, means the loss of eyesight 
and that a recovery may be had where 
the insured loses the sight of his remain- 
ing eye. In Murray v. Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., 243 Fed. 285, it was held tKat 
the ability to perceive light and objects, 
|but no ability to distinguish or recog- 
nize objects is not sight but blindness. 
Also in the case of International Trav- 


(Signed) 





insured could see hi 
of his injured eye, he could not use it 
|for reading, or rely on it to go about 
|with, the evidence was held sufficient 
|to show a loss of the entire sight of the 
}eye within the provisions of the policy. 

Under the authorities above quoted we 
are of the opinion that the motion for 
| a peremptory instruction should have 
been sustained. 

The judgment is therefore reversed 
|for proceedings not inconsistent with 
this opinion. 


Theft Claim Upheld 
| By Appellate Division 








| nity Company Must Pay 





State of New York: 
New York, June 3. 


The appellate division of the supreme 
|court, first department, unanimously af- 


firmed the judgment_obtained by Abra- | 


ham Seidel against Yhe New York In- 
demnity Company for $11,206.84, The 
action was brought upon a burglary in- 
surance policy issued by the defendant, 
and the case was tried in the supreme 
court, Bronx County, the assured claim- 
ing to have sustained a loss on July 18, 
1924, for the sum of about $10,000, 
After having conducted an extended 
examination under oath, the insurance 
company denied liability upon two 
grounds: First, that the size of the hole 
in the ceiling of the assured’s premises 
was not large enough to permit burglars 
to enter the-premises and remove the 
amount of merchandise claimed to have 
been stolen; and, second, that the books 
and accounts of the assured were not 
kept in such shape that the company 
could accurately determine the amount 
of the assured’s loss. 
| After a long trial before Justice Black 
!and a jury in Bronx court, a verdict was 
secured by the plaintiff for the fu 
amount claimed. The jury stated that 
no interest should be added to the amount 
of the verdict. 
| resenting the plaintiff, thereupon secured 
an order from the trial court directing 
that interest should be added to the 
amount of the verdict, the interest being 
| substantial as the claim had run for over 
three years at the time of trial. 

Prince & Loeb, representing the insur- 
ance company, thereupon appealed to the 
appellate, division and contended in that 
court that the judgment should not only 
be reversed, but that the complaint be 
dismissed, The appellate court, by its 
unanimous decision in the plaintiff's 
|favor, overruled all of the company’s 

| contentions, 


| laws. 


| offenders, all 


| 


elers Association v. Rogers Texas, 163) 
S. W. 421, it was held that although the | 
some extent out) 


New York Court Says Indem-| 


Alfred B. Nathan, rep-| 


| 
| 
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Volstead Act Called Composite President Signs 
Of State Laws Already in Effect New Le 








| Prohibition Commissioner Doran Compiles Synopsis of 


| 


| 





32 Statutes Giving State Officials Power to 
Suppress Liquor Traffic 


“It has been shown that where close| prohibiting the sale, manufacture, pos- 


cooperation between city, county 
State officials with the Federal 
‘exists there is good enforcement,” de- 
|clares the Commissioner of Prohibition, 
Dr. James M. Doran, in a monograph just 
issued by the Bureau of Prohibition of 
the Treasury Departmert. Publication 
of this monograph, entitled “State Co- 
operation in‘the Enforcement of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Law,” began in the 





and | session, or transportation of liquor, and 
officers | forfeiting any vehicle used in transpor- | 


tation. Doctors could not prescribe any 
form of intoxicating liquor. 
Indiana.—Original law passed in 1918, 
containing the usual definition of liquor, 
and forbidding manufacture, sale, pos- 


|session or transportation forfeiting any 


lissue of June 3 and is continued in full | 


text: ‘ 

Another cause of Jax enforcement is 
the crowded dockets of the Federal 
leourts. If State enforcement were 
jdertaken as earnestly as it is in some 
of the States and with the large body 
of enforcement officers, as we have seen, 
bringing their cases into the State courts, 
as they may legally, not only would the 
'Federal courts be relieved of trying 
many police cases, but justice would be 
|done swiftly and surely. 


| There are 166 Federal trial judges 
| holding court within the United States 
and its possessions. There are about 


3,100 State, county, and municipal judges 
|who have been authorized by Congress 
|to try cases coming to them growing 
out of the violation of the prohibition 
It is obvious that with these courts 
|functioning only at their present rate 
|of speed they could easily keep abreast 
of the work done by the enforcement 
officers if 


+after usual definitions, 


un- | 


vehicle used in transportation. Doctors 
could not prescribe any form of liquor. 

Iowa.—The State Codes of 1897, 1913, | 
and 1915 contained many liquor pro- 
hibitions, and the State Became bone- 
dry in 1916 with the usual provisions. 
Physicians might prescribe 1 pint of 
liquor in 10 days for the same person. 

Kansas.—Original law passed in 1881. 
This State and Maine were the first two 
States to pass state-wide prohibition 
laws. The usual prohibitions were made 
against manufacture, sale, possession, or 
transportation. No doctor could pre- 
scribe any form of liquor. 

Maine.—Original law passed in 1851, 
the first State in the Union to have a 
state-wide prohibition law. The usual 
prohibitions were contained in it, and 
no doctor could prescribe liquor. 

Michigan.—Original law passed in 
1918, prohibiting manufacture, sale, pos- 
session, or transportation, and forfeiting 
any vehicle used in transportation. Doc- 
tors could prescribe one-half pint of 
whisky, brandy, or gin in 10 days to 
the same person. 

Mississippi.—Original law, passed in 
1908, was an absolutely bone-dry law 
like those of the other southern States. 
All peace officers Could enforce the law 
and forfeit any vehicle used in trans- 
portation of liquor. Doctors could not 
Prescribe any form of _ intoxicating 
liquor. 

Montana.—Original law was passed in 
1918 in the usual form as to definitions 
and prohibitions. Doctors could pre- 
scribe 1 pint of intoxicating liquor to 
the same person in 10 days. In 1921 
an enforcement act was passed to bring 
the State laws into line with the Vol- 
stead Act, but this law was later re- 
pealed, and Montana is one of the five 
States that have no enforcement act at 
this time (1930). ‘ 

Nebraska.—Original law passed in 
1917. This was a very strict law, which, 
made violations ; 
a felony with some of the heaviest pen- 
alties recorded in any State law. These 


| were graduated up to $5,000 maximum 
‘fine and five years in jail for a boot- 
| legger convicted of second or subsequent 


cooperation were fully ex- 

tended, 
Comparison of Federal judges, (A) 

with State, county, and city judges (B): 

A B A B 
Ala. me 3 88 Nebr. ..... 2 35 
Alaska .. 4 0 Nev. e 1 14 
Ariz. ‘ 2 10 N. H. . 1 114 
PS 04 2 93 N. J. 5 122 
Calif. . 6 132 N. Mex j 31 
GIO. 60.0 1 69 N. Y. 18 165 
Conn. ae so NN. ©. 4 25 
ey ie 11 0 N. Dak at ae 24 
Del. 1 5 Ohio . 135 
Fla. si 2 50) Okla — 2 
Ga, > hy gel a, 40 
Hawaii => O Pe. oven 2S 135 
ee Se aa 1 0 
Ill. ee 143 R. 1. e 1 21 
ee 2 123 S. C. ah 4 3 
MOE sccere 8 86 S. Dak. .. 2 69 
BOO, ascce 76 Tenn. és 3 29 
ss; . Sage ae 47 Tex. ra 7 60 | 
ew ecasen «es 58 Utah a 30 
Me. cca Ee 20 Vt. ilo “a 35 
Md. koa ae 103 Va. s = 62 
MAES. sce. 3 127 Wash. 2 oe 65 
Mich as 5 74 W. Va 2 29 
Minn e > 50 Wis. . 2 72 
a er 2 &3 Wyo 1 18 
Mo. . 4 152 - - 
| ae Z 31 Total 166 3,121 


* It must be remembered that the 11 Fed- 
eral judges listed include District Su- 
preme Court justices and 4 United States 
police judges. Only 2 of the Supreme 


‘ 


| Court justices preside in the trials of, pro- 


hibition law offenders. Only 2 Federal 
police judges preside in the trials of petty 
felony cases being tried in 


the higher courts. 


Note the comparison of totals in this | 
illuminating table: Federal trial] judges | 


number 166; State trial judges number 
) © 
| 3,121, 

These figures for State, county, and 
city jadges are taken from State man- 


juals on file at the Library of Congress | 


in Washington. They are taken from 
|the latest edition of each State manual 
available. They probably understate the 
number of such judges sitting at the 
time the table was compiled, February, 
1930. Justices of the peace are not in- 
cluded, though they have thé legal right 
to try police cases. 

For the purpose of a brief comparison 
of State prohibition laws with the na- 
tional prohibition act a very 
synopsis of those laws in the States that 
had adopted state-wide prohibiiton be- 
fore the submission of the Eighteenth 


Amendment is given here. 


Alabama.—Original law passed 
1919. The law was more stringent than 
the national law. Liquors were defined 


short ; 


in | 


as alcohol, vinous, malt, mixed, or any | 


intoxicating liquor and liquors made in 
substitution or ifitation of whisky, 
brandy, gin, ale, beer, or wine, The sale 
of near beer was illegal in this State. 
The manufacture, sale, possession, or 
transportation of liquors was prohibited 
and vehicles used in transporting liquor 
were forfeited. No liquor could be kept 
in any, locker in any club or public place. 
There ‘were very liberal laws of search 
and seizure giving State officers more 
scope for securing evidence than under 
the Volstead law. Any peace ‘officer was 
authorized to make arrests, Physicians 
were forbidden to prescribe any form 
of intoxicating liquor, 


| enaistinitlan the manufacture or bringing 

into the State, under any pretense, ale, 
| beer, wine, whisky, brandy, or gin, or 
any vinous, malt, or spiritous liquor of 
any kind, or any preparation of like 
|note. No advertising of any kind of 
liquor was allowed in any newspaper. 
Vehicles were forfeited if transporting 
iquor. Search and seizure were liberally 
|interpreted. Doctors were not allowed 
|to prescribe any form of liquor. 

Arkansas.—Original law passed in 
1916. Definition of liquor was the same 
; as Alabama, with the addition of drugs, 
bitters, and medicated liquor. 

A feature of the law, and the only one 
of its kind in any of the States, was 
that .it was unlawful for any bank or 
individual to handle drafts or orders to 
pay money to which draft or check was 
attached a bill of lading covering the 
shipment of intoxicating liquor. Viola- 
| tion of the law was a felony, punish- 
lable by heavy fines and long imprison- 
ment. Any peace officer could mvke ar- 
}rests and was given great latitude in 
|the matter of search and seizure. Doc- 
; tors could have alcohol shipped to them- 
| selves on permit, but could not prescribe 
any form of intoxicating liquor. 
| Colorado.—Original law passed _ in 
1916. Usual definition of liquor, and it 
was unlawful to manufacture, sell, pos- 
sess, or transport liquor, and vehicles 
{used in transportation were forfeited. 
| Doctors could prescribe 4 ounces of 
whisky, brandy, or gin within 10 days 
to the same person. 
| Florida.—Original law passed in 1919. 
| This was strictly a bone-dry law, abolish- 
{ing all property rights in everything 
{connected with the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of liquor. Search and 
seizure could be conducted upon affi- 
|davit, made by any peace officer, except 
|in case of the search of a house, when 
|a warrant was needed. Doctors could 
not prescribe any form of liquor. 

Georgia.—Original law passed in 1908. 
This was also a very strict bone-dry 
law abolishing property rights as_ in 
Florida, A feature of the law was that 
druggists might sell alcohol on permit 
if it was denatured with bichloride of 
mercury, carbolic acid, formaldehyde, or 
hydrocholorie acid. Doctors could not 
prescribe any form. of intoxicating 
liquor. 

Idaho.—Original law passed in 1916 





| 





Arizona.—Original law passed in 1915, 


|and seizure provisions. 
| in 


| enforcement, 


| law. 


rT CTIAOL OOM 


offenses. Vehicles could be searched at 
will by peace officers and forfeited for 
transporting liquor. Doctors were not 
allowed to prescribe any form of intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

Nevada.—Original law passed in 1918. 
This law was more rigid than the Vol- 
stead Act. It was passed by a popular 


| referendum, and was in its general pro- 


visions like other bone dry laws, with 
severer penalties and more liberal search 
It was repealed | 


1928, and Nevada is one of the five 
States having no enforcement law in 
| 1930, 


New Hampshire.—Original law passed 
in 1918. Under a commission of law 
a body 
agents was built up to administer the | 
In its main provisions it was like | 
the Volstead Act. Physicians could pre- | 
scribe 1 pint of liquor in 10 days to the: 
same person. 3 

New Mexico.—Original law, passed in 
1919, was quite similar to the Volstead 
Act, except that no doctor could prescribe 
intoxicating liquor. 

North Carolina.—Original law, passed 
in 1916, was similar to the prohibition 
laws of other southern States. It was 
very strict. It could be enforced by any 
peace officer, and no doctor could pre- 
scribe any form of intoxicating liquor. 

North Dakota.—Original law passed in 
1893, making the State the third in 
the Union to pass a state-wide prohib- 
ition law. The usual definitions and 
provisions as to sale, manufacture, pos- 
session, and transportation were incor- 
porated in this law, which in 1921 was 
amended and brought into line with the 


Volstead Act, except that no doctor 
could prescribe liquor. 
Ohio.—Original law, passed in 1918, 


came about by a constitutional amend- 
ment after a popular referendum, and 
followed other bone dry laws in its pro- 
visions. Doctors were allowed to pre- 
scribe one-half pint in 10 days to the 
same person. 

Oklahoma.—Original law passed in 
1917. On account of its proximity to 
Kansas and the opportunity of its citi- 
zens to observe the working of the Kan- 
sas law, and because of the Indian prob- 
lem in its borders, there were early and 
strict laws regulating liquor. These 
were all repealed and a very strict bone 
dry law passed in 1917. No doctor 
could prescribe intoxicating liquor. 

Oregon.—Original law passed in 1914 
in the form of an amendment to the 
constitution by popular referendum. 
This was a complete prohibition code 
with the usual definitions, provisions, 
and enforcement clauses. No doctor was 
allowed to prescribe intoxicating liqudér. 


South Carolina—In 1893 thig, State 
supplanted the licensing system with 
the dispensary system, based on the 


Gothenburg system of State control of 
the liquor traffic as worked out in 
Sweden, State officials bought and dis- 
pensed all forms of intoxicating liquors 
through State dispensaries located in 
the various cities. Chemically pure 
liquor was sold at cost to purchasers | 


| 
| 


| comprehensive 


of enforcement | * 
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sislation 
d in Congress 


Measures Affecting Flood 
Relief Are Among Those 
In Force Following Ex- 
ecutive Approval 


Vote 








President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on June 3, has 
signed bills recently passed by Congress, 
as follows: 

May 29 

S. 4182. An act granting the consent of 

Congress to the County of Georgetown, 5S, 
’., to construct, maintain and operate a 
bridge across the Pee Dee River and a 
bridge across the Waccamaw River, both 
at or near Georgetown, 8S. C. 

S. 1578. An act to extend the times for 

commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Illinois River, 
at or near Peoria, III. 
S. 4481. An act authorizing the exchange 
of certain real properties situated in Mo- 
bile, Ala., between the Secretary of Com- 
merce on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Gulf, Mobile and Northern 
Railroad Company, by the appropriate con- 
veyances containing certain conditions and 
reservations. 

H. R. 26, An act for the acquisition, 
establishment, and development of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway along 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort 
Washington to the Great Falls, and to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of lands in the 
District of Columbia and the States of 
Maryland and Virginia requisite to the 
park, parkway, and play- 
ground system of the National Capital. 

Hf. R. 5259. An act to amend section 939 
of the Revised Statutes. 

H. R. 5266. An act to amend section 649 
of the Revised Statutes (sec. 773, tit. 28, 
United States Code). 

H. R. 5268. An act to amend section 1112 
of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

H. R. 6414. An act authorizing the Court 
of Claims of the United States to hear and 
determine the claim of the city of Park 
Place, heretofore an independent munici- 
pality but now a part of the city of Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

H. R. 11433. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to puovide for the acquisi- 
tion of certain property in the District of 
Columbia for the Library of Congress, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 21, 
1928, relating to the condemnation of land. 

H. R. 11703. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Olean, N. Y., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Allegheny 
River at or near Olean, N. Y, 

June 2 

H. R. 293. An act for the relief of James 
es Couch, otherwise known as Albert 
Couch. 


> 
\. 


Cc. Frink 

H. R. 7333. An act for the relief of Allen 
Nichols 

H. R. 8854. An act for the relief of Wil- 


liam Taylor Coburn. 

H. R. 567. An act for the relief of Rolla 
Duncan. 

H. R. 666. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to Eva Brode- 
rick for the hire of an automobile by agents 


| of Indian Service. 


H. R. 8853. An act for the relief of Verl 
Amsbaugh, 

‘ :. R. 1837. An act for the relief of Kurt 
aib. 

H. R. 2604. An act for the relief of Don 
A. Spencer. . 

H. R. 6083. An act for the relief of Gold- 
berg and Levkoff. 

H. R. 6084. An act to ratify the action 
of a local board of sales control in respect 
to contracts between the United States and 
Goldberg and Levkoff. 

H. R. 6151, An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to assume the care, custody, 
and control of the monument to the mem- 
ory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle 
of New Orleans, at Chalmette, La., and to 
maintain the monument and grounds sur- 
rounding it. 


L. 


H. R. 9154. An act to provide for the 
construction of a revetment wall at Fort 
Moultrie, S. C, 

H. R. 9334. An act to provide for the 
study, investigation and survey, for com- 
memorative purposes, of the battle field 
of Saratoga, N. Y. 

H. R. 9412. An act to provide for a me- 
morial to Theodore Roosevelt for his 


leadership in 
vation 

H. R. 10082. An act to authorize the at- 
tendance of the Marine Band at the na- 
tional encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic at Cincinnati. Ohio. - 

H. R. 10877. An act authorizing appro- 
priations to be expended under the pro- 
visions of sections 4 to 14 of the act of 


the cause of forest consere 


Mar. 1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable 
any State to cooperate with any other 
State or States, or with the United States, 
for the protection of he watersheds of 


navigable streams, and to appoint a com- 
mission for the acquisition of lands for 
purpose of conserving the navigabil- 
ity of navigable rivers,” as amended. 

S. 218. An act to place Norman A. Ross 
on the retired list of the Navy. 

,5- 286. An act for the relief of Thelma 
Phelps Lester. 

S. 688. An act for the relief of Francis 
J. McDonald. 

S. 1309, An act granting six months’ pay 
to Mary A. Bourgeois. 
S. 1572. An act for the 


relief of the 


Allegheny Forging Company. 
S. 


2245. An act for the relief of A. H. 





24. An 
Lemire. 

S. 3189. An act for the relief of the State 
of South Carolina for damage to and de- 
struction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1929. 


act for the relief of J. A. 


who registered as wanting to become 
buyers. Liquor was sold in original 
packages only and could not be con- 
sumed on the premises. 

The law was repealed after a thor- 
ough trial and replaced in 1916 with a 
bone-dry law similar to that of other 


Ce 
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Live comfortablyand econom-* 


Springs or mountain-encircled 
Manitou.Takethetrips up Pikes 
Peak, CheyenneMountain and 
the Manitou Scenic Incline; to 
South Park, Seven Falls, Cripple 
Creek, Royal Gorge, San Isa- 
bel, Petrified Forest, Pueblo, 
Denver. All outdoor sports. 
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together for a more efficient administra- 


» Tax Deduction Stock Transfer In Consolidation 85% sic Se ists Ohio Will Be Asked to Cut 


costs or eliminate competition. This is} Autos From Personal Taxes'| 
O Fi I H. ld B rT bl the main motive of the parities, but by | 
a ‘reason of a short cut previded by law it | 

f rms s e to e axa e is accomplished by another incidental act | 


which deals with the corporate entities,! The motor vehicle subcommittee of | .4\ards just announced by the Bureau | 
e., the filing of the prescribed certifi-! Governor Cooper’s taxation committee of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 


“The question now to be considered;that no further increase be made in 
. is whether the change in title is effected the gasoline tax and that motor vehicles 
Parties Involved Bars Exemption by ‘operation of law,’ presuming that be eliminated from the personal prop- | 
| it be so the transfer of the shares erty tax list, according to an oral state- 

e : . r 3 : ; , : with which we are concerned would not! ment May 29 by Harry Ball, chairman . eee Acta 

For Allowance Permits Where Company B, which was a New |consolidation of a corporation the title! he amenable to tax. The answer seems | of the subcommittee. The subcommittee | 2b0ve-named taxpayer are determined as 


; Ss 
CHET 1079)_ Fava 9 


‘Federal Jurisdiction Denied 
| In Minnesota ‘Gas’ Tax Case 


State of Minnesota:. 
St. Paul, June 3.* 


According to a recent statement by As- 
sistant Attorney General John e a 
i ’ . P istrict court has. dis- 
rized as follows: ner, the Federal district cour 

ee Pemecty Custodian, trust No. | Missed a taxpayer's suit to secure a pér- 
23907, Chemische Fabrik von Heyden, ™anent injunction restraining the State 
A. G., Washington: Overassessments of treasurer and State auditor re oe 
incom , ( tasex Gn fae 2 or collecting or participating in the levy 
income and profits taxes in favor of the or collection of any gasoline tauen, aan 
from transferring any of the funds from 








Rebates to Adjust 


Tax Overassessments 
State of Ohio: 
Columbus, June 3. 





: ‘laims ax overassess $s are sum- 
has agreed unanimously to recommend claims of tax overassessments are 


follows: 1917, $86,294.18; 1918, $248,- 


York corporation, owned all the stock to shares or certificates of stock held by to be that it is not accomplished by op- also agreed unanimously to recommend 397.01 the Minnesota trunk highway fund to the 


Reduction in Assessment} of Company A, another New, York cor- it vests in the merged or consolidated 
By Beneficiary poration, and the two companies were corporation wholly by operation of law. 





| Company, the transfer of the shares of the foilowing conclusions were reached, 
Where a trustee under a will collected stock to the name of the merged or con-| viz: 


eration of law, because if it were not'a slight increase in the license tax on 
'for the existence of the provision of law) motor vehicles, Mr. Ball said. 

immediate 
parties would have to be brought about tificates of stock, or certificates of right 
entirely by acts of the parties themselves. to stock, or certificates of deposit rep-} 


consolidated in order to eliminate the B| In Law Opinion 1119 (not published) | the 


| The entire overassessments are due|county bond reimbursement fund, and 
to a reduction in the incomes determined | from paying or participating In the py 
in a prior audit for the above years on ment of county bonds, as ae y 
the basis of then existing information the good roads amendment of the State 


result intended by Ba 


2 | cates : Sladen! : -ince. | constitution. 
Seta vies a = oanase stocks, Solidated company was subject t« |. reer agreeme is ac ‘ac ies anniv 2a rae ; : A )-/ resulting in deficiencies in tax since, : : 
interest on bonds, dividends on stocks, § ated si tT an oor ee the A .merger agreement Is a contract| A change by operation of law is a change resenting certificates taxable under this! after a further investigation, it is ascer- “The basis for the action,” the state- 
and rents from improved real property, Stock transfer tax, the General Counsel, resulting from a mutual agreement of the! which the law makes in certain interests artic aes +3 ; aes coher ; : ’ : zs : by th 
aHiWas Dat +" ag ‘*h Bureau of Internal Revenue, has held parties, by which all the assets of > | . rae ica Gao ee ests article, in any domestic or foreign asso-| tained that the gross incomes used in| ment says, “was the claim made by the 
une, gig tab gente 2 “a a aia ‘ 0 ration : an e assets of one! regardless of whether or not the parties | ciation, company or corporation, or cer-| such audit were erroneously overstated. | plaintiffs that the gasoline tax law, the 
o as r 


depreciation on the buildings in comput- COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8050. 


Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue 


CHAREST.—From the evidence ‘e- 
has held. ) e evidence pre 


sented it appears that the A Company 


corporation are transferred to another who act have this particular change in | tificates of interest in busin 
cumstances of this case to deduct the BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, GENERAL ©Orporation into which the first corpora-| mind, the law simply saying that if you 
tion is merged. Whether or not the law|do a certain act, regardless of what is 
ing his Federal income tax, the Income! The ruling follows in full text: under which the merger is effected re-| attempted to be accomplished by such 

quires the execution of some formal in-| act 
strument in order to transfer title to the! affected in-a certain way, either »resently 
ee ‘ yroperty of > corporati hich goes! oy appening of some ev it : : : , 
The will did not provide that the trus-| and the B Company were consolidated property of the corporation: which goes or upon the happening of some event in! new corporation being effected.” 


by a trustee or trustees * ” and the| amended by section 1206, revenue act of | ment of county road bonds from the pro- 
certificates of shares of stock which are|-1917); section 233(b), revenue act of ceeds of the gasoline tax law, and the 
held as assets by the consolidating cor-| 1918; articles 66 and 89, Regulations 33 ‘good roads amendment’ so-called (article 


es conducted! Section 10, revenue act of 1916 (as various laws authorizing the reimburse- 


to your property will be|porations are subject to the same tax! (Revised); articles 91 and 92, Regula-|16 of the Minnesota constitution) are 


upon their transfer to the title of the! tions 45, as amended by T. D. 3287 (C.!all contrary to the Fourteenth Amend- 
B. I-1, 116); articles 93 and 550, Regula- | ment to the United States Constitution.’ 





tee make any allowance for depreciation | early in the Guat 3000 under nection bt — = existence to the corporation into the future. Operation of law is not In view of the foregoing, it is held tions 45. The district court held that it was with- 
Y on the buildings in determining the;of the stock ceuseaiien a —. = ; ae ae = nae meagre phd something which is substituted by lawthat the transfer of stock of other cor- out jurisdiction, the assistant attorney 
y, ° : ° *¢ . = $ oN‘ é self yes ( ansfer > e . i axeetes : Sand ale hia . + ° ° ° J : 
J income distributable to the life benefi-| York. It is stated that the B Company eS now jransier Ube to tne for the acts of individuals when the in-|porations owned by merging or consoli- | general explained. 


: +e : r : ’ yroperty, It merely provides the method! dividuals , i aan lie ' ; roe | . .. ‘i . =. 

qty, the opinion pointed out. The fact} owned the entire common stock of the * . “<b sts Meio tor ghia nc exits ag Mages A he greased ? dating companies to the name of the | Hlinois House Asks Change i 

‘Mthat the trustee realized profits during! A Company and that at the time of the, fe ied, The partion W ‘en ‘operation "of oohiect ic cone tax in question In Proposed Tax Mleneure |! to the senate rescinton baba? gp 
- me awe OF subject to ransfer tax question | : ' 

is applied are acting to accomplish hand that it is immaterial whether the 


& ; Y wholly different, but the stock so held is owned absolutely or is! 
of ;such an agreement is made and the neces- change by operation of law occurs be- 


the year from the sale of certain securi-| consolidation it owned nothing else. The 
ties in the trust, which profits were not two companies were intimately 
distributable to the life beneficiary, was! ated. It is declared that the effect 
immaterial, it was ruled. the consolidation was» merely to elin:i- 


| ‘ sary formalities are complied with 
nate the B Company, the A Company 


fer—that is, by mutual assent of a ma- | yecied. 
Jority of those in interest and a compii-! law’ 
aSsovl- ance with certain formalities. When! something 


» the cause they have acted. They do not act action by interested parties is invari-| A State income tax is the subject of 





The proportion of the proceeds of an 

State of Illinois: income tax which the State might re- 
Springfield, June 3. ceive and the distribution of the remain- 
der to the counties and municipalities is 
the subject of amendments numbers 3, 4 


held as a trustee. In all such cases some 


law says title will be deemed to be trans- : isi f ; Sid : 5 
. . ° Tes : - Ss » make se 0 h P provisio f law Vie , ‘e ard<« LA * : sever. . Ss ) senate 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME continuing under the same name, with Tovsed, to make us f the pr sion of to | ably required, Boards of directors must | several house amendments t the senat anal Bi. 


Tax 2537. the same assets, business and manage- 


pany contend that from the standpoints a merger 
of realities and facts there was no con-, by any 
solidation and no merger of the corpora- ment, when ratified, not only the legal 
tions but merely a wiping out of the B title to, but the beneficial interest in, the 
Company and that, therefore, no stock stock in question is transferred from the 
transfer tax is or was due. merged corporation to and vested in the 
Tax Levied on Acts merging corporation. Such transfer is 
brought about by voluntary acts of the! 
parties in interest. Such being the case, | 
corporation | the transaction falls squarely within the | 
5 under the terms of | provisions of the law, and the transfer is | 
property, which is distributed to the life which the two companies were consoli-| therefore subject to tax. * * *” 


aXe : dated, provides that— Y | 
beneficiary, B. The will does not provide! has } / , : . Lack of Real Change 
. Any two or more corporations, organized 
| 
| 


Advice is requested with respect to 
the tax liability for 1929 of the trust 
created under the will of A, of which 
the M Company is trustee, and the tax 
liability for the same year of the life 
beneficiary, B. 

The M Company, trustee under the wiil 
of A, who died on Dec. —, 1926, is col-| Involved in Transfer 
lecting the income, consisting of interest Section 86 of the stock 
on bonds, dividends on stocks, and rents|Jaw of New York 
from various parcels of improved real ‘ 








that the trustee make any allowance for! ynae> th ° ae ~ade ° . 
ee ee : der the laws of this State, for the pur- rs > > 
depreciation on the buildings in deter- pose of Sanne ae ae Se er ee td In Owne rship Relied On 





mining the income distributable to the business which a corporation organized In the brief recently filed by repre- 
life beneficiary. under article 2 of this chapter mi carry , sentatives of the A Company they take} 
Questions Presented on may he consolidated into a single corpo-’ the position that no transfer tax is or 


ration hy the filing of a certificate which was due in the instant c: bee > of 
° : } ‘ t ? { Ins ( ase because Ol 
The questions presented are (1) shall be entitled and indorsed “Certit : 5 . 


whether the beneficiary will be permitted | of consolidation forming the * * *, pur in aad Ping wal | eee coor 
to take as a deduction in determining his stant to section 86 of the stock corpora- jpor et t 1 co tan one: 
net taxable income for 1929 the amount of tion law” * * *. (Here follow details to ji ce Sener, rene See there must 
depreciation sustained on buildings situ- | >@ embodied in the certificate.) . an a orgs of ae . 
ated on the rtal property held in trust,! Section 89 of the same law provides = oa the aEeners tage 2 8 
regardless of the fact that the trustee as follows, viz: oe ae eee c Be ly eee 
realized profits during the year 1929 from! Upon the filing of such certificate of con- .4.. kf on 1 — aan See ve 
the sale of certain securities which com- | solidation in the office of the secretary of = 3 oo : ee ora ae oe 
prised a part of the corpus of the trust, | State all the rights, privileges, franchises re ee . Keno — 
which profits were not distributable to |2"4 interests of each of the constityent cor. "ne Name of an old firm to a new firm 





; es * porations, and all the property, real, per- name, where the personnel of the old 

ife beneficiary; (2) if so, whether the < ak creat) : : 
_s tag = ae a allowable de- sonal and mixed, and all the debts due on and the new firms do not change, are 
asis r determining é able ¢ whatever account to either of them, as well not subject td the transfer tax. They 


preciation is the fair market value of jas all stock subscriptions and other things 
such buildings at the date of the death in action belonging to either of them, shall 
of the decedent; and (3) whether on the be taken and deemed to be transferred to 


J J : ‘ 
seck to draw analogies fron» those 
rulings which they believe warrant the 













sale in 1929 of some or all of the real and vested such new corporation, with- | | = 7: e a -~ hae oe "Ghee oe 
: mut further ) d: and ¢: 5 * ‘ regard se on itions, © "ms 
property the trustee should adjust the 0Ut further or deed; and all claims, dé aed bbe hake ac babes - % 
>" = . . ‘ _ mands r and every other interest Of the law itself seem to be a complete 
basis for determining gain or loss by the hall whe ally the pr ty of SW It the t 
os . . shal ’ ally the proper of th ar er, mposes the t: 
depreciation allowable in respect of such} new corporation as they were of the con. an ah ee . bailey aah esl title 
I 2 7 ! all é t ’ tn ( n al ré sic Ss ’ iepal t > 0 
buildings, even though the deduction was stituent corporations, and the title to all shares or certificates of stock * * *| 
allowable to the life beneficiary to the real estate, taken by deed or otherwise, whether entitling the holder in any man- | 
exclusion of the trustee. under the laws of this State, vested in ner to the benefit of such@stock * * * 
Section 23 of the revenue act of 1928 ¢ither of such constituent corporations, or not 
provides that in computing net income ¢ Hl not be deemed to revert wr he in any rhere is no transfer involved where 
way npaired \ ‘as > consolid: } . 
there shall be allowed as deductions: oe, eae h ay a eee of the consolida- an old certificate bearing a maiden name 
“GE ve abl allow- | to” but shall be vested in the new cor- i ge . ra c 
(k) Depreciation.—A_ reasonable allow poration. s exchanged for a new certificate bear- 
ance for the exhaustion, wear and tear of Schedule A-3. T v ing the married name of the same stock- 
property used in the trade or business, in- enedule A-», itle VIII, revenue act holder (Article 35, Regtilation 71.) | 
‘ . y- . Te é HA oD, « ) > . 
cluding a reasonable allowance for ob-| Of 1926, and corresponding provisions of a ‘ 


solescence. In the case of property held earlier revenue laws impose a stamp tax This is so because the identity of the per- | 
by one person for life with remainder to upon sales or transfers of capital stock. | ~°" holding the st ck in her own right 
enother person, the deduction shall be com- precludes any idea of a transfer, i. e., a 
puted as if the life tenant were the ab- 


solute owner of the property and shall be 


The tax is not imposed upon the instru- } 1 ] 
ment itself but upon the various acts re- | C2@8e in legal title, And this is true 


cited in the law which effect a change in| 2/80 With respect to an old firm and a 


allowed to the life tenant. In the case ww fj . eae Sag 
of property held in trust the allowable de- the ownership or title of shares or certi a pele W - re the re is no change s 
duction shall be apportioned between the ficates of stock. Where the transfer is Personne. n the instant case, on the 


income beneficiaries and the trustee in) brought about wholly by operation of law | Other hand, there were two companies 
accordance with the pertinent provisions there is no act involved to which the tax | Which were coexistent. They were sepa- 
of the instrument creating the trust, or, in attaches. (Article 35(q), Regulations | "te legal entities. Being separate and 
the absence of such provisions, on the basis 71.) So the underlying question to be | @istinct, the change in ownership of 
of the trust income allocable to each, decided is whether upon the merger or Stock required a change in legal title. 
Deduction Apportioned This change, i. e., transfer of legal title. 

Under the above-quoted provisions of is subjected to the tax by the express 
the statute, the allowable deduction for terms of the law. The identity of bene 
depreciation in the case of property held ficial interest existing before and after 
| in trust is to be apportioned between the transaction is an immaterial factor. 
the income beneficiaries and the trustee The representatives of these two com 
in accordance with the pertinent pro- panies also contend that the transfers 
visions of the will, deed, or other in- ought to be taxed resulted by operation 
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strument creating the trust, or, in the No unpublished ruling or decision of law and point out that under the regu 
€ absence of such provisions, on the basis will be cited or relied upon by any lations (article 35, Regulations 71) trans 
of the trust income which is allocable officer or employe of the Bureau of fers of shares or certificates of stock 
to the trustee and the _ beneficiaries, Internal Revenue as a precedent 4 which result wholly by operation of law 
respectively. the disposition of other casces.—Ev- are not subject to the tax. At first blush 
Inasmuch as the.will of the detedent tract from regulations of Commis- section 89 of the New York stock cor 

in the instant case did not contain any sioner of Internal Revenue. poration law would seem to lend some 
provision with respect to making an) A support to this contention. This section 


allowance for depreciation of the build- 


ings, and under the provisions of the will) Stock transfer tax-—Trapafor aubject | Provices thet upon ‘he Bling of # cet 
the income from such property computed ‘? tax—Transfer to merged or consoli- ie conseriaetien of ee 
without regard to depreciation is to be, dated corporation— properties, and interests of each of the 


constituent corporations “shall be taken 


distributed to the life beneficiary, such The transfer of stock of other cor- |.) 1 med } ans aed 
beneficiary will be entitled for 1929 to| porations owned by merging or con- | #2@ Ceemec hs és transferred tO) 800 
the depreciation allowance to the exclu-| solidating companies to the name of  }° . 1a aac ae POLPOTAUONs without 
sion of the trustee, regardless of the| the merged or consolidated corporation *Urther act or deec ee ; 
fact that profits were realized during the| is subject to the transfer tax.—Bur. ,. in ee ae ESEPSUORAT YS 2 2ORSO8 
taxable year from the sale of securities) Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 8050)—V U. S. | 10MU vat the transfer was brought about | 
comprising a portion of the corpus of Daily, 1079, June 4, 1930. DV state instrumentality, a COMMUBIER- 
the trust which profits are not dis- A ? ee ee ee ee 
tributable to the life beneficiary. Depreciation—Life Tenants and Trus- taxation and finance. chen, N. Y., re- 
Basis for Calculation tees—. questing information as to whether un 
The basis for determining depreciation Where the trustee under a will is er the laws of New York any distin 


a 
on the buildings comprising a portion! collecting income consisting of inter- 4 
of the corpus of the trust is the fair; est on bonds, dividends on stocks, and 
market value of such buildings at the; rents from improved real property 
date of*the death of the decedent. For! which is paid over to a life beneficiary, The deputy commissioner submitted the 
such purpose, the value of the buildings; and the will does not provide that the | question to the attorney general of New 
as appraised for the purpose of the| trustee make any allowance for de- york, who. under date of Mar 12, 1930, 
Federal estate tax is to be deemed to; pre iation on the buildings in determi rendered an opinion from which the fol 
be their fair market value at the date; ing the income distributable to the life | , ing are pertinent extracts, viz: 
of the death of the decedent. (See sec-| beneficiary, the latter will be entitled “An agree ment to consolidate is a con 
tions 114(a) and 113(a)5 of the revenue! to the depreciation allowance to the ex- tract resulting from the mutual agree 
> act of 1928 and articles 611 and 596 of ‘lusion of the trustee, regardless of the ment of the corporations to be consoli 


on is made in transfer cases betweer 
shares held by merging and by consoli 
dating corporations. 











Regulations 74.) fact that profits were realized durir dated by which all of the assets of those 

In determining the amount of the gain. the taxable year from the sale of secu- | cornorationa become one sis fcarand 
or loss from the sale of any of the rities comprising a portion of the — ¢@y titute the assets of the new corpora- 
buildings by the trustee, the basis of the corpus of the trust which profits are on which ac os result Whathay or Se 
buildings must be decreased’ by the not distributable to the life beneficiary. Bei ye inder_ whic gee oe consolidation 
amount of the deductions for deprecia- The basis for determining deprecia- effected requires the execution of some 
tion which have since their acquisition) tion on the buildings comprising a formal einai tin naclan fe ees 


by the trust been allowable in respect| portion of the corpus of the trust is 
of such buildings, even though such de-| the fair market value of such buildings 
ductions have been allowable to the life’ at the date of the death of the decedent. 


title to those assets from the corpora- 
tions which go out of existence to the 
new corporation is immaterial. The law 





beneficiary to the exclusion of the trus- In determining the amount of gain ‘self under the above provisions does 
tee. (See section 111(b) of the revenue) oy loss from the sale of any of the vot transfer title to the property but 
act of 1928.) buildings by the trustee, the basis of merely provides a method by which the 

the buildings must be decreased by the parties themselves may effect a transfer. 


amount of the deductions for deprecia- When such agreement is made and the 


Virginia Income Returns 
~ s s = tion which have since their acquisition necessary formalities complied with, the 
Said to Deny 7 rade Slump by the trust been allowable in respect law says that title will be deemed to 
: 


State of Virginia: of such buildings, even though such transferred. 
Diticenae Bana) @ deductions have been allowable to the “The transfer of the assets from the 
No general adverse business conditions life beneficiary to the exc lusion of the seve ral funds in order to form one single 
have been reflected in corporation income; trustee.—Bur. Int. Rev. (1,.T. 2557) fund is the main object of a merger or 


tax returns up to this time, a statement V U.S. Daily, 1079, June 4, 1930. consolidation. It is to bring the assets 
issued by Tax Commissioner C. HK, Mor- 
rissett Says. 

“The 1928 net income of corporations 
assessed by the department of taxation in 
1929 up to May 28, 1929, totaled $43,959,- 
135, whereas the 1929 net incomes of cor- 
porations assessed by the department in 


1930 up to May 23, 1930, amount to $45,- REVI EWS 
$82,615, or an increase in net incomes of . 

$1,443,480. The rate of the State cor- 

poration income tax is 3 per cent on net 
income.” 

June 2 is the last day on which State 
corporation income taxes may be paid 
without penalty, except that corporations 
which were not billed on or before May 
3 have 30 days from the dates of their 
respective bills within which to pay the 

@, taxes, Mr. Morrissett explained. 





R VIEW F 4¢4 Your editorial survey, 
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World,’ is in a class by 
itself as a sustained effort 
of sane and illuminating 
discussion from current 


affairs; moreover, it has 
given the note of timeli- 
ness and character which 
pervades all departments. 
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is accomplished by operation of by the parties in interest are required in 


seem, therefore, that the solidation, with the result that the trans- | posed. cies : ; 
is within the provisions of|fer of stock owned by the merging or| “No law establishing a tax upon in-| assessment system will not be called, 


| transactidn 
of the tax law, which im-| consolidating corporations is not effected|comes shall be enacted except by the| Governor Louis L. Emmerson announced 


section 





: P accomplish the purpose they intend, for | act. Stockholders must approve An/resolution proposing a change in the ‘ ‘ 
“Thera s finds ‘ ‘ iawngees | ode ‘a . : . ° ees 3 4 ak ‘ i , * 
aa ment. Menresntatives of the A C There is no fundamental difference jf a specified act in that direction were agreement for the merger or consoli-|vevenue section of the constitution. The house amendments will be consid 
The full text of the opinion follows: + SVEDECE ves Or tne 4 om- between a transfer effected by means of | necessary it could not be said that the 


agreement and one effected, result 
other contract. By such agree- | Jaw, 


dation must be executed. All these acts! Under the senate resolution the legisla-|ered when the legislature reconvenes 


ture would be given greater power in June 17. ; ’ ; 
order to accomplish the merger or con-| selecting the kinds of taxes to be im- Another special session of the legisla- 
ture to consider a revision to the local 


poses a tax ‘on all sales, or agreements! wholly by operation of law but is|affirmative vote of two-thirds of the) orally May 28. This matter will be left 
to sell, or memoranda of sales, and all| brought about, in part at least, by acts|members elected to each house of the) to the regular session which convenes 
deliveries or transfers of shares or cer-of the parties. 


general assembly,” house amendment No.' early in 1931, the governor said. 





Spit is a horrid word, 


Yor ut it’s worse if on the 


end of your cigar 


One of many actual pho- 
tographs of ‘‘spit-tip- 
ping’’ cigar makers. 
The above picture was 
taken on March 22, 1930. 
An affidavit from the 
photographer is on file, 
showing that this work- 
man used spit in finish- 
ing the end of a cigar. 
























... the war against Spitting is a | 
crusade of decency... join it. 


smoke CERTIFIED CREMO! 


Over 7,500 cigar factories are registered by the U. S. Government. Over 7,400 
of these hand-roll cigars, producing 50 percent of the output. Every hand- 
rolled cigar—made by American Cigar Co. or anyone else—is subject to the 


possible danger of “‘spit-tipping.”’ Certified Cremo is absolutely free from 
spit-tipping—No Cremo is made by hand, ° 


The choicest, tenderest leaves culture. Certified Cremo’s 
that the crop affords are scien- purity is safeguarded along 
tifically treated by methods every step of the way by amaz- 
recommended by the United ing inventions that bind, roll, 
States Department of Agri- wrap and tip the cigars! 


Certified | 


Cmo 


THE GOOD $f CIGAR 
., LHAT AMERICA NEEDED 






© 1930 American Cigar Co. 
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Reading Company 
Gets Permit for 
New Equipment 


I. C. C. Authorizes Assump- 
tion of Obligation and 
Liability for $7,080,000 


In Trust Certificates 











The Reading Company has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to assume obligation and 
liability of $7,080,000 of 412 per_cent 
equipment trust certificates, series M, to 
be used in the part payment for rolling 
stock to cost a total of $8,948,433.30. 

The authorization was made public by 
the Commission June 3 in a report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 8240. Brief 
announcement of its action was made by 
the Commission May 27. 

The equipment trust certificates will 
be issued by the Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives & Granting 
Annuities, as trustee, under an agree- 
ment to be dated May 1, 1930, and will 





be sold at not less than 99.8575 per 
cent of par and accrued dividends. 

The rolling stock comprises 400 50- 
ton steel box cars at $2,382.91 each; 
400 steel box cars at $2,3 each; 
600 steel box cars at $2,3 each; 
600 steel box cars at $2,354.65 each; 
10 steel baggage cars at $21,255.13 


each; 10 locomotive tenders at $20,300 
each; 61 steel passenger coaches at $54.- 
000 each; 7 steel passenger and baggage 
cars at $53,500 each; and 2 steel pas- 
senger, baggage and mail cars at $54,- 
600 each; a total of $8,948,453.50. 
Equipment to Be Leased 

Omitting the list of equipment given 
above, the full text of the Commission’s 
report follows: 

The Reading Company, a common car- 
rier by railroad engaged in 
commerce, has, by its amended applica- 
tion, duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the interstate commerce 


act to assume obligation and liability in | 


respect of $7,080,000 of Reading Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives & Grant- 
ance with the terms of the lease of the 
application has been presented to us. 

C. S. W. Packard has purchased the 
equipment and will lease it to the appli- 
cant for a term of 15 years pursuant to 
a lease to be dated May 1, 1930. He will 


same date with the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 


ing Annuities, as trustee, and the appli- | 


cant, creating the Reading Company 
equipment trust, series M, and will as- 
sign and set over to the trustee his in- 
terest in the lease of the equipment and 
all his right, title, and interest in and to 
the equipment, but reserving the ad- 
vance rent to be paid him under the lease. 

Upon execution of the agreement the 
trustee cowenants to certify and deliver 
to C. S. W. Packard, or upon his order, 
$7,080,000 of Reading Company equip- 
ment-trust certificates, scries M. 
part of the purchase price of the equip- 
taent not provided for by the issue of 
trust certificates, amounting to approxi- 
mately $1.868 433.30, will be paid to the 
lessor in cash as advance rent. 

Provisions of Agreement 

The equipment-trust agreement will 
provide for the issue by the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives 
& Granting Annuities, as_ trustee, gt 
trust certificates evidencing shares in 
the equipment trust. The 
will be dated May 1, 1930, will be issued 
in the denomination of $1,000, payable 
to bearer and registrable as to prin- 
cipal, will have dividend warrants at- 


tached entitling the holder to dividends | 


at the rate of 412 per cent per annum, 


payable semiannually, and will mature | 


in semiannual installments of $236,000 
beginning Nov. 1, 1930, and ending May 
1, 1945. 

The lease will provide that the lessee 
shall pay to the lessor or his assigns (a) 
sums equal to the dividend warrants 
when they become payable, (b) reason- 
able expenses of the lease, (c) all taxes 
upon the leased property which the les- 
sor or his assigns may be required to 
pay, (d) $236,000 semiannually begin- 
ning Nov, 1, 1930, and ending May 
1945, and (e) upon demand, payable in 
whole or in part from time to time as 
advance rent, the sum of $1,868,433.30. 
Title to the equipment will remain in the 
trustee until all obligations under the 
lease have been fully performed, where- 
upon it will be conveyed -to the applicant. 

Invitations for bids for the proposed 
certificates were sent by the applicant 
to nine banks and bankers, and five bids 
representing that number of bidders were 
received. The highest bid, 99.8375 per 


cent of par and accrued dividends, was | 


made by Edward Lowber Stokes & Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., and, subject 
to our approval, that bid has been ac- 
cepted. On that basis the average annual 
cost to the applicant will be approxi- 
mately 4.5263 per cent. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the appli- 
cant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, which 
Is necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 





Senate Inquiry Planned 
On Bonner Appointment 


The Senate on June 2 directed the At- 
torney General, William D. Mitchell, to 
supply it with all documents and records 
relating to the alleged destruction of 
letters bearing on the appointment of 
F. E. Bonner as executive secretary 
the Federal Power Commission. 

This action was taken in the adoption 
of a resolution (S. Res. 281) introduced 
by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana. The resolution, which was unani- 
mously approved without debate, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Resolved, that the Attorney General 
be, and he is hereby, requested to trans- 
mit to the secretary of the United States 


Senate, for the use of the Senate, a Freight revenue ... 
copy of all of the testimony, including Passenger revenue ... 


documents and records concerning the re- 


ported removal, concealment, or destruc- | Maintenance of way 


tion of certain letters, telegrams and 


memoranda concerning the appointment | TYansportation expenses... 
of F, E. Bonner, or any other person, to ; +0t@! € 
the position of executive secretary of Net from railroad.... 
the Federal Power Commission; together 4 
with all reports and notations concerning , Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 


the same, made by the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation of the Department of Justice, 


or by the United States attorney for the | Aver. miles operated....... 


District of Columbia. 


interstate | 


; demonstrated her 
¢ ; any weather. 
also enter into an agreement as of the! 


That | 


certificates | 
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Railroads 


Six Airports Are Added 
To Customs Entry List 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Seymotr Lowman, announced June 
3 that six additional flying fields haa 
been designated as temporary ports of 
entry for customs purposes for a period 
cf one year, or pending completion of the 
fields and the’ facilities to comply with 
the regulations. Following is the full 
text of the announcement: 

The following flying fields have been 
designated as temporary ports of entry 
for one year, pending completion of the 
fields and facilities to comply with the 
regulations: Watertown Municipal Air- 
port, Watertown, N. Y.; Mobodo Airport, 
Plattsburg, N. Y.; Scobey Airport, Sco- 
'bey, Mont.; Havre Municipal Airport, 
Havre, Mont.; Great Falls Airport, Great 
Falls, Mont.; Felts Field (Spokane 
Municipal Airport), Spokane, Wash. 





Ocean Mail Service 
By Dirigible Forecast 





Transportation on Regular 
Schedule Near, Says 
Postal Executive 





The feat of the “Graf Zeppelin” on her 
recent Pernambuco-Lakehurst flight, 
which included weathering severe trop- 
ical weather conditions, has advanced the 
time when~ regularly scheduled trans- 
oceanic service by lighter-than-air craft 
will be an accepted mode of transporta- 
tion, it was forecast, June 2, by the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover. 

Pointing out that the giant dirigible 
showed ability to withstand another type 
lof adverse weather, Mr. Glover declared 
that he believes the day when larger 
craft of this type will make regular 


commercial trips across the Atlantic is | 


i “not far off.” 

The Post Office Department, Mr. 
Glover explained, is following with in- 
terest the development of this phase of 
commercial aviation. 

“As soon as it becomes well estab- 
lished, the Post Office Department will 
have to avail itself of the facilities of- 
fered,” he stated. 

“The ‘Graf Zeppelin’ has shown she can 
stand tropical storms, Siberian storms, 
and all sorts of weather conditions and 
bad blows,” Mr. Glover said, “and has 
usefulness in almost 
That means that within a 
short while we’ll have other ships of 
greater size, and of greater speed, and 
durability.” 

While Post Office officials are showing 


Postal Service 


Maladministration of Pure Drug Law 
Is Charged Before Senate Committee 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and by an expressed deter 
destroy him financially. 

“In facf* there was a definite conspir- 
;acy formed among those commercially 
‘interested in ergot to accomplish this 
purpose, and one of the officials led me 
to believe that the Department was as- 
sociated in this attempt.” 

Dr. Rusby said he had appealed to 
officers of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation “to use their influence in correct- | 


ing the situation, but found that their 
attitude was governed wholly by per- 
sonal considerations, and that they 
would not concern themselves with the 
merits of the case, declaring that it was 
the business of the drug administration. 


The latter, in turn, declared that they | 


would not take such action until they 
received advice to do so, from the A. 
M.A.” 

Dr. Rusby continued that “having ex- 
hausted every other means of securing 
a correction,” he wrote a complaint to 
former President Coolidge, who, he said, 
apparently turned the charges over to 
the accused officials for investigation. 


“They investigated themselves and re- | 


ported that they found themselves in- 
noceNt, and their report was accepted,” 
|he added. 

| Dr. Rusby also declared that efforts 
|had been made to spread “charges of an 
{improper mercenary basis to the efforts 
to secure the use of the good Spanish 
ergot that was for sale. Had the United 
States Attorney General performed his 
|duty in publishing the report in his pos- 
‘session that these charges were untrue, 
|the principal opposition to the sale and 
use of the good ergot would have been 
removed, but he culpably withheld this 
| report.” 


Dr. Wiley Believes 
Accusations True 


Dr. Harvey Wiley, Chief of the Bu-| 


reau of Chemistry at the time of the 
passage of the pure food and drugs act, 
told the Committee that he _ believed 
“the accusations were true in many re- 
spects.” 

Dr. Wiley declared that he was very 





Failure to Stop Importation of Inferior Ergot From Russia and Poland 
In Preference to Excellent Spanish Product 


Is Claimed 


He estimated that the maternal death 





mination to|rate in the United States is approxi-| the fluid extract. 


|mately 7 per 100,000, due to the want 
|of a good preparation of ergot. Be- 
jyond this, he said, 10 per cent of women 
suffer because of impure drugs, and live 
the remainder of their life as ‘more or 
less invalids.” 


Improvement Noted 


!In Last Few Months 


Questioned by Senator Wheeler 
|(Dem.), of Montana, Dr. IIl said that 
he had noted some improvement in the 
quality of the product during the last 
)six or seven months, “‘since the agita- 
tion began.” 

Dr. Ill submitted to the record a copy 
of the report of his Committee, which set 
‘forth the following conclusions from 
; their investigation: 

“1. There has been a notable deterio- 
ration in the quality of the fluid extract 
of ergot on the American market during 
recent years. 

“2. The present fluid extracts are often 
uncertain in action and hence unreliable 


lin use, as determined by clinical ex- 
| perience. 
“3. The statements of biological 





potency found on the labels possesses 
little value as indicating the therapeutic 
properties of the fluid extract. 





|the absence of the proper amount of the 
jactive alkaloids, ergotoxine and ergota- 
the presence of excessive 
amounts of amines, or both. 

“5. There is no evidence that an excess 
of amines exists in any normal or fresh 
;ergot or there is any material variation 
in the amount of valuable alkaloids in 
such ergot; but if ergot is not properly 
dried and so stored as to remain in that 
condition, it is very subject to decom-| 
position, resulting in a loss of alkaloids 
and an accumulation of amines. | 

“6. The defective character 
fluid extract must be due to defects in 


|mine, or 


| 


of the} 


jin the drug employed. No evidence of | 





the character of ergot imported. We) 


deep interest in the development of active in the discussion leading up to the| believe these to be the principal causes | Mal d h 
lighter-than-air craft, Mr. Glover de- | passage of the act, and that “one of the! of the unreliability of the fluid extract. different success; finally almost giving 


clared that he does not believe the time 
has arrived for stimulation of develop- 


ment by means of legislation similar to | 


the Jones-White Act, which was enacted 
to encourage revival of the American 
merchant marine. 
dustry will have to cause its cwn de- 
velopment to the point where such serv- 
ice becomes matter of fact. 

“We can get the money as soon as 
we’ve got the service,” he said. 

American capital, Mr. Glover observed, 
already has combined with German en- 
gineering ability to bring about prog- 
ress. The entry of the Goodyear cor- 
| poration into the field, he said, was an 
indication that advancement will be con- 
sistent and rapid. 

As soon as the number of dirigibles 
has increased and when regular sched- 
ules are maintained, he said, mail trans- 
portation by this means will be the usual 
| thing. 





Railroad Urged to Build 
Line to Wyoming Project 


| State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, June 3. 

The Chicago, 
Railroad is urged by Governor Frank C. 
‘Emerson to build an extension into the 
Riverton reclamation project, on whicn 
| the Federal Government already 
spent about $4,000,000. 

The governor, in a letter to the presi- 
dent of the Burlington System, F, E. Wil- 
|liamson, detailed several reasons why it 
}seems advisable to construct a new line 
jof railroad. Adequate 
|he said, are essential to the successful 
development of the lands under the proj- 
ect, and the development of 100,000 acres 
jof fertile agricultural lands would pro- 
vide for large revenues to the railroad. 
| The construction of the proposed 
branch at this time would greatly relieve 
the unemployment situation in Wyoming 
the governor added. 





‘Decisions Are Announced 
| In Three Rail Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on June 3 decisions in uncon- 
| tested finance cases which are summar- 
ized as follows: 

Fourth supplemental report and order in 
FP. D. No. 2853, auth@rizing the Great North- 
ern Railway Company to issue $10,000,000 
of general-mortgage 414 per cent gold 
bonds, EK, bonds to be drawn 


I 


series said 


down in lieu of a like amount of 415 per | 


cent bonds, series D, heretofore authorized, 
and to be sold at not less than 95 per cent 
of par and accrued interest and the pro- 
ceeds used to place in the 
treasury sufficient funds for necessary ex- 
penditures, approved. ; 

o. 7376, Toledo 
pany bonds, modifying 
19280, 160 1. Cc. C. 


Terminal Railroad Com- 
order of Feb. 5, 
382, to permit the sale 
of $50,000 of first-mortgage 414 per 
gold bonds to the American Bridge Com- 
pany at 96 per cent of par, in part pay- 
ment of balance due on bridge construction 
contract, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. 
authorizing the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to operate under trackage rights 
over the line of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company be- 


No, 8188, 


2 miles east of Anderson, all in Del 
and Madison counties, Ind., approved, 


| 
| 


aware 











April Four Months April Four Months April Four Months on water-gas-tar tank and carloads, Brook- 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 lyn to Toledo, instead of the rate charged, | 
seeeees 11,455,552 12,770,800 42,959,788 48,977,625] 7,526,164 8,345,944 31,690,789 33,119,546) 7,968,196 8,883,854 32,631,319 35,582,743 | 32%2 cents. F 

tee 2,235,502 2,571,204 10,080,784 11,352,644; 319,772 400,083 1,380,695 1,660,948} 979,979 1,202,430 4,489,590 5,407,635 _ No. 23482.—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., of | 
Total oper. rev.. * 15,174,326 16,978,658 58,763,264 66,194,906| 8,167,623 9,016,229 34,335,468 35,943,296| 9,586,518 10,941,786 39,606,818 44,063,827 ‘ nee, Ohio, v. Seuthers Failway ot 
ee ar ee tot ese 3,860,780 3,341,133 10,940,902 10,015,418| 1,131,408 1,369,793 4,438,802 4,824,557| 1,676,652 1,957,947 6,405,365 —_7,236,000| 1. Ask for reparation ot Siall) on ace 
| Maintenance of equipment 3,439,836 3,413,151 13,640,503 13,419,937} 1,613,795 1,810,764 6,852,006 7,121,115| 2,481,380 2,605,913 10,171,741 10,133,320 | shipiaents of wood pulp board from West 
F 4,786,636 4,822,147 19,247,067 19,834,767] 2,014,929 2,084,927 8,842,381] 3,504,926 3,856,930 14,519,485 15,777,882) Point, to Baltimore, Philadelphia, Newark, 
otal expenses incl. other... 12,904,119 12,402,704 47,316,519 46,788,234 5,163:361 5,627,796 22,277,181| 8,304,404 9,136,112 33,817,290 35,904,214| Brooklyn, and other eastern destinations 

; y 4,575,954 11,446,745 19,406,672; 3,004,262 3,388,433 13,666,115! 1,282,114 1,805,674 5,789,528 8,159,613) exclusive of Baltimore. 
TAXCS . 0. se eeeeeeeerees 1,026,629 1,366,948 4,426,992 5,655,404 900,000 800,000 —8,600,00 —3,200,000 451,344 534,367 2,020,375 2,342,671; No. 23483.—Edelin & Harris, of Ravens- 
J 1,685 1.619 3,648 5,136 | 29] 580 1,759 5.305 2,620 7,734 5.568 11,084 | wood. W, Ve.. %. Baltimore & Obie Rall- 
Net after taxes, etc... 1.241.893 3,207,389 7,016,105 13,746,132] 2,108,971 2,587,853, 9,405,851 10,460,810} 828,150 1,263,573 3,763,585 5,804,958 ToAd. = Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
Net after rents........0. + 1,221,996 8,342,104 6,755,410 14,214,407] 2.258.850 2.832.456 10,207,739 11.446.530| 817,095 1,189,056 3,890,361 5,754,450] ote trom Ravenswood W. Va. to Pitts. 
9,630.62 9,663.73 9,630.74 9,663.45| 2,240.10 2,240.23 2,240.10 2,240.28] 5,244.45 5,249.68 5,249.13 5,249.68] burch, Pa. Cease and desist order, and 
Operating ratio ...cccccces 85.0 73.0 80.5 70.7 63.2 62.4 62.1 62. 86.6 83.5 85.4 81.5 reparation. ; 





Burlington & Quincy! 


has | 


transportation | 


applicant's | 


cent | 


things the adulterators and mistranders 
feared was the Bureau of Chemists.” 

On several occasions, he said, efforts 
| have been made to remove from the Bu- 
lreau the executive authority in the ad- 


He stated that the in-| ministration of the act, all of which have | 


failed. All the Bureau has to do in its 
|administration, however, he said, is to 
act in the capacity of a grand jury, he 
| pointed out. 

“During the 25 years hearings were 


| said. 
enactment were given the same &ppor- 
| tunity to be heard as those who urged it. 
Those who opposed occupied a great deal 
more space than those who supported the 
movement.” 


As a result of the hearings, he con- 
tinued, the Bureau of Chemistry was 
made the executive officer. If the Bu- 
reau found any violators of the act, they 
were reported to the Department of Jus- 
tice, who prosecuted the case, thus mak- 


| 





jing the courts the real executors of the; 


act. 


| “As soon as the law was enacted,” he 
| declared, ‘the misbranders and adulter- 
}ators turned their 


passed, the authority of the Bureau was 
restricted by executive action.” 


law very highly,” he declared, “because 
many of them I employ myself. I feel 


| 
| 


| spects, though I did not come here pre- 
| pared to speak definitely.” 


Misbranding Charged 
By Drug Importer 


|chairman of the Committee, read from 
| previous testimony of Howard W. Am- 
bruster, a drug importer of New York, 
|in which he charged that ergot and digi- 
talis are being imported into this coun- 
try ‘‘misbranded as to country of origin 
and as to purity,” and urged that all 
| witnesses confine themselves to the 
|charge as the issue under discussion. 

| Edward J. Ill, a physician of Newark, 
|N. J., chairman of a national commit- 
| tee of physicians appointed by the Amer- 
jican Association of Obstetricians, Gyne- 
|cologists and Abdominal Physicians for 
the investigation of the question, told 





{the Committee that during the years 
1924-25-26 he had found a marked fall- 


ling off in the quality of the imported 


drug, until within the last year some in- | 


| crease in quality had been found. 

He pointed out that during the | 
period, the United States had the high 
| maternity death rate of any country. 
“Physicians must rely upon the prod- 


aw 
est 


{he continued, ‘it is evident that this 
|drug still holds an important place.” 

| Dr. Ill testified that during the in- 
|vestigation of the committee of which 
{he was head, imported ergot had 
been found to vary in strength from 
total inactivity to five times U. 8S, P. 
standard. “In other words, when we 
give a patient a dose, we do not know 


of | teen Vance (Muncie) and Gridley, about |whether we are giving her a totally 


lthe strength of U. S, P. standards.” 


7 ee 


Monthly Statements of Rails oad Revenues 


(As Reported to the Inters 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 





| held prior to the passage of the act,” he | 
“Those who were opposed yo its | 


attention to other) 
quarters, and before three months had | 


“T respect the present executors of the | 


|that this accusation is just in many re-| 


| Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, | 


“From the amount of ergot imported,” | 


worthless product, or a dose five times) able. 


| Poor Quality Product 
|Ascribed to Russians 


| “7, We believe that most of the ergot 
lof poor quality is of Russian and of 
| Polish origin, and is due to carelessness 
|in drying, packing, storing and shipping 
|the ergot, such practices being in viola- 
‘tion of the requirements of the Pharma- 
copoeia and of common prudence. 
recommend that, until more careful 
}methods are pursued in Russia and in 
Poland, Spanish ergot should be em- 
ployed when a good quality is obtainable. 


| 


that for some years importation of in- 
|ferior Russian ergot has been of common 


have been sold and used under the name 
of Spanish ergot. 

“9, We condemn any and all activities, 
for whatever reason, to prevent or inter- 
fere with the use in this country of any 
ergot of good quality from any source. 

“10. We believe that the Cockscomb 
method of testing, as prescribed by the 
Pharmacopoeia and as_ generally em- 
ployed, does not furnish reliable evidence | 








“4, The cause of these imperfections is | 


manufacturing processes or to defects | requiring the same, 


|defects in manufacturing processes has|Dr. Carl H. Ill, for 
; reached this Committee, but it has much| the obstetri 
reliable evidence of frequent defects in | Barnabas 


| 
| Affidavit Claims 
We | Better Results 


|past 10 years in charge of the delivery} 
“8, The evidence at hand is convincing | room of the St. Barnabas Hospital. This | 
|statement said that “during the last} 
| year 
‘occurrence, and that large amounts or|ergot and have tad quicker and better | 
mixtures of Russian and Spanish ergot |resuits with less nausea and vomiting} dollars to keep a man from getting a 
i less bleeding than with any other} glass of beer, and they won’t give these 
| kind. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Chemicals 


| 


+of the therapeutic value of ergot or of 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Public 


Autos Proposed for Mails 
If Desired by Railroads 


Railroad and electric car companies 
| would be permitted to provide mail trans- 
| portation by motor vehicle in lieu of 
|service by train, under (H. R. 12412) 
just reported to the House by the Com- 
| mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
“The measure is made necessary on | 
account ef changes in transportation fa- 
cilities,” the report explains. “Many 
mail trains are being taken off regular 
schedule by the railroad companies and it 
becomes necessary to provide for other 
means of transporting the mails. Under 
the present law the railroads carry the 








“11, Being without other reliable evi- | 
| dence of the character of the fluid ex- | 
tract than that of clinical results, and 
with no other evidence of standard by 
which to measure the ergot, than the} 
physical and pharmacognostical require- | 
ments of the Pharmacopoeia, we believe 
that the latter should be carefully ob- 
served and rigidly enforced. 

“12. We question the practice of re- 
conditioning ergot to remove the evi- 
dence of its substantial quality when 
such reconditioning cannot remove the! 
imperfections due to decomposition or 
deterioration. 

“13. We condemn the practice of per- 
mitting the use of more ergot for mak- 
ing the fluid extract than the amount 
prescribed by the Pharmacopoeia. 


| 


‘Blames Department 


‘For Poor Quality 


“Whose fault is it that the circulation 
of such ergot is permitted?” asked Sen- 
{ator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana. 

“T don’t dare say,” replied Dr. Ill, add- 
ing when pressed for an answer that} 
\‘‘somebody connected with the Depart- | 
{ment is supposed to check it up.” | 
| Dr. Ill presented a letter to himself | 
|from J. Leon Lascoff, of J. Leon Lascoft | 
|& Son, dispensing chemists of New York | 
City. This letter said that many com-| 
|plaints had been received on ergot fluid | 
jextract labelled as meeting U. S. P. re-| 
quirements, which they formerly dis- 
jpensed exclusively, so that for the last | 
{two and one-half years the company has | 
j been using Rusby’s fluid extract ergot. 
| The use of this product has elicite 
| many voluntary statements of 
|mendation, the letter said. 
| “This has been di. pensed in all cases 
where the physician specified no particu- 
lar brand. I can truthfully state that, | 
not only would I not hesitate, 
would insist on giving fluid extract ergot, 
Rusby, to any member of my own family 
i ” the letter continued. 
Dr. Ill also presented an affidavit from | 
10 years head of | 
cal department of the St.| 
Hospital, Newark, which} 
stated that “prior to a year ago we usec} 
many different kinds of ergot with in-| 


| 


dq 
com- 


it up for pituitin.” 

For over a year, the affidavit con- 
tinued, U. S. P. (Rusby) ergot has been 
used and has “acted quicker, stronger 
and with less nausea.” 

“We noweuse it exclusively and are 
very much satisfied with it,” the affidavit 
concluded. | 


| 


An affidavit was also presented by| 
Dr. Ill from Etta M. Weller, for the 


we have used U. S. P. (Rusby) 


Dr. Rusby next took the stand, read- | 


jing from a lengthy prepared statement. | 
|He was interrupted at various times 10 aaa 
|explain statements, particularly by Sen-| 
|ator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, who 
|attended the hearing though not a mem- 


ber of the Committee. 
Dr. Rusby said that his efforts had 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 3 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 





Carload rate on steel rails from Poplar- 

| ville, Miss., to 

plicable and not 

reasonable or otherwise 

plaint dismissed. 

| No. 21757 and Related Cases,—0O. 
Agency, Inc., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 


Avondale, Ala., found 
shown to have been 
unlawful. 


ap- 
un- 


road et al. Decided May 23, 1930. 

1, Rate charged on two carloads of pulp- 
board from Hartsville, S. C., 
N. J., found inapplicable. Applicable rate 
found not unreasonable, Refund of over- 
charges directed. Complaint dismissed. 

2. Rates charged on pulpboard, in car- 
| loads, from Hartsville to Long Island City, 
N. Y., found applicable and not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 


Roanoke 
jan~ 


Rapids, N. ©€., to Newark, N. 
“rooklyn, Long Island City, Maspeth, 


lable, 
| No. 


Complaint dismissed. 


21816.—Mountain Valley Water Co. 


eago & St. Louis Railroad et al. Decided 





ucts of chemical manufacturers,” he May 24, 1930. 

|said. ‘We are constantly using the| 1. Rates charged on returned empty iron 
_ Supplemental report and order in F, D.| products of scientific houses with the |” steel drums, in less than carloads, from 
N | greatest confidence. | Buffalo, N. Y., and, in carloads, from 

| Indianapolis, Ind., to Hot Springs, Ark., 


found applicable. 

| 2, Rate charged on the same commodity, 

in carloads, from Detroit, Mich., 

| Springs, Ark., found inapplicable. 

| tion awarded. 

| No. 22123.—Community Natural Gas Co. et 
al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 

way et al. Decided May 24, 1930, 

Rates on cast-iron case gas meters, in 
carloads and in mixed carloads with gas 
regulators, from Erie and Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
to Texas destinations found not unreason- 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22400.--Cosden Pipe Line Co. v. Chi- 


and 
tate Commerce Commission.) 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 








| carloads, 


Com- | 


A. Smith | 


cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway et al. 


Decided May 24, 1930. 
Rate on wrought-iron 


or steel pipe, in 
from 


Memphis, Tenn., originally 


No. 21238. W. M. Smith & Co. v. New| consigned to Tulsa, Okla., but diverted in| ness, internal discoloration, insect infes- 
Orleans & Northeastern Railroad et a. | So = bs Pea pane wanes tation and was putrid.” 

Decided May 24, 1930. cable. Applicable rate found unreasonable. ‘ , a aa 

wc s : | Reparation awarded. | Dr. Walter B. Mount, of Montclair, 


No. 20902.—Apache Powder Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. De- 
cided May 23, 1930, 

Rates on nitrate of soda, in carloads, from 

San Pedro and Wilmington, Calif., to Cur- 

tiss, Ariz., found not unreasonable. Rate 


;}on same commodity from East San Pedro, 
| Calif., to same destination found unreason- 


to Babbitt, | 


8. Rate on pulpboard, in carloads, from | 
J. | 


{and New York, N. Y., found not unreason- | 


(Buffalo, N. Y.) et al. v. New York, Chi- | 


to Hot | 
Repara- | 


able prior to May 27, 1927, but not there- 


after. Reparation awarded. 

No. 21100, Sub. No. 1.—Ed Borders v. Chi- 
eago & North Western Railway et al. De. 
cided May 22, 1930, 

1. Rates charged on stock or feeder cat- 
tle, in carloads, from Sioux City, Iowa, to 
Fremont, Nebr., found not unreasonable. 

2. Rate charged on stock or feeder cattle 
and stock or feeder calves, in carloads, 
from Belvidere, S. Dak.. to Fremont, Nebr., 
| found inapplicable. Applicable rate found 
unreasonable. Waiver of outstanding un- 
| dercharges authorized. Reasonable rates 
for the future prescribed and reparation 
awarded. , 

3. Rate charged on stock or feeder cattle, 
in carloads, from Platte, S. Dak., to Fre- 
mont, Nebr., found unreasonable. Reason- 
able rate for the future prescribed and rep- 
aration awarded. 
| No. 19876.—New England Milk Rate Com- 

mittee et al. v. Boston & Albany Railroad 

(The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, lessee) et al. Decided May 24, 1930. 

No, 17548 and Related Cases.—Home Lum- 
ber Co. v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 

| etal. Decided May 23, 1930, 

1, Rate charged on 15 carloads of lumber 
| from Clanton, Ala., to Roanoke, Va., found 
;not unreasonable or otherwise uniawful. 

Complaint in No. 17548 dismissed. 

2. Rates charged on two carloads of lum- 
ber from Fulton, Ala., to Rocky Mount, Va., 
found unreasonable and reparation awarded. 

Present rates on same traffic found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Expenses 





Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


but I|mittee of the United States Pharma- 


| trying it out on the patient. 


mail at rates established by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 

The report further explains that “un- 
der the provisions of this measure the 
Postmaster General is authorized to per- 
mit railroad and electric car companies | 
to carry the mail by motor vehicle over ! 
highways in lieu of their train service, ; 


and the compensation allowed shall not | 
be in excess of the rate paid for train 
service as fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is essential that 
such action be taken if adequate postal 
service at reasonable cost is to be as- 
sured patrons in many communities.” 

————————— ey 


been 





directed toward “(1) stopping the 
use vf this rotten Russian ergot, and 
(2) insuring the use of the excellent 


Spanish ergot.” He reiterated that he; 
had repeatedly made efforts to get the 
officials vi the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to enforce the law, but had 
fuiled. 

“You have two complaints against the 
officials, as I understand it,” said Senator 
Wheeler. “First that they have permitted 
Russian ergot which is bad to come in 
and be shipped in interstate commerce. 
Second, that they permit the manufac- 
turers to get out a fluid extract which 
is useless.” 

“It is often worse than useless; some- | 
times it is deadly,” declared Dr. Rusby. | 
“It is the Department’s business to seize | 
and prosecute these cases but I have} 
never heard of it being done. 


“Manufacturers in general desire and 


| want preparations as good as they can 


get them. But whatever may be their! 
attitude, these are the results, and I’m 
talking about results.” 

Besides charging the pure food and 
drug officials with maladministration, 
| Dr. Rusby asserted that the revision com- | 


| copoeia convention recommended a_ re- 
|laxation of the U. S. P. requirements for 
jergot and that they had been over- 
whelmingly voted down in the conven- 
tion. 

“The convention retained the same re- 
quirements that are here now, which re- 
quirements have been violated by these 
officials,” he stated. “I charge now that 
the attempt was the result of this con- | 
spiracy that has been going on.” 

Senator Copeland asked if it was not 
true that in many instances good and 
bad ergot can be distinguished only by 
Dr. Rusby 
said he thought this was the case. 

“The fundamental thing is that the 
raw material should be of the best,” ob- 


; served Mr. Copeland, who suggested that 


it might be the fault of Congress for 
supplying insufficient funds to adminis- 
ter the act. 


Dr. Rusby Concurs 
In Blaming Congress 


Dr. Rusby agreed that Congress was 
jlargely at fault. 
“They spend unnumbered millions of 


poor men enough to do their work,” he 
declared. 

Dr. Rusby presented an affidavit from 
W. Youngken, professor of ma- 
teria medica at the Massachuseits Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Boston, under date 
of May 27, which read: “In answer to 
your inquiry of May 26 concerning ergot, | 
I would state that in the Spring of 1928 | 
I had occasion to examine five samples 
of ergot which were submitted to me 
as of unknown origin. Four out of the 
five were found to disagree with the! 
pharmacognostical standards of the! 
United States Pharmacopoeia as de- 
scribed under the article on ergot or 
coming under the requirements for vege- 
table drugs found on page 4 of the 
general notices. 

“Since that time I have examined sev- | 
eral additional commercial samples. 
Some of this material exhibited moldi- 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 






The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No, 23429, Sub. 3.—New Florence 
Brick Co. et al. of Farber, Wellsville, and 
New Florence, Mo., v. Alton & Eastern Rail- 
road et al. Ask,for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of reasonable, just and 
lawful rates on bituminous coal, from points 
in Illinois including the Belleville, Spring- 
field, Centralia, Duquoin and southern Illi- 
nois groups and reparation. 

No. 23477.—Kerr Glass Manufacturing 
{Corp., of Sand Springs, Okla., v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad et al. Against a Mem- 
phis combination rate of 27% cents per 
100 pounds on shipments of glass fruit 
jars, tin fruit jars and jelly glasses, from 
Sand Springs, to points 
Georgia, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
‘for cease and desist order, and reparation 
to the basis of rates which the Commission 
may deem reasonable. 

No, 23478.—Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., 
et al., of Montreal, Canada, et al., v. St. 
Louis, Southwestern Railway et al. Against 
a rate of 80% cents on rough rice from 
Gillett. Stuttgart, Little Rock, and other 
points in the Arkansas group 6, to Canada, 
as unjust, and unreasonable. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of rate not to exceed 65'2 cents and repara- 
tion. 

No, 23480.—Crowley Tar Products Co., 
of New York, N. Y., v. Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road et al. Asks for rate on the basis of 
80 per cent of the contemporaneous sixth 
class rate, or 29% cents per 100 pounds, 


State Approves 


| Go. 


| 
| 


Fire | 


in Alabama and | 
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Utilities 


Merger of Three 
Electric Utilities 


Pennsylvania Commission 
Authorizes Companies to 
Consolidate but Orders 
Change in One Item 








Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 3. 


The Pennsylvania Power Co., the Peo- 
ples Power Co., and the Harmony Elec- 
tric Co., the common stock of all of 


| which is owned by the Penn-Ohio Edison 


Co., a holding company which also con- 
trols certain utilities in northern and 
northeastern Ohio, have been authorized 
by the public service commission to core 
solidate and merge into a company to Ve 
known as Pennsylvania Power Co., ac- 
cording to an order issued May 26. 

The Pennsylvania Power Co., the order 
states, serves the cities of New Castle, 
Sharon, Farrell and adjacent boroughs 
in Lawrence County, as well as a large 
part of Mercer County; the Peoples Com- 
pany supplies the boroughs of Ellwood 
City, Zelienople, and adjacent townships 
in Lawrence, Beaver and Butler coun- 
ties; and the Harmony Company serves 
parts of Lawrence, Beaver, Butler, and 
Allegheny counties. 

In authorizing the merger, the com- 
mission required a reduction by at least 
$1,100,000 in an item of $1,272,917 shown 
in the books of the Harmony Electric 


'Co. as the value of the rights and in- 


tangibles of the Pittsburgh, Harmony, 
Butler & New Castle Railway Co., which 
electric property was conveyed to the 
Harmony company through an agree- 
ment secured by the Penn-Ohio Edison 
The Harmony company had agreed 
to pay to its parent company a total 
of $1,660,927 for the rights and prop- 
erty, the property having been appraised 
at $388,010 depreciated or $655,298 new, 

Rates in all the territory served by the 
merged companies will be standardized, 
it was stated, and will have the effect 
of reducing the rates to domestic con- 
sumers and to a majority of the power 
consumers, while rates to commercial 
consumers will remain substantially the 
same. 

“The Pennsylvania Power Co., the 
largest of the companies entering into 
the proposed merger,” the order said, 
“had fixed capital as of Dec. 31, 192% 
amounting to $6,942,293, against whic 
it had provided accrued depreciation of 
only $1,215. 

“The record indicates that it has been 
the policy of this company to provide for 
its renewals and replacements currently 
through the depreciation reserve and the 
depreciation expense accounts, rather 


{than to anticipate its retirement losses 
'in advance of their occurrence. 


In other 
words, the company’s policy results in 
the charging of retirement losses, large 
and small, to operating expenses in the 
years in which they happen to occur, 
rather than to equalize them .over the 
life of the property as a whole. 

“The adoption of such a policy is not 
in accord with the commission’s uniform 
system of accounts for electric companies 
and can not be too strongly condemned. 
The companies involved in the proposed 
merger will be directed to make an im- 
mediate study of their annual deprecia- 
tion requirements, as well as the ade- 
quacy of their existing depreciation re- 
serves, and revise their accounts to cone 
form with the provisions of the Commis- 
sion’s uniform classification of accounts 
for electric companies.” 








N. J., 
Mountai 
Nursery, 


consulting obstetrician of the 
nside Hospital and St. Vincent 
wrote, in a letter submitted 


| by Dr. Rusby, as follows: “These prepa- 
{rations of ergot certified by Dr. Rusby 


as satisfactory have in our experienc 
proved more efficient and less eee 
than the ergot preparations we had pre- 
viously used.” 









Greatest 
Bargain 
Vacation 





of South Dakota 


Fantastic rock formations=— 
hills clothed with fragrant pine 
—skies like those of sunny 
Italy—streams wherein lurk the 
wary trout. And over all, the 
fascinating spell of those ad- 
venturous pioneers whose 
deeds spoke louder than words. 
Here in Nature’s Domain you 
reallylive—with every diversion 
to make each day a cherished 
memory. Inexpensive 1, 2 and 
3-day motor bus tours. 


Low Summer Fares 


to this nearest and newest of 
Western playgrounds, now in 
effect. Stopovers anywhere. 


For complete information, reservations 
and tickets, apply 


Pesce’ CAIRNS 

‘assenger Tr; 

400 W. Medaaeke™ 
Chicago, fl. 


NORTHWESTERN 
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Bishop Cannon Testifies Berore Senate Lob 


+-— 





Authority of Senators to Question 
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Witness on Political Issues Denied 





Describes Portion of Inquiry Relating to Actiy- 


ity Against Governor Smith’s Campaign 
As Effort ‘to Impair My Influence’ 





[Continued f 


was never given to that much.” He 
added that he had never lobbied much. 
“What efforts did you put forth to in- 
fluence sentiment throughout the coun- 
try?” Senator Walsh inquired. Bishop 
Cannon responded that literature had 
been sent out asking people to write or 
tg wire their Congressmen and express 
heir views on legislation. In this con- 
nection he stated “never at any time did 
I receive a dollar for any of my work. 
I was not a lobbyist in the sense of be- 
ing paid.” He added that at the time 
he was president of Blackstone College 
for Girls and edited various publications, 


“T had sufficient income not to be re- 
quired to take money,” he said. 
Bishop Cannon, explaining further, 


said that no money had been expended 
to influence legislation other than that 
used to prepare and send out literature. 
He testified he is still active in the work 
of the Anti-Saloon League of America. 


Extracts From Letter 


Read by Mr. Walsh 

Senator Walsh read from a letter writ- 
ten by Dr. Cradford to the Rev. R. D. 
McGehee, dated Feb. 25, 1929, which en- 
closed a letter addressed to the Prohibi- 
tion Commission, James M. Doran. It 
pointed out that “our office, especially 
Bishop Cannon,” was anxious to have the 
Harris amendment to the deficiency bill 
enacted so that the departments for the 
enforcement of prohibition would have 
sufficient funds 





“Evidently you were interested in the | 


Harris amendment to the appropriation 
bill,” questioned Senator Walsh. 


“To the extent of $24,000,000, yes,’’| 


answered the bishop. He stated that he 
had sent a telegram with other members 
of the board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Mellon, concerning the 


appropriation and urging its adoption. | 


This had been done, he said, in response 


to a letter addressed by Secretary Mellon | 


the chairman of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee stating it to be unde- 
sirable to make the appropriation. The 
telegram spoke of the “inadequacy of the 
present program,” and pointed out th: 
it was “difficult for the people to believe 
in the sincerity of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to carry out the law.” 

Senator Walsh asked if the board was 
“not altogether satisfied with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury.” Bishop Cannon 
replied that “the letter speaks for itself.’ 
He read Secretary Mellon's reply, which 
pointed out that prohibition enforcement 


did not rest solely on the Prohibition! 


Bureau but also on the Coast Guard, the 


Customs Service and the border patrol, |: 


that the Harris amendment made funds 
available for the Prohibition Bureau 
only, and that it was not good practice 
to place a vast sum of money in the hands 
of a Government official with unlimited 
license in its use. 


Lump Sum Favored 
By Bishop Cannon 


Bishop Cannon read his reply directed 
to Secretary Mellon which asked why 
the Treasury Department had not sent 
to Congress a statement of the funds 
which would be required by the various 
branches related to enforcement and 
stated that “under the conditions it would 
seem better for Congress to provide for 
the need” and give a lump sum to be ex- 
gris by the Treasury Department. The 


eply proposed also the creation of a| 


consider 
criminal 


courts to 
“minor 


of Federal 
other 


’ 


umber 
prohibition and 
violations of the law.’ 

A further letter by Dr. Crawford 
the Rev. Mr. McGehee, dated May 
1929, stated that F. Scott McBride, gen- 
eral secretary of the Anti-Saloon League, 
had changed his position several times, 
and expressed the belief that the Harris 
amendment had fallen down. 

Senator Walsh inquired if the appro- 
priation had been made. Bishop Cannon 
stated that a portion of it, “about $5,000,- 
000." had been made but not all. He 
said he could not recall the exact figure. 

“Apparently you addressed yourself to 
the heads of departments as well as to 
Members of “ongress?” questioned Mr. 
Walsh. Bishop Cannon testified that 
such was the case when the matter re- 
lated to the action of Congress. 

Senator Walsh asked if the board took 
action in regard to persons named to 
positions in prohibition enforcement. 
“My position has been for 30 years that 
it must be an exceptional case for me to 
be willing to take part in the appoint- 
ment of officers,” stated the bishop, add- 
ing that he was “in the work from the 
moral viewpoint and not the _ political 
viewpoint,” and that he did not want to 

pproach Members of Congress or others 
n regard to appointments. 


Letter Relating 


To Appointment Read 


He stated that 
have been done. 

A letter from Dr. Crawford to Bishop 
Cannon, dated Aug. 26, 1929, was read 
by Senator Walsh, relating to an ap- 
pointmentg and suggesting that the 
bishop might be thinking of it. The wit- 
ness said, however, that he did not think 
he had done anything about the matter 
upon returning, adding that “it would 
be contrary to my general policy.” 

Senator Walsh read a letter from 
Bishop Cannon to Mr. Hoover, Jan. 29, 
1929, enclosing to him information about 
the proposed appropriation of $24,000,000 
in connection with prohibition enforce- 
ment, and a reply from Mr. Hoover ex- 
pressing thanks for the information. 

Another letter addressed by Dr. Craw- 
ford to L, J. Lawson Jr., of Greensboro, 
Ala., Jan. 12, 1929, read by the Senator, 
quoted a statement that the appropria- 
tion could not have been obtained “with- 
out the work of the board.” A further 
letter addressed by Br. Crawford to 
Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, men- 
tioned suggestions which had been pro- 
posed for compromise and urged the ap- 
propriation. 

A Jetter dated Feb. 12, 1929, addressed 
by Bishop Cannon to Representative 
Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., read 
into the record, took exception to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Cramton in a speech 
referring to the legislation as a bill “to 
bring Bishop Cannon into the good 

graces of Southern Democrats.” The 
bhop’s letter stated that, as chairman 


to 


» 


occasionally it may 


>| Recent Statement 
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of the Board of Temperance and Social 
Service, he had for years made his state- 
ments without political maneuvers and 
that his action in this instance had been 
| taken without consideration of the effect 
on political leaders. 

Senator Walsh read further a letter 
addressed from Dr. Crawford to Bishop 
Cannon, which made reference to Rep- 
resentative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., as the one to be leader of the 
minority party in the House and to Rep- 
resentative McDuffie (Dem.), of Monroe- 
ville, Ala., to be the minority whip. 

“So ycu were interested in electing 
the Democratic whip in the House?” jn- 
quired Senator Walsh. 

“TI never took any part in it at all,” re- 
plied Bishop Cannon. He said that he 
had never seen Representative Garner 
in connection with the matter. 

Another letter by Dr. Crawford, read 
into the record, referred to a statement 
of Clarence True Wilson, secretary of 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, to the effect that President 
Coolidge had made only “one helpful 
declaration” in regard to prohibition and 
had tried to suppress that the same day. 
It made reference also to southern mem- 
bers of the minority party having sold 
their birthright in 1928 and stated that 
“when I saw that McDuffie. a Smithite.! 
had been made whip of the House, it was | 


lesson.” 
Calling attention to activities of other| 


of Members of Congress, Senator Walsh} 
asked: “Has your board taken part in 
the election of Members of Congress?”’! 
In response Bishop Cannon read from | 
a statement of action taken by the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
}pal Church South, which asserted that | 
the prohibition law “must be adminis- | 
tered by its friends,” that officers “must | 
be selected who believe in its er 
| ment,” and that full power and authority 
of the States must be used to support | 
the Federal Government. It called at- | 
tention to this in view of the “campaign 
for nullification of the Eighteenth | 
Amendment,” of the “patronizing of the | 
lowest classes,” of the appointment and 
election to office of “men who prefer to| 
show that the law cannot be enforced” | 
and of the “overconfidence and lack of | 
vigilance” of those favoring the law, 


Of Board Is Read 


Continuing, Bishop Cannon read of 
further action, petitioning Congress to 


reject proposals for any legislation 
weakening the Volstead law, to enact 
legislation to prevent the violation of 


the law, and to supply whatever men and 
money were necessary to compel obedi- 
ence to the law. 

Pointing out that this action had been | 
taken in 1926, he read a statement of | 
action taken last month by the Board of 


Temperance and Social Service, to the| 
effect that it would continue “warfare | 
against the liquor traffic,” that it has | 


appealed to the President and the Con- 
gress in this connection, has urged the 
people to vote for dry candidates for 
Congress and to defeat wet candidates 
in primary and general elections, that 
officers must be elected who believe in 
prohibition, and that this specifically in- | 
cluded the office of President in the list | 
so to be elected. | 

Bishop Cannon read further from ac- 


tion taken by the conference May 23, 
| 1930, In a report of a committee, of 
; Which Josephus Daniels is chairman. 
which made expression against “reces- 
sion from the constitutional outlawing 
of the liquor traffic’ and for maintain- 
taining in full force the Eighteenth 
Amendment and laws for its enforce- 


ment. It stated further the proposal “to 
| fight on until this has been made in 
fact as in law a sober Nation.” 


Attention of the committee was called 
to a declaration that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South advocated no politi- 
cal creed, that it was affiliated with no 
political party, that it had no advice to | 
give with reference to political parties, | 
but that it believes in the right of any 
member too oppose and vote against any 
candidate opposing the principles “here 
approved.” 

“Having in mind the declaration of the 
church, what have you or the board ac- 
tually done in the matter of the election 
of Congressmen?” questioned Senator 
Walsh. 

“Nothing except to send literature of 
general nature throughout the church,” 
said the bishop. “We have not gone into 
congressional elections.” 


Activity in Political 
Campaigns Questioned | 


_ “Prior to 1928 what part did you take 
in political campaigns?” asked the Mon- 
tana Senator. 

“Personally or officially?” 
witness, Senator Walsh 
sought information in either instance. 
Bishop Cannon stated: “Well, I don’t re- | 
call that our board or myself took part 
In congressional elections.” He added: | 
“We did not take any part in congres- | 
sional elections in 1928.” 

“But you did take part in the 
tion?” continued Senator Walsh. 

“IT have taken part in elections since 
I was a citizen,” replied the bishop. He 
explained to the committee that in an 
election in Kentucky he had issued, upon 
request, a statement of the record of 
Senator Stanley. He said that general 
Statements as to policy had been sent 
out, but “as getting into particular 
fights, I don’t recall any, save in my own 
State as an individual.” q 

“You did have an actual part in the 
campaign of 1928?" demanded the Mon- 
tana Senator. 

“T was a little more active than usual.” 

“You were active in the assembly 
known as the Asheville conference, were 
you not?” continued Mr. Walsh. 

Bishop Cannon said he would like to 
read a statement in that connection. Sen- 
ator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, stated 
that he would like to ask the 
some questions first, 

“You occupy several key positions in 
various organizations?” questioned Sen- 
ator Blaine. Bishop Cannon replied af- 
firmatively. 

“Will you name the one you regard as 
ithe most important?” 


asked the 
stated that he| 


co a 


to 


witness 


| 
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“The most important position in my 


| life is that of bishop of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, South,” replied the 
witness. He listed, in response to fur- 
ther questions from Senator Blaine, the 
following positions he holds with vari- 
ous organizations: Chairman of the 
Board of Temperance and Social Serv- 
ice; chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the World League Against Alco- 
holism; member of the administrative 
committee of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America; member of the board of direc- 
tors of the league; member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Committee of 1,000, 
a committee sceking the enforcement of 
prohibition laws; member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Temper- 
ance Council, of the legislative conference 
of church organizations, and of the Com- 
mittee of 33, an organization for the en- 
forcement of the 18th amendment; and a 
director of the Scientific Temperance 
Federation. 


Purpose of Administrative 
Committee Outlined 


Bishop Cannon testified that the ad- 
ministrative committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League has referred to it ques- 
tions of legislation with its action being 
subject to the executive committee of the 
organization. 

Senator Blaine asked if the committee 
had the right to direct campaigns in re- 
gard to officess 

“In the interim of conventions it 
the power to issue statements as to 
policies,” replied the bishop. “As to 
going into campaigns against individuals. 
that is another matter.” “He said that he 
often dissented with action of the com- 
mittee. The witness stressed in this 
connection that he no money 
for his work. . 

“I have the greatest respect for men 
of the Anti-Saloon 
salaries but I do object to the idea that I 
was a hired man,” he said. 


has 


received 


League who receive! 





I . . 
izen in this campaign against Governor 


Smith standing on my own rights as a 
citizen to fight a battle I had been fight- 
ing all my life,” he said. 

In this connection Bishop Cannon read 
a stateemnt to the Committee which is 
printed below in full text: 


Senator Walsh Defends 


Questioning on Campaign 


Following the statement, Senator 
Walsh said: ; 

“I would like to state in this connec- 
tion, seeing that reference has been made 
to the part of others in the campaign 
of 1928, that the committee has taken 
this view of it; that for years, as you 
have told us, you have been active in en- 
deavoring to secure the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the enact- 
ment of legislation for the purpose of 
enforcing it, and active in endeavoring 
to influence administrative action with 
respect to it, and it had the view that 
you were engaged in exactly the same 
effort in the part that you took as it 
| has come to us in the campaign of 1928; 
that you were not particularly concerned 
about the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent as against a Democratic President, 
but that you were concerned in the elec- 
tion of a president who was favorable 
to the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment as against a President who, 

in your judgment, was opposed to the 
endorsement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. In other words, ‘that you were 
engaged in exactly the same line of ac- 
tivity that you had been, as far as the 
Government is concerned, for many years, 
so that we make a distinction, Doctor, 
between your work and that to which 
jvou have adverted, and I speak about 
the matter because this committee has 
pursued that policy throughout. We 
have investigated again and again indi- 
viduals and organizations which have 
been active in an effort to secure cer- 
tain legislation er to defeat certain leg- 
islation, and with the same end in view. 


Senator Blaine stated that he could|They have gone into various districts 
not in his mind disconnect the witnes#/and helped to elect Members of Congress 
apparent that they had not learned their | from his personal position and his mem-|favorable to their views, not that they 


Bishop Cannon said that it was “dis 


not being the case.” He said that he 
was acting on his own responsibility. 

e read a statement to the effect that 
in opposing Governor Smith as a candi- 
date for President he had declared that 
he was not acting as chairman of the 
board but as a citizen. “I did insist 
that I was dissevered from my chair- 
manship, my bishopric and other activ- 
ities and was simply an individual cit- 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 








Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Offi- 


cers and Employes 

H. R. 11143 
Department a bureau 
House Apr. 7, 
Title 16—Conservation 
3531 Authorizing the 
Agriculture to enlarge tree planting opera- 
tions on national forests east of the cky 
Mountains. Passed Senate Apr. 14. Passed 
House, amended, May Sent to conference 


in the 


narcotics, 


To create Treasury 
of Deesnd 
Reported to Senate June 3, 
s. f 


Secretary o 


t« 


May 14, Senate adopted conference report 
June 3 
— e . 

Title 21—-Food and Drugs 

H. R. 6. Changing the definition of oleo 
margarine to include certain cooking com 
pounds. Passed House Feb, 6. Passe 
Senate, amended, May 26 Sent to con 
ference June 3, 

S. 108. To prevent fraudulent practices 


in the marketing of perishable agricultural 
£ 








commodities, Passed Senate June 3. Passed 
House, amended, May 14 Senate adopted 
conference report June : 

re - ° 

Title 25—Indians 

S. J. Res. 167. Clarifying the law respect 
ing jurisdiction of the Court of Claims 
Passed Serete June 2 Passed House 
June 3. 

H. R. 11052 To confer full rights of 
citizenship upon the Cherokee Indians resi 
dent in the State of North Carolina, te 
ported to House June 
Title 26—Internal Revenue 

H. J. Res. 340. Amending law relating 
to community income taxes. Passed House 
June 3 
a ae . 

Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 

H. R. 12056 Providing for waiver of 
trial) by jury in the district courts and 
the District of Columbia. Passed House 
June 3. 

H. R. 10341 Defining petty offenses and 
providing penalties therefor. Passed House 
June 3. 

H. R. 12056. For waiver of trial by jur 
in United States district courts and the 
District af Columbia. Passed House June 

The following bridge hills were reported 
to the House June S. 4 , S. 12554 

H. R. 9985. Amending Jones-Stalker Act 
by defining “casual” or “slight” offenses 
and putting them in the class of petty of 
fenses defined in H R. 10341. Passed 
House June 3 

° ‘ +. 

Title 31—Money and Finance 

S. 3599. To provide for the classification 








of extraordinary expenditures contributing 





to the deficiency of postal revenues. Passed 
Senate May & Passed House, amended, 
June 2. Sent to conference June 2. Senate 
adopted conference report June 3. 

S. 4193. For the relief of the State of 
Florida for damage to and destruction of 
roads and bridges by floods in 1928 and 
1929 Reported to Senate June 3 

H. R. 1601, An act to authorize the De 
partment of Agriculture to issue two 
duplicate checks in favor of Utah State 
treasurer where the originals have been 
lost Passed House Apr. 1. Reported to 


the Senate June 3. 
ye p< 7 ° ; ’ ° 
Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 

The following bridge bills have been 
ported to the Senate: S. 4175, H. R. 11282. 

H. R. 11282. To extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Tenth Street in Betten- 
dorf, State of Iowa, Passed House May 19 
Passed Senate June 3 
wre "re 
Title 35—Patents 

S. 4442. For suspension of patent 
in anti-trust law violation. Passed Sen- 
ate June 2. Vote reconsidered June 3. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 
H. R. 11547. To provide for the erection 
of a marker or tablet to the memory of 
Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declaration of 


re 


rights 


Independence, member of the Continental 
Congress, and Patriot of the Revolution, at 
Edenton, N. ( Passed House May 19 
Passed Senate June . 


Title 38 — Pensions. Bonuses, 
and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R, 12013 (S. 477). Increasing pensions 
to Civil War veterans and widows, Passed 
House May 1. Passed Senate, amended 
May 22 House adopted conference report 
June 3 

S. 476. Omnibus pension bill. Passed Sen 
ate Apr. 1. Passed House, amended, Apr. 7. 
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|bership in these various organizations.| cared anything at all about the particular 


| political party to which he belonged, but 


organizations in relation to the election|tinctly declared by me to my chaurch as|no other consideration except to secure 


ithe action by Congress which it desired, 
‘either for or against certain legislation. 
That is our excuse for addressing these 
| questions to you wlth respect to that, if 
excuse Were necessaly. 

Bishop Cannon replied: 


Political and Special 


| Activities Called Different 

| “My general political activity is one 
thing, but an investigation by this com- 
mittee of my special activities in connec- 
tion with the Virginia State campaign is 
lnot on all fours with anything else 
|which the committee has done and indi 
jcates, as I it, a distinct purpose to 
make an exception of the Virginia State 
against al: 
1928.” 


see 


Democratic campaign as ove) 
the other State campaigns in 

“That is quite a different matter,” said 
the Senator. “Just at the present time 
I was interrogatipg you about the Ashe- 
ville conference.” 

“Yes. It raised the whole 
ator. as vou understand.” 


question, 





| Commenting on the reference to the 
| Supreme Court case of which Bishop 
Cannon made mention in his statement, 
Senator Walsh said: 


“It would be quite appropriate to here 


remark that we listened to a discussion 
lof that. question almost without end in 
lthe Sinclair case, but neither the com- 
mittee nor the Supreme Court felt that 
it was in any sense controlling in tae 


_| particular matter that was before us, as 


you will recall.” 
* Senator Walsh called attention to “the 
statement made. as you read to us, 
by vou before the conference to the ef 
fect that no funds of the hoard were used 
by you at all, Is that correct?” 

““«No funds of the board were used by 
me?” 

“Yes, in connection with your politicai 


ities.” 
Bishop Cannon Explains 


it 


actiy 


Loan From Dr. Crawford 
“Oh-—that is correct—yes—and yet it 
n't. That is te say this: Dr. Crawford 

loaned me $303. We were at Lake 

Junalaska. and I was issuing at that 

time cireulars all over the country, hav- 

ing multigraph work done, buying 
stamps and paper and everything. He 
had money that he had brought there 
to pay—our board had just met—to pay 
the expenses of the board, and I said 

to him, “Have you got any money? I 

want to pay these bills.” He said, “Why, 

ves. How much do you want?” And 
he gave me the money that I needed, 


and I paid the money back.” 

Bishop Cannon explained that the bills 
were to send out circular letters to min- 
isters, and lists of people interested in 
the purposes of the Asheville conference. 

Senator Walsh then read a copy of the 


letter sent out as an “invitation to at 
tend drv Democratic conference at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., July 18-19, 1928.” Review 


ing action of the minority convention in 
the naming of the minority candidate 
and its stand on prohibition, the letter 
said that the undersigned, “not as church 
officials, but as individual citizens, gave 
notice that a conference will be held at 
Asheville. N. C., beginning at 3 p. m., 
July 18, for the definite purpose of or- 
ganizing at once for the election of ‘dry’ 
Democratic senatorial, congressional and 
State nominees, and for the defeat of 
the ‘wet’ Tammany candidate for Presi-* 
dent. The conference is not called to 
organize a third party, but to preserve 
the Meals, the self-respect and the unity 
of our Southern Democracy.” It was 
signed by “Arthur J. Barton, Atlanta, 
Ga. and James Cannon Jr., Rich- 
mond, Va.” 

Commenting on the letter, Senator 
Walsh said: “That letter is not unlike 
many other letters that you had thereto- 
fore used, is it, looking to the defeat of 
wet candidates for Congress and the 
election of dry candidates.” 

“Well, Senator, I may be mistaken, but 
I thought then, and from what has hap- 
pened since, I thought that the action of 
Dr. Barton and myself was very unusual, 
and that that letter was an unusual let- 
ter,” replied the witness. 


Prohibition Pamphlet 


Transaction Detailed 

“You had theretofore repeatedly sent 
out letters, had you not, urging the elec- 
tion of dry candidates as against wet 
candidates for Congress?” 

“Yes, but I had not called upon the 
South to put moral principle before 
party regularity in that way, nor had 
Dr. Barton.” 

Bishop Cannon said he had made 
report to the Dallas conference, of the 
loan of which, he said, had been 
made in connection with a pamphlet en- 
“Prohibition repeal unthinkabie,” 
a reprint an address he had given 
Feb, 2 1928, About 1,000,000 copies 
had been circulated, he said. 

Senator Walsh, following the reading 


a 
$303, 
titled 


of 


8, 


! 
of correspondence between Dr. 
ford and Charles M. Hay, of St. Louis, 
Mo., under dates of Aug. 1 and Aug. 3, 
relating to the matter said: 

“As I understand you, then, Bishop 
Cannon, you paid out $303.58 for the pur- 
nose of the circulation of the pamphlet 
‘Prohibition Repeal Unthinkable?’ ” 

“IT simply gave the board credit for 
$3038 for the cost of as many pamphlets 
and circulation as that would buy. It 
was nothing but a cross entry.” 

“The fact is that no money changed 
hands at all?” 

“It was just 
necessary for 


simply—no, it was not 
any money to change, 1 


don’t recall whether any money changed | 


and changed back or not. I only know 
that it went as a credit, the $303, to 
pay for this document, and was entered 
on the books as a credit to pay back the 
money borrowed. The pamphlet was sent 
out.” 

He stated that some copied were sent 
out by the board, some by the anti-Smith 
Democrats of Virginia, and some by the 
Methodist Board of Prohibition, Temper- 
ance and Public Morals. 


Copies Printed at 
Government Printing Office 


Bishop Cannon testified that copies of 
the pamphlet had been issued from the 
Government Printing Office. He said he 
had sent checks to the Public Printer in 
payment for them. 

“T have never seen anything in this 
transaction at all, except that I borrowed 
$308 from Dr. Crawford as a matter of 
convenience, Working there in the office 
with him, to send out a number of these 
pamphlets, and they paid $3803; agreed 
that that $308 which they had advanced 
should x:0,to help pay for the cost of 
the circulation of this pamphlet, and it 
was entered in that way.” 

He explained further: “It was not out 
of my own funds. It was money coming 


from the Methodist board, money which 
came from my own board, and money 
which came from the anti-Smith Demo- 


erats of Virginia.” 
“You borrowed from 
this amount of $305?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


Dr. 


Crawford 


“And became personally answerable 
for that?” 
nd.” 


| 
Craw- 
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tures and activities that have to do with 
|the influencing of legislation or executive 
action that we are enquiring into and not 
political.” This -tatement a correct 
definition of the limitations of the author- 
ity of the committee by the chairman 


is 


himself. i 

This limitation is confirmed by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Sinclair v. United States, in 


which the court declared: 

“While the power of inquiry is essen- 
tial and appropriate, auxiliary to the leg- 
islative function, it must be exerted with 
due regard for the rights of witnesses, 
and that a witness may rightfully re- 
fuse to answer where the bounds of 
power are exceeded or where the ques- 
tions are not pertinent to the inquiry.” 

I hold that the questions as to my 
political activities are not pertinent to 
the question of lobbying, which is the 
subject this committee is empowered to 
investigate. 


Second, because the intent and pur- 
pose of such questions are not only politi- 
cal but personal, I desire to read an ad- 
‘ditional extract from the decision of the 
Supreme Court; the decision continues 
in its elaboration of the rights of a wit- 
ness before a legislative committee and 
says: 


Extract Read From 
Supreme Court Decision 


“It has always been recognized in this 
country and it is well to remember that 
few, if any, of the rights of the peopk 


guarded by fundamental law are. of 
greater importance to their happiness 
and safety than the right to be exempt 
from all unauthorized, arbitrary or un- 
reasonable inquiries and disclosures” in 
respect of their personal and private af- 


fairs. In order to illustrate the purpose 
of the courts well to uphold the right of 
privacy, we quote from some of their de- 
cisions: 

“In Kilbourn v. Thompson, this court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Miller. 
said: ‘We are sure that no person can 
be punished for contumacy a witness 
| before either House unless his testimony 
jis required in a matter into whieh the 
House has jurisdiction to inquire, and we 
feel equally sure that neither of these 
| bodies the general power of 


as 


possesses 


“Now, you would be obliged, then, of }Making inquiry into the private affairs 


of the citizen.’ And referring to the 





course, to return that $303 out of your 
own funds?” | failure of the authorizing reS8olution 
| “I returned it by giving them ‘these|there under consideration to state the 
| pamphlets which I had paid for.” purpose of the inquiry: ‘Was it to be 
| “That is what I asked you. I asked|simply a fruitless investigation into the 
| you specifically how much you had paid} personal affairs of individuals? If so, 
out of vour own individual funds for|the House of Representatives had no 
these pamphlets. You told me = yeu|.power or authority in the matter more 
hadn't paid anything.” jthan any other equal number of gentle 
“T didn’t pay for these out of my own|men intBrested for the Government of 
funds, because I had already borrowed | their country. By “fruith * we mean 
this money, this $308, that was a loan;that it could result in no valid legisla 
to me.” — tion on the subject to which the inquiry 
“But, doctor, let me recall to you that | referred.’ 
this was a personal obligation of your} “Jn In re Pacifie Railway Commission 
own, this $303. You could not. possibly | (Cireuit Ct. N. D. California. 32 Fed. 241) 
repay that out of money that came to); Mr, Justice Field announe ng the opinion 
you from these various sources.” of the court said: ‘Of all the rights of the 
“Well, but this came from these) citizens few are of greater importance or 
sources, this $303, just as the other) more essential to his peace and happi 
money came from other sources, and I ness than the right of personal security, 
applied it, and helped pay the Public! and that involves, not merely protection 
Printer. This $303, I counted that as, (293) of his person from assult, but ex- 


money belonging to the Board of Tem-) 


1 | 


perance, because I owed it to them, 
owed them the money.” 


' Activities at Asheville 


Conference Questioned 
} “We will get back now to the original 
question, Doctor, about your activities in 
connection with the Asheville conference,” 
said the Senator. “We have had some 
thing of it. Can you tell us anything 
more on it?” 
“You linked 
activitios in that 


£ 


board's 
way,” replied the 
bishop. “I couldn’t object to that. I 
really, Senator, do not understand why 
that particular group should Le singled 


it up with the 


out by the lobby committee for in 
vestigation. What I did was public, be- 
fore the Nation. I am not ashamed of 
it at all. Certainly not. I am glad of 
what happened. But really I cannot 
understand why there should be this 
special investigation of myself when 


other persons are not investigated in the 
same way.” 

“Well, I endeavored to state to you the 
attitude the committee with 
to the matter, and cannot say anything 
more by way of explanation.” 


ot respect 


“That was not anti-Smith, sir. That 
was the general activities. It did not 
refer to this very hectic and unusual 
situation. I do not really see—I am 
frank—I made my. statement to the 
committee. I do not see—I have read 
over your re solution. I do not see any 
thing in that lobbying resolution that | 
ays you are to inquire into the anti 


Smith activities during 1928.” 


Committee to Consider 


Objections Offered 

“It cannot be profitable to follow the 
discussion any further, Bishop Cannon 
I have endeavored to state to you what 
the attitude of the committee is and the 
justification for its desire to pursue this 


line of inquiry. Of course, if you don't 
care to answer the question, you will 
have to take the responsibility of it. 


That is all.” 

“Well, I would like to have the com- 
mittee pass upon my statement as to 
whether they think my statement is not 
correct, whether these objections are not 
well grounded.” 

“Very well. The committee 
the matter under advisement, 
will discontinue now.” 

“T want you to understand, Senator, it 
not because of the desire to conceal 
anything, but it is a question of persecu 
tion, as I see it. I do not feel there is 
any reason why I should be called upon 
| to. make statements here which other 
| people under similar conditions are not 
called upon to make.” 

| “But the committee has a duty devolv- 
ing upon it, and so far as I myself am 
concerned, I am endeavoring to carry out 
the obligation that rests upon us,” said 
Senator Walsh. 

| Objections to Answering 


| 
Questions Are Outlined 

Bishop Cannon's statement 
full text: 

May I state my objections to answering 
these questions ? 

First, they are not properly within the 
jurisdiction of the committee. The 
ate resolution under which the committee 
is acting states that the committee i 
“empowered and instructed to inquire 
into the activities of these lobbying assc- 
ciations and lobbyists, to ascertain of 
what their activities consist; how much 
and from what source they obtain thei 
revenues; how much of these moneys they 
expend and for what purpose and in what 
manner; What effort they put forth 
affect legislation.” The chairman of the 
committee at the hearing on Apr. 15 
stated that the lobbying committee was 
“not empowered to inquire into political 
expenditures; it is only those expendi- 


take 
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will 
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follows in 
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by Committee | 


emption of his private affairs, books, and 
papers from the inspection and scrutiny 
of others. Without the enjoyment of this 
right, ail other rights would lose half 
their value.’ 

“And the learned justice, referring to 
Kilbourn V. Thompson, supra, said (p. 
263): ‘This case will stand for all time 


,as the bulwark against the invasion of 


the-right of the citizen to protection in 
his private affairs against the unlimited 
scrutiny of investigation by a congres- 
sional committee.’ And see concurring 
opinions of Circuit Judge Sawyer, P. 259 
at p. 265, and of District Judge Sabin, 
p. 268 at p. 269. 

“In Interstate Commerce Commission 
v. Brinson, 154 U. S. 447, 38 L. Ed. 1047, 
Inters. Con. Rep. 545, 14 Sup. Ct. Rep. 


1125, Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for 
the court, said (p. 478): ‘We do not 


overlook these constitutional limitations 
which for the protection of personal 
rights, must necessarily attend all investi- 
gations conducted under the authority of 
Congress, neither branch of the legisla- 
tive department, still less any merely 
administrative body, established by Con- 
gress, possesses, or can be invested with, 
a general power of making inquiry into 
the private affairs of the citizens. ...We 
said in Bovd v. United States, 116 U. S. 
616, 630, 29 L. Ed. 751, 6 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
524—and it cannot be too often re- 
peated—that the principles that embody 
the essence of constitutional liberty and 
security forbid all invasions on the part 
of the Government and its employes of 
the sanctity of a man’s home and the 
privacies of his life.’” 


Purpose of Inquiry 
Is Questioned 


I have read this full quotation from 


fhe Supreme Court decision because I 
hold, as stated aboye, that the intent 
and purpcese of these questions is not 
political simply but personal also. Why 


should my activities ia the campaign of 
1928, and Mr. Jameson's contributions to 
that campaign through me be singled out 
for special investigation by this com- 
mittee? Mr. Jameson gave $50,000 to 
the National Constitutional Democrats; 
he gave $30,000 to the Virginia State 
Republican Committee; he gave $20,000 
to the North Carolina State Republican 
Committee. Why are none of these con- 
tributions investigated ? 

There are 96 State Republican and 
Democratic committees. Why are the 
operations of none of these committees 
investigated? Why is there no investiga- 
tion of the Smith for President Colored 
League expenditures, to which the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee gave $150,- 
000? Why is there no investigation of 
the Smith Independent Organization Com- 
mittee of Chicago, to which the National 
Democratic Committee gave $400,000? 
his attempt on the part of the com- 


mittee to go beyond its powers and to 
investigate my anti-Smith activities is 
clearly not only political but personal, 


and because I believe it to be an effort 
to attack me and in some way to impair 
my influence, the wet and Roman 
Catholic press have been doing for nearly 
two years, I must decline to admit the 


as 


jurisdiction of this committee over either 
my politi@al or personal activities. 





Do you know the thrill 


of luncheon on some high moun- 
tainside, with miles of pine 
forests spread out at your feet, and 


the keen breeze ruffling your hair? 


Come and hike with us... up 4 winding trail through 
the clouds, to a meadow gay with wildflowers, where the 
air is always bracing, and the sunshine always bright! 

, a 


Glacier Park—on the main line of the Great Northern— 


or perhaps you prefer the 


Puget Sound Country, where 


Mount Baker, wreathed in eternal snow, gazes at old 
Rainier. Or there's the Columbia River Country, or Alaska... 


Come and hike with us... ride, or fish, or play golf to 
your heart’s content. Superb hotel accommodations, of 
course—and the finest vacation you've ever experienced. 


For new travel booklets, full of enticing pictures, rates and 
all information, ‘phone, write, or visit 


GREAT NORTHERN TRAVEL OFFICES 
Great Northern Railway Building 


St. Paul, 


Minnesota 


Tune in on the Great Northern Empire Builders program 
ever the Blue Chain of the National Broadcasting Company 
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ORIENTAL LIMITED 


every Monday evening—p-30 P. M. E. S. T. 
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Correspondent 
Plan of Banking 
Urged at Hearing 


© 

New York Banker Says It Is 
Preferable to Either 
Group, Chain or Branch 
Systems 








[Cor tinued from Page 1a 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa.. chairman of the 
Committee. that by ‘Washington’ he 
meant the Comptrolier of the Currency 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
source of the proposal for branch bank- 
ing has caused banks to combine as a 
measure of self-defense. he declared, and 
not because of any belief in the wisdom 
of group or branch banking. 

Bankers Are Anxious 

If the Comptroller’s suggestion for 
trade area branch banking were adopted, | 
a wild orgy of buying stocks of outly- 
ing banks would result, he predicted, that 
would make last year’s speculation look 
pale. A great many bankers, he de- 
clared, are extremely anxious about w hat 


is going to happen, and are all in oa 
tremor about what Is coming. | ' 
Mr. Davison made a_ distinction be- 


tween city branches and branches 
throughout a wider territory. His own 
bank, the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., ‘has branches in the Borough of 
Manhattan, he stated. He opposed the 
extension to such places as Newark or 
Poughkeepsie, he declared, although ad- 
mitting that there might be more rea- 
gon for branches of New York City banks 
in Jersey City than in Newark. As be- 
tween branch banking and group or chain 
banking, Mr. Davison prefers branch 
banking. because of the greater degree of 
responsibility. 


The traditions of our country are 
wholly against the concentration of 
power, and particularly banking: and 
money power, Mr. Davison declared. He 


stated his belief that the independent 
unit bank locally owned and with local 
responsibilities had been a tremendous 
force in the development of the Nation. 
The United States and its people cannot 
be compared to Continental countries and 
their peoples, he asserted. In branch- 
banking countries, moreover, he contin- 
ued, there have been serious banking 
difficulties, and the necessity in some 
eases for government aid. 


Efficient Transportation 

The claim that branch banking 
prove helpful to the small rural 
munities has no great merit, in Mr. Da- 
vison’s opinion. Group banking, he de- 
clared, has not been a help to the fail- 
ing banks, only profitable institutions be- 
ing taken over by the groups. He added 
that present transportation facilities 
make it unnecessary for the very small 
communities to have banking offices. 

The great difference between corre- 
spondent banking and branch banking, 
Mr. Davison said, is that under the cor- 
respondent system the local#bank sends 
its funds to the city bank on its own 
initiative and not because it told to 
do so. It is a transaction between prin-| 
cipals, not between employer and clerk, 

He outlined the services which a city 
bank gives to its country correspondents, 
such as loaning money on collateral | 
which not rediscountable at the re- 
serve banks, giving advice on the pur- 
chase of securities, investing surplus 
funds in commercial paper or in the call 
money market, and a variety of other 
functions. 

Responsible to Depositors 

The prime responsibility of a bank is 
to its depositors, Mr. Davison declared. 
If that responsibility properly dis- 
charged, it will result in profit to share- 
holders as well. The Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., he stated in reply | 
to a question from Mr. McFadden, has 
a capital of $21,000,000, surplus of $69,- 
000,000, undivided profits of $25,000,000 
and deposits of $400,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000, They do a general banking 
business, he stated, including foreign 
banking. : 

They have no affiliated companies, and 
have no securities for sale. Branches 
are operated in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan and agencies are maintained in Ber- 


will | 
com- 


Is 


1s 
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lin, Paris, and London. A substantial 
part of their business is in trusts and 
estates, he added. No shareholder, he 


914 


thinks, owns more than per cent of 
the stock of the bank. 

Mr. Davison stated that he saw no ob- 
jection to the supervision of affiliated 
companies of banks by the Comptroller 
and by State banking supervisors. He 
sees no immediate need for a liberaliza- 
tion of the rediscount provisions of the 
Federal reserve act. 

Equal Privileges Forecast 
One of the main spurs to group and 


chain banking so far, according to Mr. 
Davison, has been the possibility of 
eventually selling out to New York in- 


terests. He was amazed, he said, at the 
San Francisco convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association last October to 


hear so much talk about the price of 
shares of banks and of bank holding 
comnanies. 

One of the principal purposes, he 
added, has been stock promotion 01 


speculation, and if the door is opened by 
legislative sanction of branch, group on 
chain banking, there will be more. 

Mr. Davison said that he could see very 
little if any practical advantage in either 
national banking or State banking over 
the other system. He agreed that 
eventually it would probably be neces- 
sary to give to national banks the same 
branch privileges that the States give to 
State banks. 


New York to 
Representative Seiberling (Rep.), of 
Akron, Ohio, asked Mr. Davison how 
many of the 3,000 correspondents of the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co, had 
failed during the period 1920-1929, and 
what his bank had done to prevent fail- 
ures among its country correspondents. 
Mr. Davison did not know how many had 
failed, but knew that several of them 
had. Loans had been advanced to some 
correspondents, he added, in an effort to 
keep them from failing. 

Mr. Seiberling remarked that trade 
area branch banking would probably re- 
sult in the loss of a number of country 
correspondents to New York banks. Mv. 
Davis doubted that branch banking would 
be detrimental to New York’s interests 
because eventually probably New York 
would come to dominate the branch sys- 
tems, and even if they did not, the few 
number of country correspondents might 
carry larger total balances. 

Mr. Davison declared that the 
lative fever of last year was bad for the 
country “and we do not yet know how 
bad.” Speculation cannot be prevented, 


Dominate 


spec lie 
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But Expects Year-end Surplus Survey of Flood 





Tax Payments on June 15 Held Likely to Overcome Pres- 


ent Shortage of $202.9 


06.416 for 11 Months 


Of Fiscal Year 


As the Federal Government turned 
into the last month of its fiscal year, fig- 
ures made public by the Department of 
the Treasury showed that its expendi- 
tures for 11 months exceeded its receipts 
by $202,906,416, while its deficit for the 
11 months ended June 1, last year, was 
$160,621,956, and it finished that vear 
with a surplus of $185,000,000. : 

May operations, the Department's 
statement showed, brought in $175,242,- 
762, and this lacked $57,754,544 of being 
enough to meet the expenses of the same 
period. In May, 1929, the receipts were 
$166,721,801. The excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts for that month, there- 
fore, was $58,546,711. 

The larger deficit shown tor the dl 
months ended June 1 occurred, despite 
larger receipts for the period than were 
recorded for the corresponding months of 
the last fiscal year. A total of $5,574,- 


446,738 was received in the last 11 
months, compared with $3,267,368,498 
for the same months of the previous 
year 


While the figures for the 11 months 
show a deficit, it is the belief of the offi- 
cials, according to an oral statement in 
behalf of the Department, that June 15 
tax payments will be sufficient to make 
up the difference, and pay all current ex- 
penses and leave a surplus. |The De- 
partment is unwilling at this time, how- 
ever, to forecast what the amount of the 
surplus will be. 

Total expenditures for 11 months were 
reported in the statement as $3,577,353,- 
154, an increase of more than $150,000,- 
000 above the total during the 11 months 
ended with June 1, 1929. 

From the Department’s figures, it is 
seen that $113,119,799 of the increasea 
Government outlay is traceable to opei-+ 
ations of the Federal Farm Board with 
its loans for the financing of agriculture. 
There was no such item of expense dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year. 








General expenditures were approxi- 
mately $72,000,000 greater during the 
last 11 months than they were during 


the corresponding period a year ago, the 
figures being $1,975,902,496 and $1,905,- 
641,081 respectively, 

Reductions were shown in a number of 
special items of expense, notably interest 
on the public debt which fell off froin 
$583,941,848 in the 11 months ended 
June 1, 1929, to $560,777,993 3n the last 
11 months, and in tax refunds which were 
$176,640,219 for the 11 months ended 
June 1, 1929, as against $114,429,101 in 
the last 11 months. 

The net public debt stood at $16,294,- 





State Regulation 
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Statement railroad 


commission: 

Pacific Electric Railway Co. has applied 
to the railroad commission for authority 
o issue two notes of the face amount of 
$311,846.12 each, to Motor Transit Terminal 
Corp., in part payment of the purchase of | 
capital stock of Motor Transit Company, 
operating an extensive auto stage service 
in southern California. The notes are to 
be dated Jan. 1, 1930, and one to he 
payable July 1, 1931, and one on Dee. 31, 
1931. 

In a previous decision the railroad com- 
mission authorized Pacifie Electric Railway 


California 


is 


Co, to buy two-thirds of the outstanding 
capital stock of Motor Transit Company 
from Motor Transit Terminal Corp., the 


other third of the stock to be acquired by 
Pacific Greyhound Corp., and the price to 
be paid for such stock to be later deter- 
mined, and further application to be made 








to the railroad commission to neyotiate the 
same. The gross sale price of the total 
issued and outstanding capital stock of 
Motor Transit Co., amounting to 1,306,926 
shares, has been agreed upon between the 
parties and Pacitie Electric Railway Co. 
as $ 7,500, On Jan, 31, 1980, there was 


paid the sum of $520,000 in cash, leaving a 
balance of $2,817,500 as the remaining por- 
tion of said purchase price less mortgage 
obligations outstanding of the date, Jan. 
1, 1930, amounting to $381,961.63, leaving a 





net balance due of $2,4 88.37, one-third 
of this balance to be taken care of by 
Pacific Greyhound Corporation, and two- 
thirds by Pacific Electric Railway.  Pacifie , 
Electric Railway Co. delivered two prom- 
issory notes in the sum of $500,000 each 
to Motor Transit Terminal Corp. on Apr. 
23, 1930, and the two notes in the sum of 
$311,846.12 each, are to care for the re- 
mainder of the purchase price of the 


transit company’s stock acquired by Pacific | 


Electric Railway Company, 
Illinois 


Chicago, Harvard & Geneva Lake Rail- 


road has applied to the Illinois commerce 
commission for permission to discontinue 
railway operation between Harvard, IIL, 


and Fontana, Wis. 

Metropolitan Motor Coach Co., Western 
Motor Coach Co. and Northwestern Transit 
Co, have applied for authority to the Metro 
politan to acquire the properties and op- 
erating rights of the other companies. 

Illinois Power Co, has applied for author- 
ity to construct a supply line and serve 
Richland, 

Indiana 


Ohio Bus Lines Co, of Cincinnati has 
heen authorized by the public service com- 
mission to operate a bus line for interstate 
business between the Ohio-Indiana line and 
Richmond, 

Fort Wayne-Parkersburg Transit Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, has applied for a. cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity to op- 


erate buses between Fort Wayne = and 
Parkersburg, W. Va 
Maine 
Maine Telephone & Telegraph Co, has 


been authorized by the public utilities com 


mission to sell its system to New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The Maine 
company has a fixed capital of $1,083,805, 


Louisiana 
A general investigation of gas and elec 
tric rates by the publie service commission 
will begin June 12 with a hearing on the 
rates of the Pineville Gas Co, 
IY 


in his opinion, however, and while sub- 
ject to excesses, has its advantages. 

In response to a question from Repre- 
sentative Pratt (Rep.), of New York 
City, he stated that the pressure does 
not come so much from New York City, 
but results rather from the eager 
ness of the people in other sections te 
share in stock market profits. 
| Mr. Davison filed with the Commiitee 
for the record a speech which he de- 
livered Oct, 3, 1929, at the convention of 


the American Bankers Association § in 
San Francisco, 

Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
board of the Chase National Bank in 


New York City, will testify before the 
‘Committee June 4, 





850,994 on June 1, compared with $17,- 
028,897,372 on June 1, 1929. The statu- 
tory sinking fund, by which there is an 
annual retirement of a portion of the 
public debt, accounts for $388,368,950 in 
the reduction shown by the above debt 
figures, the remaindei having been ac- 
complished through application of foreign 
debt repayments and the gradual repur- 


chase of outstanding securities when- 
ever funds are available. The sinking 
fund for the 11 months ended June 1, 


1929, amounted to $370,277,100 according 
to the records, 


In connection with the June tax pay- 
ments, the Treasury will issue new se- 
curities, The amount or the terms have 
not been settied, it was announced, but 
provision must be made for retirement of 
$549.707,500 in maturing certificates of 
indebtedness. Present plans are for re- 
funding » portion of these, it was an- 
nounced, but Department offigials will not 
disclose the amount. 





Federal Loans on Wheat 
Due for Payment June 30 


The date for settlement of Federal 
loans on wheat is June 30, and the Fed- 
eral Farm Board expects a considerable 
amount of wheat will be turned in to 
cooperatives which made the loans to 
growers, the Chairman of the Board, 
Alexander Legge, stated orally June 3. 

Market prices of wheat will determine 
the turned in, Mr. Legge 


amount so 
said. If the price is higher than the 
amount of the loan, the grain will be 


sold and the loan paid, but if the price 
below the amount of the loan, the 
wheat will be turned in. 

At Minneapolis, Mr. Legge said most 
of the wheat probably will be turned in, 
since prices are low there. At some 
other markets prices are sufficiently 
high that much will be sold and the loans 
paid. Any estimate of the amount to 
be turned in would be merely a guess, 
according to Mr. Legge. 

A considerable amount of wheat on 
which loans were made has been moved 
to market and the loans liquidated, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest, the Chair- 
man stated. 


is 


There will be an ample supply of cars 
to move the wheat this year, Mr. Legge 
added. 





Chain Stores in New York 
District Show Higher Sales 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
reported in April by stores in New York 
City, Rochester, Newark, central New 
York State, the capital district, and the 
Westchester district. The Buffalo and 
Syracuse reporting department stores 
also showed increases in sales, following 
decreases in each month since August, 
and moderate increases in sales were re- 
ported in Bridgeport, southern New York 
State, the Hudson River Valley district, 
and in northern New York State. 
flecting Easter purchases of clothing, the 
reporting apparel stores :howed about an 

per cent increase in their sales com- 
pared with last year. 

Stocks of merchandise on hand were 
smaller than a year ago for the fourth 
consecutive month. The percentage of 
outstanding charge accounts collected 
during April continued below the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

Wholesale dealers in this district re- 
ported April sales 10 per cent smaller 
than in 1929. Sales of diamonds showed 


}an even greater decrease than in March, 


but in the sales of jewelry and men’s 
clothing the declines, while substantial, 
were not so large in April as in the 
month previous. Grocery sales declined 
slightly following increases from a year 
ago in February and March, and de- 
creases of varying size continued to be 
reported in the sales of cotton goods, 
hardware, stationery, and paper. 

The Machine Tool Builders Association 
reported* machine tool orders far below 
the volume of last year, for the sixth con- 
secutive month. Sales of silk goods, 
shoes, and drugs, however, showed _ in- 
creases compared with last vear, follow 
ing decreases in recent months. 

Stocks held by grocery, cotton goods, 
and hardware dealers remained smaller 
than a year ago, but stocks of silk goods 
and drugs continued to be larger than in 
1929. Wholesale shoe firms reported a 
decline in stocks from a_ year previous 
for the first time since December. Col- 
lections were slower than in April, 1929, 
in a majority of lines. 





Foreign Exchange 





New York, June 3.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 


following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of see- 


tion 522 of the tarit? act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 


collection of duties upon merehandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 


at noon today for cable transfers pay- 
able in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) ....., caseee. 2S0BRD 
Belgium (bela) eeeceeee 


13.06 







Bulgaria (lev) ate 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..eceoee 2.§ 


Denmark (krone) ......068. ee 26.743 
England (pound) 485.7 
Finland (markka) ¢ 





France (france) cal ein 
Germany (reichsmark) ... 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) .. bas eo owen 
Netherlands (guilder) 











Norway (krone) .ssscsccces 26 
Poland (zloty) 11.1990 
Portugal (escudo) ......... 4.4929 
Mumamia (lew) rocscecarces OST 
MORI TOREOEA) 66 an.00d-0.0.0:0% 12.0902 
BWODOR CKUODA) boss ccewadeeare 26.8311 
Switzerland (franc) .......c00. 1Y8434 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....cccccoee 1.7660 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........... 31.4821 
China (Shanghai tael) ........ 56,9107 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 26.6562 
Chine 1 EOAR GOUBP) oi. 0000600" 26.5416 
MEO, CPUMOO) 6 cs 0's o'h4 00006 an 35.9746 
MRMIR WBA eons oacs space ae LO.3RGR 
Singapore (dollar) ......... ° 5AR941 
Canaae (G0Ner) ..cccccccerre POY 
COMBO 4O08O) 6. is ess s20ees ene 99,9968 
Mexico (peso) 17,1662 
Argentina (peso, gold) SHH 
Brazil (milreis) 11.7030 
eR RR eae eae ee 12.0765 
Remmi CROtO) . a acceedcaasnes 91.5062 
COISMBID (008O) ocrciareacarncs 6.6200 
} Bar silver wsccceseeeeceveees ++ 35,0000 
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Control Program 





Gen. Tells 


Brown 


House 


Committee Jadwin Plan Is 


Sound But Modification 
Might Improve It 





A proposal that Congress adopt a 
resolution directing study to be made 
with a view to modification of the Jad- 


| be 


win flood control plan, was made by the 
Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle 


Brown, before the House Committee 
Flood Control June 3. 

Gen. Brown told the Committee that he 
believes the Jadwin plan was a “wonder- 
ful piece of emergency work,” and that 
Its result was remarkable in view of the 
short time in which it was prepared. 


on 


Fundamentally, he said, the plan is sound, 


and if any changes are necessary, they 
would be limited to the detail of the plan. 

Although a thorough study is being 
conducted of the streams of the country 
by the Army engineers at present, with 
a view to aiding in flood control, irriga- 
tion and water power, he stated, it is 
desired that the resolution which he 
suggested be adopted so that the author- 
ity for the study and possible modifica- 
tion of the Jadwin plan would rest with 
Congress. 

The only thing which those who recom- 
mended the Jadwin plan had not studied, 
he said, was the reservoir plan, and he 
told the Committee that he is making a 
study of reservoirs. 

Gen. Brown said that the study which 
the Army engineers are conducting at 


present includes a study of reservoirs, 
backwater areas and all phases of flood 
control. 

All the information necessary has 


been obtained relative to the Mississippi 
itself, he told the Committee, but he 
said that data on tributaries and back- 
water areas are still to be obtained. He 
said that the present surveys should be 
completed by the end of 1930, according 
to present indications. 

Gen. Brown advocated pushing the 
work on the Mississippi River under the 
Jadwin plan, the witness said that work 
is being conducted in all three of the 
levee districts on the Mississippi, and 
that all of the funds appropriated for 
the work for the last three years have 
been allotted in contracts. These appro- 
priations, he told the Committee, were: 


1928, $24.000,000; 1929, $30,000,000; 
1930, $35,000,000. 
Gen. Brown went into detail in report- 


ing the progress of the work on several 
of the tributaries projects under the Jad 
win plan. 

George W. Armstrong, a manufacturer 
and farmer of Natchez, Miss., urged 
that the Committee authorize payment 
of landowners in the Mississippi area 
whose land has been taken for flood con- 
trol work. 





Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 
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Vetoed by President May 28. 
veto in Senate and House 
June 2 


Title 


Passed 
becoming 


over 
law 


39—Postal Service 

S. 8272. Authorizing the dispatch from 
the mailing post office of metered permit 
matter of the first class prepaid at least 2 
cents but not fully prepaid and to authorize 
the acceptance of third class matter with- 
out stamps affixed in 





4 


such quantities as 
may be prescribed. Passed Senate May 7. 
Passed House, amended, June 2. Senate 


adopted conference report June 3. 
litle 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 4478. To authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to close cer- 
tain alleys and to set aside land owned by 
the District of Columbia for alley pur- 
poses. Reported to Senate June 3. 
ps: 1. ° 
litle 49—Transportation 
Ss. 
the District 
May 8&, 


499% 


223. 
of Columbia. Passed 
Reported to House June 2. 


To eliminate a grade crossing in 
Senate 





Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 





5 — Executive Depart- 


ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 
H. R. 12714. Mr. Bowman, W. Va. 


Giving 


the right of petition to Congress to em- 
ployes of the educational institutions of 
the District of Columbia; District of Co- 
lumbia, 

H. R. 12716. Mr. Elliott, Ind. Authoriz- 
ing retirement pay for Assistant Comp- 
jtrollers General retired after 45 years of 
Government service; Civil Service. 


Tithe 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


_ H.R. 12720, Mr. Haneock, N.Y. Exclud- 
ing aliens deported in pursuance of law 
; from returning to the United States; Immi- 


gration, 


Tithe 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 
S. 4625. Mr. Deneen. To provide for the 


appointment of an additional district judge 


for the 
Clary. 
litle 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 12717. Mr. Luce, Mass. To 
thorize additional appropriations for 
National Arboretum at Washington, D. 
Agriculture, 

H. R. 12719. Mr. Ransley, Pa. To 
thorize appropriations for construction 
military posts; Military Affairs. 
litle 34—Navy 

H. R. 12713. Mr. Britten, 


vide for the reimbursement 
listed men of the Navy for 


southern district of Illinois; Judi 


au 


au 
a 


Ill. To 
of certain 
the value 


pro 
en 
o 


the 
C,.; 


t 


f 


personal effects lost, damaged or destroyed 


the 
17, 


radio station, 
Naval 


naval 
1980; 


by fire 


Calif., 


at 


Jan. Affairs. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies | 


and Observances 
H. R. 12715. Mr. Crail, Calif. 
for the presentation of Congressional Phil 
ippine medals to certain officers and en 


Eureka, 


Providing 


listed men who served in both the War with 


Spain and the Insurrection 
Military Affairs. 
Title 40 — Publie Buildings 


Property, and Works 


Philippine 


’ 


S. 4620. Mr. Walsh, Mass. To legalize 
an intake pipe in Warren cove, at Plym- 
outh, Mass.; Commerce, 

H. R. 12718. Mr. Michaelson, Ill. To stop 
and prohibit overcrowding of theaters 
within the District of Columbia; District 
of Columbia, 

Tithe 44—Publie Printing and 
Documents 
H. J. Res. 355. Mr. Kiess, Pa. To print 


the 
document; 


annually as 


House 


commerce yearbook 
Printing. 


a 
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Inland Water 





| Treasury Shows Deficit June 1 Engineer Urges Authority of Court to Modify 


« 


ways 


Ho 





use Resolution 


Packers’ Decree Is Argued To Alter Income 





Defendant Corporation Urge 


Right to Hearing on Petition 


For Relief From Restrictions Consented to in 


Opposing Mot 


ton to Dismiss 





[Continued f 


was itself limited by the consent decree 
and was supplemental thereto, as can 
construed from the debates upon it 
as recorded in the Congressional Record. 
Hence it did not regulate that part of | 
the decree and consequently there has 
been no change in the iaw. 

Upon a question raised by Mr. Jus- 
tice Bailey as to the right of the inter- 
venors to move the dismissal of the pe- 
tition, Mr. Watkins contended that, since 
it has been held by the courts that an 
intervenor has the right to appeal, cer- 
tainly they have a right to be heard in 
the trial court. 

In conclusion, Mr. Watkins declared 
that the packers had violated the provi- 
sions of the law and had merited its ab- 
solution by virtue of the consent decree. 
By such action, he contended, “they are 
estopped from now coming into court and 
asking to be turned loose again.” 


Right of Intervenors 
To Demur Questioned 


Mr. Hogaw, appearing in defense of 
the petitions, characterized the motions 
to dismiss as something like a general 
demurrers and the intervenors, as they 
were not parties to the suit, should be 
denied that right. 

The only plaintiff in the case, he 
pointed out, was the United States, and 
the consenc decree of 1920 was a decree 
between that plaintiff and the defend- 
ants, in the nature of an injunctive de- 
cree in an antitrust proceeding, 

That injunction held, he said, that the 
defendants be enjoined from contracting 
in restraint of trade, from attempting to 
enter into a monopoly and from adopting 
any improper trade practices. It en- 
joined the defendants from the manufac- 
ture of 114 different articles of food as 
well as three articles not related to the 
food line whatsoever. 

Mr. Hogan insisted that all the parties 
had consented to the decree being modi- 
fied, pointing out that such acquiescence 
had been made orally by the other de- 
tendants who appeared through counsel 
at the former hearing of the motions to 
dismiss and agreed to such action if. it 
should affect all of them alike, 

Mr. Hogan contrasted the position of 
the Department of Justice as concerned 
with both the original petitions for the 
modification and the present petitions. 

To the original petitions, he pointed 
out, the national association contended 
that the court was without jurisdiction 
to act, except to dismiss, and that the 
facts were not sufficient to entitle the 
petitioners to the relief. The American 
Association also contested the jurisdic- 
tion and claimed that, under the facts 
as alleged, the petitioners were not en- 


titled to. relief. 
The Government contended that the 
statement of facts was insufficient, but 


Mr. Hogan declared, did not question the 
jurisdiction of the court. 

Referring to the transcript of record 
on the hearings of the first motions be- 
fore Mr. Justice Stafford, Mr. Hogan 
quoted Mr. O’Brian, who represented the 
Government, as saying that the Govern- 
ment’s stand as to the sufficiency of the 
petition was centered on its substance, 


{and that it had “not felt warranted in 


disputing the jurisdiction of the court.” 

Following the filing of the amended pe- 
titions, Mr. Hogan continued, the same 
motions to dismiss were filed by the 
grocers, but the Government filed only 
an answer demanding a strict proof of 
the allegations, 


Attitude of Government 
In Case Is Analyzed 


Interpreting the statement of the At- 
torney General, as made public to the 
press, Mr. Hogan said that the Govern- 
ment has conceded the courts jurisdic- 
tion, does not challenge the sufficiency of 
the facts, but declares that upon a show- 


ing of the facts, its attitude will be de-| 


termined. 

As to the position of the grocers be- 
fore the court, Mr. Hogan pointed out 
that there are two classes of intervenors, 
i. e., general intervenors who become 
parties to the whole of the case, and 
special intervenors whose interest is lim- 


ited to the purpose of their intervention | 


as stated in the order permitting the in- 
tervention, 

Referring briefly to the history of the 
case, he explained that it having been 
agreed between the packers and the then 
Attorney General that modification of 
the decree might be had, the grocers had 
insisted upon their interest in the case 
and petitioned the court for leave to in- 
tervene. Reading both the prayer of that 
petition and the order of the court, Mr. 
Hogan explained that the purpose in this 
instance was, because a commission 
which had been formed to take evidence 
was without power to subpoena wit- 
nesses before it and the court 
the grocers leave to intervene 
they might 


that 


so 


ter into the extent of the then proposed 
modification. 

In that instance, Mr. Hogan declared, 
the grocers admitted the right of the 
court to modify the decree. Now they 
insist on taking control of the plaintiff's 
case by moving to dismiss a petition for 
modification in which only one part in- 
volves matters in which they have any 
special interest. 

The interest of the public, regarding 
the other matters of the petition, it Was 
declared, is fully represented by the At- 
torney General. 

The interest of the grocers and pack- 
ers, it was contended, is not the primary 
interests to be considered. A great pub- 
lic interest is involved and that inter- 
est is the duty of the Attorney General 
to represent, 

The decision of the courts in holding 


that the grocers had the right to inter- | 


vene only to protect their own interest, 
Mr. Hogan stated, expressly excluded 
them from taking over the control of the 
case of the Government. Now, he in- 


sisted, they are trying to do the very |} 


thing which they were there expressly 
precluded from doing and which the 
court forbade. 

Mr. Hogan then referred to the merits 
of the motions to dismiss the petition. 

First, he pointed out the court has 
jurisdiction by virtue of the express pro- 
ivision of the decree retaining full power 
in the court to supplement it with fur- 


ther restrictions against the packers 01 
to act upon any petition of any of the 
parties at any time. 


He agreed taht the Supreme Court had 
decided upon the validity of the decree 
but denied that the court had said any- 
ithing about its finality. That point was 


granted | 


bring forward witnesses to | 
show the court matters which should en- | 


‘om Page 1.) 


not in issue in the case decided by the 
Supreme Court. 
Further he pointed ou that the same 


| court, in its opinion regarding the right 


of the packers to move for the order to 
be vacated, declared that that proceeding 


| Was under the power of the court re- 


served by the decree. 

That there is such a jurisdiction has 
been shown, he urged by the fact that 
the court has vacated the order as re- 
gards at least one of the defendants who 
have retired from the business and al! 
but one of the officers of the Morris 
Company. 

_ The law is settled, Mr. Hogan con- 
tinued, that the court has an inherent 
power of control over its injunctive de- 
crees. Citing a Nebraska case and a 
Georgia case on the point, Mr. Hogan 
concluded by reference to the most. re- 
cent case on the subject which he stated 


contained a most exhaustive opinion. 
The case he said, was that of Ladner 
et al. v. Siegel et al., decided by the 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania on Jan. 
6 and cited in The United States Daily 
(IV U.S. Daily 3265). 

There the court held that it was al- 
Ways competent to modify a decree when- 
ever changed cenditions directed that as 
the equitable procedure to follow. 
Petition for Modification 
Said to Lack Equity 

Mr. Frank K. Nebeker, counsel for the 
National Wholesalo Grocers  Associa- 
tion, distinguished the action of the court 
in vacating the order as to certain of 
the defendants in so far as those orders 
were entered with the consent of the 
Attorney General. 

He explained that his chief contention 
was that the petition for modification 
was without equity and was separate 
and distinct from the objection that the 
court had no jurisdiction in the matter. 
A consent decree, Mr. Nebeker urged, 
primarily a matter of contract be- 
tween the consenting parties. 

“In that event,” Justice Bailey inter- 
rupted, “the intervenors would have no 
right to contest its modification, since 
they are not parties to the contract, it 
having been made at least a year and a 
half before they were allowed to come 
into the suit.” 

Mr. Nebeker, stated, however, that it 
was not wholly a matter of contract but 
also a decree, vet the element of 
contract was there it would have to be 
interpreted along those lines. 

A contract can only be modified by 
cancellation, rescision or reformation, he 


is 


since 


stated, but here there are none of the 
grounds usually relied upon for such 


action by a court of equity. Only allega- 
tions of changed conditions appear, and 
changed conditions can only be availed 
of for the court’s action on a contract 
when it is brought by act of God, an act 
of the enemy, or kindred matter. 


Court to Consider 
Motion for Dismissal 


In the present case, Mr. Nebeker said, 
there exists nothing which might not 
have been foreseen by the packers at the 
time of the entry of the decree. 

The public, he continued, is the othe: 
party to the suit, and the packers in 
their allegation of the public interest in- 
volved, cannot property speak for the 
public whose interests are in the hands 
of the Attorney General. 

Mr. Nebeker also denied that there 
were any changes in the law since the 
entry of the decree such as would jus- 


| tify modification on that ground. 


Following the arguments of counsel, 
Mr. Justice Bailey asked counsel as to 
what method had been determined upon 
tor the taking of evidence in the case. 

Mr. Watkins suggested that, in view of 
the extended nature of the case and tix 
crowded docket of the court, it would be 
|agreeable to the interests he represents 
to have the court appoint a_ special 
master. 
| Mr. Hogan, for the packers, requested 


time to consider this matter with his 
colleagues before any determination be 
made, 

Mr. O'Brian stated to the court that 


the Government was anxious to expeaite 
the hearing of the case, declaring that 
{the Department of Justice had been ready 
to try the case on Jan. 10. 

| No determination of the matter was 
made, however, pending the court’s cde- 
cision of the motions to dismiss the peti- 
tions. 
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Act Adopted 


ange Now Placed Before 
Senate Would Extend Pe- 
riod of Limitation in Com- 
munity Returns 





Tax 
| 


Ch 
| 





Extension of period of limitation in 
case of community income taxes is pro- 
vided for in a resolution (H. J. Res. 
340) which the House adopted June 3. 
The resolution now goes to the Senate 
for action. The acting Secretary of the 


Treasury, Ogden L. Mills. estimates 
$50,000,000 of revenue is involved in 
pending litigation in connection with 


community income taxes 

The law proposed is to extend for gre 
year the periods of limitation in ree leet 
of the assessment, refund and credit of 
income taxes in the case of any married 
individual where such individual or his 
or her spouse filed a separate income tax 
return and included in such return the 
;income which, under the laws of the 
State, upon receipt became community 
property. The period for the taxatle 
year 1927 under the revenue act of 1926 
was three years. The. period for the 
year 1928 under the revenue act of 1928 
was two years. Sections 1 and 2, of the 
resolution as passed by the House extend 
these pericds to four and three years, 
respectively, 7 


| Suggested by Treasury 

The resolution was proposed to Con- 
gress May 10 by Acting Secretary Mills, 
in a letter to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., 
who introduced the measure. Mr. Mills 
told Mr. Hawley that the enactment of 
this legislation at the present session of 
Congress is essential to the solution of a 
problem which has arisen in connection 
with the community property test case of 
Poe v. Seaborn, now pending before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

“The Solicitor General of the United 
States,” Mr. Mills wrote, “has advised 
the Department that this case will go 
over to the Fall term of the court and 
that it is highly improbable decision will 
be handed down prior to the first decision 
Gay in January, 1931. There is no as- 
surance that a decision will be handed 
down even then.” 

100,000 Returns Involved 
Mr. Mills in his letter stated that the 


are now approximately 100,000 retu¥ns 
for the calendar years 1927 and 1928 
heing held in the income tax unit in 


Washington, awaiting the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
He added that there are approximately 
200 returns for the fiscal years 1927 and 
1923 which are being so held, and in ad- 
dition that there are at least 10,000 re- 
turns for the taxable years 1927 and 
1928 being held in the offices of the sev- 
eral internal revenue agents in charge. 

The amount of additional taxes to be 
collected on account of the taxable years 
1927 and 1928, if the community prop- 
erty income issue is decided in favor of 
the Goyernment, is estimated to be ap- 
proximately $50,000,600, Mr. Mills said. 








Indians Said to Be Satisfied 
With Polson Power Lease 


Helena, Mont., June 3.—The Flathead 
Indians are well pleased with the action 


of the Federal Power Commission in 
leasing the Polson power site to the 
Rocky Mountain Power Company, ac- 


cording to Assistant Commissioner Scate 
tergood, of the Indian Department. 

Mr. Scattergood stated that he had re- 
ceived from Chief Koostatah a telegram 
commending the award. He made public 
his reply, which follows: 

“Pleased to learn from your telegram 


that you and your people are well 
pleased with the license issued coverime 
the Flathead power site and that fs 


terms were better than were expected. 
We feel as you do that the interests of 
the Indians are well taken care of.” 





Pullman Company Earnings 
Disclose April Decrease 
Current earnings of the Pullman Com- 


pany, as reported to the Interstate Come 
merce Commission, were made public by 


the Commission on June 3 as follows: 
1930 1929 
April gross $6,247,121 $6,403,810 


Net after taxes 599.850 


300,549 













Net oper. income 7 342,301 
Four mos.’ gross 26,037,217 26,480,941 
Net after taxes 2,304,952 3,770,302 
Net oper. income 1.532,198 





y 


‘ 
In the manufacture of 
Goodyear products the 
quantity of crude rubber 
annually consumed is ap- 
proximately 50% greater 
than the quantity used by 


any other manufacturer. 


NAME IN RUBBER 
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State Finance 





Immediate Relief Resources of Oregon Banks 
For Banking Tax | 
‘Situation Doubted 4" 


California Delegate to Con-: 
gressional Hearings Re- 
lates Difficulties Confront- 





ing Remedial Legislation 





State of California: 
Sacramento, June 3. 


No immediate prospect for remedial | 
Federal legislation on bank taxation is! 


foreseen by Dixwell L. Pierce, secretary 
of the State board of equalization, who 
has just returned from Washington, D. 
C., where he represented California at 
congressional hearings relative to amend- 
ment of section 5219 of the United States 
Revised Statutes. This section covers the 
sawer of the States to tax national 
banks. 

Mr. Pierce’s statement follows in full 
text: 

There is widespread interest among 
State taxing authorities on this subject, 
and it is generally recognized that the 
present Federal law, as interpreted by 


the courts, is so restrictive upon the} 


States’ power to tax national banks as 
to afford the latter an unfair advantage 
in comparison with other taxpayers. 

Amendment of the Federal statute has 
been sought by an organization of State 
officials known as the Association of 
States on Bank Taxation and conferences 
have been held between committees of 
this association and of the American 
Bankers’ Association. The last confer- 
ence was held at Washington immedi- 
ately preceding the congressional hear- 
ing this month and the bankers finally 
agreed to some change in the law. 

Small Relief Possibility 

If the draft of the amendment to 
which the bankers’ representatives agreed 
in their compromise is adopted by Con- 
gress, there may be a small measure of 
relief for the States. However, tax 
officials from all parts of the Union 
present at the hearing pointed out that 
the language upon which the bankers 
insist is extremely complicated. They 
say that it is still so unduly restrictive 
that there is grave doubt under this 
plan whether the States can tax banks 
as substantially as would be fair in com- 
parison with other contributors to the 
public revenuee 

William H. Blodgett, tax commissioner 
of Connecticut, who spoke at the hear- 
We, characterized the proposal for a “spe- 
cific tax” on bank shares, inserted into 
the draft by one of the bankers’ com- 
mittee, as “grotesque.” E..M. Harvey, 
tax commissioner of Vermont, has an- 
nounced that with the possible exception 
of Massachusetts, the New England 
States are in accord in the view that the 
“concessions” agreed to by the bankers 
are practically valueless to the several 
Commonwealths. 

States’ Revenues Affected 

In any event, Congress will doubtless 
adjourn before action can be taken on 
the proposal should it be reported favor- 
ably by the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency which now has it under 
consideration. If some adequate amend- 
ment should be passed next Winter its 
benefits would then be available for the 
States in connection with their 193 
taxes, 

While the revenues of most of the 
States are seriously affected by reason 
of the present bank tax situation, only a 
few of them have experienced so disas- 
trous a cut in their taxes as California. 
Although the present condition of the 
Federal law seems to impair our power 
to tax banks adequately, from compari- 
son with what has been done in other 
States it is apparent that the present 


annual shrinkage here of more than $4.- | 


000,000 in bank taxes is excessive. 


Naturally, every citizen desirous of 
establishing reasonable tax equality in| 


California shouid endeavor to see that 
@ongress amends the Federal statute so 
s to put. bauks on a parity with other 
taxrayers and to eliminate the unfair 
advantage which they now have. Mean- 
while, it would behocve us t» make care- 
ful analysis of cur present situation un- 
der which bank ta have been reduced 
from “approximately $5,000,000 te $650.- 
“000 annuaily to see tow far this unde- 
sirable condition can be evoiaed even 
under present vneatisfactory Federal 
legislation. : 








Volstead Act Called 
Composite of State Laws 





[Continued from Page &.J 
southern States. No doctor can pre- 
scribe liquor. 

South Dakota.—Original law, passed in 
1917, was very lengthy and provided an 
elaborate system to prohibit the liquor 
traffic. The main provisions were the 
same as those of other bone-dry States. 

Tennessee.—Original law passed _ in 
1909. This law made it a felony to man- 
ufacture, sell, possess, or transport 
liquor, a misdemeanor to be intoxicated, 
and forfeited any vehicle used in the 
transportation of liquor. A nuisance 
law, ouster, locker law, and drug-store 
@ct were included in the act, and no 
doctor could prescribe liquor. 

Texas.—Original law, passed in 1918, 
was like those in force in other south- 
ern States, very strict, except that doc- 
tors could prescribe 1 pint of liquor in 
10 days to the same person. 

Utah.—Original law passed in 1917 
prohibiting the manufacture, sa'e, pos- 
session, and transporting of intoxicating 
liquor and authorizing the governor to 
set up a> organization to enforce the 
law. It was very comprehensive and 
bone dry. No doctor could prescribe 
any form of intoxicating liquor. 

Virginia.—Original law, passed in 
1916, was very elaborate and a good 
deal like the Volstead Act. A commis- 
sioner of prohibition was created with 
a complete staff of enforcement and 
permissive agents, the latter to issue 
permits for the use of industrial aleo- 
hols No doctor was allowed to prescribe 
liquor. 

Washington.—Original law passed in 
1916 by initiative and referendum and 
became a constitutional amendment. It 
was .tricter than the Volstead Act, and 
no doctor could prescribe any form of 
intoxicating liquor. 

~West Virginia.—Original law, passed 
in 1917, was a bone-dry law covering 
completely the usual provisions. Scien- 
tific temperance instruction was _ pro- 
vided for in all schools as a compulsory 
course. Doctors were not allowed to 
prescribe liquor, 

Wyoming.—Original law, passed in 
1917, created a department of law en- 
forcement which administered the pro- 
hibition laws that were like the other 


? 


»one-dry laws in other States. No doc- | 
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Bank Resources 





Nearly Triple Total in 190° For Watch Case 





al Report of State Superintendent Reveals Combined 
Figures of State and National Institutions 


Were $349,911,.906 in 1929 





State of Oregon: Salem, June 3 


Total resources of the banks of Oregon 
increased from $127,688,959 in the year 
1909 to $348,911,906 in the year 1929, 
according to the annual report of the 
State superintendent of banks just re- 
ieased. The gain since 1909 was $221,- 
222,947, 

The report shows that resources of 
the national banks in 1909 totaled 365,- 


; 804,246, while the resources of State 


banks aggregated $61,884,712. The 192y 
report shows the resources of nationa! 
banks increased to $259,023,109 and the 
State banks to $89,888,797. 

There were a total of 136 State and 
72 national banks in Oregon in the year 
1909. as compared with 140 State and 
95 national banks in 1929. 

The largest increase was in the year 
1910, when 24 new banks were estab- 
lished. Of these, national banks pre- 
dominated. 

In his report to the State banking 
board, A. A. Schramm, State superin- 
tendent of banks, stressed the necessity 
of fewer and better banks. He said 
some persons viewed this transition with 
alarm, but it was an economic necessity. 
Mr. Schramm’s report showed that at 
the close of the present year there were 
eight less banks and trust companies op- 
erating in Oregon_than there were a 
year ago. Resources of State banks de- 
creased 13 per cent during the past year. 

“This was due,” Mr. Schramm said 
in his report, “to the conversion of 
three large banks and the transfer of 
the deposit liabilities of a State trust 
company to an affiliated national spank. 
There was only one failure in the State 
during the past year, the Astoria Sav- 
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Philippine Bonds 
To Be Redeemed 


Loan of 1920 for Manila 
Port Called in for Sept. 2 
By Governor General 








The Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands, Dwight W. Davis, has directed 
the redemption of all bonds of the gov 
ernment of the Philippines entitled 
“Philippine Islands 5'2 per cent loan of 
1920 (1930-1950) Manila port works and 
improvements” at par and accrued inter- 
est on Sept. 2, 1930, the Department of 
War announced June 

The statement, in full text, follows 

Pursuant to authority contained in Act 
No. 3529 of the Philippine Legislature, 
approved Aug. 9, 1920, the Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands has di- 
rected-that all bonds of the government 
of the Philippine Islands entitled “Philip- 
pine Islands 5% per cent loan of 1920 
(1930-1950) Manila port works and im- 
provements,” which were issued in regis- 
tered form in the denominations of 
$1,000 and $10,000 each, as of Sept. 1, 
1920, shall be called for redemption on 
Sept. 2, 1930. 

Act. No. 2908 of the Philippine Legis- 
lature, approved Mar. 23, 1920, under au- 
thority of which the Manila port works 
and improvements bonds were issued, 
provided that they should be “redeemable 
at the pleasure of the government of the 
Philippine Islands, after 10 years from 
date of issue,” and that government has 
exercised its option to redeem and will 
redeem said bonds at par and accrued 
interest on Sept. 2. 1950. Bonds will 
cease to bear interest from Sept. 2, 1930. 

The bonds will be redeemed at the 
Treasury of the United States and should 
therefore be forwarded to the Treasury 
Department, Division of Loans and Cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C., at the expense 
and risk of the holder, or delivered to 
the Federal reserve bank of the bond- 
holder’s district for transmission to the 
freasury, assigned to “The Secretary ol 
the Treasury for redemption” in accord- 
ance with the general regulations govern- 
ing assignments of United States regis- 
tered bonds, and accompanied by appro- 
priate written advice. Assignments must 
be made in the presence of and witnessed 
by officers duly authorized. The submis 
sion of bonds called for redemption on 
Sept. 2, 1930, well in advance of that 
date will insure prompt payment. 

Interest for the quarter June 1 to 
Aug. 31, 9930, will not be paid by check 
to holders of record on Sept. 1, but will 
be paid, together with one day’s inter- 
est covering Sept. 1, with the principal, 
upon presentation and surrender of the 
bonds for release of registration and re 
demption. 
ne 


tor could prescribe intoxicating liquor. 

These 32 States had well-thought-out 
prohibition laws in operation when the 
national prohibition act was passed and 
became effective in 1920. 

In drafting the Volstead Act refer- 
ence was made to them, with the result 
that the national law may be looked 
upon as a composite of all the State laws 
in effect at that time. In reality the 
national prohibition act toned down the 
high spots in many of the State laws, 
but contained the provision that it in 
no way interfered with State laws that 
were more strict in their provisions. The 
Volstead Act, therefore, was not in 
reality new legislation in the sense that 
its provisions were altogether untried, 

This was particularly true as far as 
the definitions and enforcement provi- 
sions were concerned. All of this body 
of law had been successfully enforced 
by the States. had been passed ‘pon by 
State courts, and was successfully stop- 
ping liquor traffic within the several 
States, 

There was some new legislation in re- 
gard to the control of industrial alcohol, 
which was further amplified by subse- 
quent Treasury Department regulations. 

With no exception, these 32 States, in 
a short time after the passage of the 
Volstead Act, recodified and amended 
their State laws to bring them in line 
with the national law and showed every 
disposition to cooperate with the Federal] 
authorities in enforcing all of the pro- 
hibitior laws. Fifty-one million inhabi- 
tants of the United States had been liv- 
ing under these laws for several years 
prior to national prohibition. 

The section of the monograph set- 
ting forth the liquor laws of the 
States that had local option oi pir- 
tial prohibition hefore and up to the 
time the national prohihition act was 
passed will be printed in full text in 
the issue of June 5. 





ings Bank, which suspended business on 


June 17. 


“During the past 10 years there has 
been a reduction of 49 in the number of 
banking institutions. There were 284 
banks operating in Oregon in 1920 and 
235 at the close of 1929, It will be 
noted that the State banks show a de- 
crease of 51 and national banks an in- 
crease of two. This is explained by the 
fact that in previous years the minimum 
requirement for a State charter was 
only $10,000 capital. Later it was in- 
creased to $15,000 and only in 1925 
Was the minimum requirement placed 
at $25,000, the same as for a national 
charter. 











“One of the outstanding reasons for 
mergers, consolidations and voluntary 
liquidations is that of limited net earn- 
ings. This test is being applied by the 
public, supervising authorities and awak- 
ened stockholders who in some instances 
have been compelled to pay stock losses 
or assessments. Continued existence is 
dependent upon solvency and net earn- 
ings. An unprofitable bank should not 
continue in business because it is a 
menace to society and the integrity of 
banking.” 





Liquidation Status 
Of Banks Is Shown 


North Carolina Agent Re- 
views Settlement of De- 
funct Institutions 








State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, June 3. 
The 29 North Carolina State banks 
which failed during the tw ars and 
eight months from May 1 , to Dec. 
31, 1929, with total book ve ailable 
to realize on for creditors of $10, y 485. 
had been 46 per cert liquidated at the 
end of that period, the records of C. I. 
Taylor, liquidating agent for the North 
Carolina corporation commission, dis- 


close. 





uea 





The amount distributed to creditors, 







largely depositors, from the assets of 
wel) I 
these 29 hanks, amounted to $5,728,952 


) 


during the °2 months, while claims out 
standing and the book liabilities, othe 
than proprietary, for which claims have 
not been proved, amounted to $4,640,896, 





the records showing that the division of 
liquidation has collected $4,158.592 and 
has a balance of assets, book value, on 
hand, of $6,813.791. 


Creation of Division 

The division of liquidation was created 
by act of the 1927 general assembly, 
which authorized the corporation com- 
mission to take over the liquidation of 
such banks as should become insolvent 
or should be turned over to it by their 
boards of directors, and began opera- 
tion May 1, 1927. Prior to that time 
insolvent banks were liquidated by 
agents named by the courts and usually 
were local men, most frequently law 
vers. 


Two of the 29 banks which failed 
during the 32 months will be fully paid 
out in a short time, Mr. Taylor believes, 
while he estimates that the 46 per cent 





liquidation at the end of the year 1929 
will reach 75 to 80 per cent by the time 
these 20 banks are completely liquidated, 
In one of the banks in process of liqui 


dation, the creditors will probably not 
receive more than 10 per cent, while 
not more than six will fall below 50 per 
cent in payments to creditors, largely 
depositors, it is estimated. 

Of the total $10,952,183 in book value 
of the 29 defunct banks which was avail 
able to be realized on for the credito 
$10,008,150 was in assets taken over from 
these banks; $594,230 wa n stock as 
sessments collected; $118,464 was in 
directors’ liability collected; $20,000 was 
in fidelity bonds collected and $111,550 
was in income, including interest, rents, 
and the like, the report show 


Funds Distributed 





The total distribution to credi : 
ing the period was $3,728,952 (5 5 
in the calendar vear 1929), of which $2, 
210.673 was in deposits; $499, 977 in pre 
ferred claims; $1,003,082) in secured 
claims, and $15,219 in accounts payabic, 


according to the record 

The expenses of the liquidation, in 
cluding salaries of liquidating agents, 
clerical help, legal fees, court costs, at- 


terneys’ fees, taxes, insurance and costs 
f operating the properties of defunct 
banks, amounted to $179,544, of which 
$100,807 was incurred during’ the cal 
endar year 192% 

Cash and due from banks is shown as 


amount collected is $4.- 
e of assets on hand, bool 


$230,095; to 





a i 
92; bal 





value, is shown as $6,813,791, while the 
outstanding and book liabilities, other 
than proprietary, for which claims have 
not been proved, reach $4,640,896, 

The expense incurred in operating the 
properties and all other costs are figured 
as 4.5 per cent, while the expense ove 
the income was 1.6 per cent. During the 
vear 1920 the expense is shown as 4 per 


cent, while during 1927 and 1928 it was 
5.05 per cent, the report explaining that 
the decrease in cost of collection and dis 
bursement may be accounted for through 
the increase in volume of business done 
and through the amount of new business 


taken over Collections are made much 
more cheaply during the first vear of the 
liquidation, it is explained, 





President Hoover Awards 
Collier Aviation Trophy 





[Continued from Page 2.) 
trophy to Dr. Ames with brief remarks, 
following which Dr. Ames responded 
with a message of appreciation. 

Present also at the ceremonies were 
the Assistant Secretary of War for Aero- 
nautics, F. Trubee Davison; the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronau- 
tics, David S. Ingalls; Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics of the Department 
of the Navy; Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, 
Chief of the Army Air Corps; Glenn L. 
Martin, chairman of the Collier Trophy 
committee; Admiral David Taylor, vice 
chairman of the National Advisory Com 
mittee for Aeronautics; Dr. George W. 
Lewis, director of aeronautical research 


;of the committee, and John F, Victory, 


secretary of the N. A. C. A. 


Adjudged Invalid 





|Making in One Piece a De- 


vice Previously Made in 
Parts Said Not to Disclose 
Novelty 





[Continued from Page 7.) 


upon which plaintiff strongly _ relies, 
there was no long felt need for the one- 
piece bezel and lugs. The sliding pin 
method of fastening the wrist strap did 
not come into general use until shortlv 
before the patent was issued. More- 
over, there was little or no occasion for 
any manufacturer to develop the single 
operation and integral lug form until a 
particular style achieved considerable 
popularity, at least enough to warrant 
the comparatively large investment in a 
set of dies; indeed, it appears that in 
the manufacture of ladies’ watches, the 
soldering method is still in use owing 
to the ephemeral nature of case stvles 
in that line. Accordingly, the weight 
usually given to the fact that a very 
simple device was not readily conceived 
in a rapidly developing art, another fea- 
ture of the Krementz case, cannot, in 
our judgment, be attributed to the Bieser 


patent. 





No Patentable Novelty Shown 
Turning to the prior art, we find two 


classes: The watch case, and the 
analogous sheet metal art. The former 
is replete with patents showing a clear 
understanding that stamping an orna- 
mental or functional projection exterior 
to the case, by a single operation, was a 
means of avoiding the difficulties attend- 
ant on soldering. United States Patent 
No. 362615, issued May 10, 1887, and No. 
457147, issued Aug, 4, 1891, both to 
Ecaubert, show integral ornamental rims 
or projections. The specifications of the 
latter state (p. 1. lines 19-30): 


“These projections have been soldered 


into the lids or cases; but they are ob- 
jectionable, because they are liable to 
break off, and also because the line of 
solder necessarily occupies a_ position 
where it is noticeable . My pres- 
ent invention relates to improvements 
by which the lid or case with the box- 
shaped projections thereon are formed 
in one piece, without soldering, to attach 
the parts together, and with the visible 
portions of the case composed of the 
plated cr polished surface of the metailic 
sheet.” 


Claims Called Advance 
Neither of these Ecaubert patents was 


cited by the patent examiner, and de 
spite plaintiff's insistence that they do 
not relate to wrist watches, which at the 
time were not in fashion, they do show 
a knowledge in the art that a projec- 
tion theretofore soldered on might be 
stamped in by the use of dies. United 
States Patent No. 1050221, issued Jan. 


14, 1913, to Matalene, shows a flat lug 
integrally attached to the center plate 


of a three-piece wrist watch case. Sim 


ilarly, United States Patent No, 150605, 
issued Aug. 20, 1872, to Thiery, and 
Swiss Patent No. 48119, issued July 15, 
1909, or Amez-Droz, show integral pro 


jections——in the former for hingebearers, 


previously soldered; in the latter, for 


carrying flanges for the strap of a wrist 
watch, ‘ 


These last three patents, among 


others, were cited by the Patent Office, 
and the claims, as amended to meet 
them, were thought to be an advance; 
but with this conclusion we cannot agree. 
The district court disregarded this prior 
watch case art because it did not pur- 


port to deal with wrist-watch lugs and 


the projections served no functional pur- 


pose. But wrist watch lugs, even in the 
improved sliding pin form, are not part 


of Bieser’s patent; and if we were of 
the opinion that the center lug of Mata- 


lene or the flange of Thiery were purely 


ornamental and not functional (and the 


line is difficult to draw), the question 
would still remain whether or not in 
vention is involved in stamping out of a 
single piece of metal a projection on a 
watch case, ornamental or functional, 
theretofore soldered on These watch 
case patents, in our judgment, furnish 
the negative answer. 

Commercial Success Not Conclusive 

The sheet metal working patents, 
which we need not set out in detail, rein- 
force the conclusion that the Bieser pat 
ent invalid for want of invention. 
Such analogous, and often nonanalogous, 


art is relevant on the issue of validity 


(Carroll-Thomson Co. v, Central Brass 
Furniture Co., 22 F. [2d] 258 [C. C. A. 
6th]); it formed the basis for the ex 
aminer’s rejection of Bieser’s process 
claims. While the problems may have 
been slightly different in the watch art, 
which dealt with soft, precious metals, 


these sheet metal working patents indi- 
cated at least a generally known me- 
chanical principle that in working with 
malleable metals, almost any kind of 
projection or shape, theretofore soldered, 
could be stamped or rolled. 

Plaintiff contends, however, that the 
ready commercial success of the new 
case model and the widespread adoption 
of the device by competitors is evidence 
of validity. It further offers various 
consent decree against competitors, 
some of whom testified in the present 
case, While commercial suceess often 
has an important bearing on the ques 
tion of invention, it is of course far 
from conclusive. See Dilig v. Borgfeldt 
& Co., 189 Fed. 588, 591; Dubilier Con- 
denser & Radio Corp. v. Aerovox Wire- 
less Corp. (C, C. A. 2d), decided Jan. 
13. 1930. 

As heretofore stated, the production 
of integral lugs in a single stamping was 
practicable only when the market needs 
warranted the large investment in die 
The demand for this stvle of case was 
created by the introduction of the slid- 
ing pin attachment, which Bieser did not 
invent. In these circumstances, it can- 
not be said that the commercial suc- 








@ess was due to the ratent disclosures, 


Moreover, the consent decrees are not 
convincing. The three defendants were 
apparently small companies; the decrees 
were entered in the same district court in 
this circuit, subsequent to and pending 
this appeal. As pointed out in John 
E. Thropp’s Sons Co, v. Sieberling, 264 
U. S. 320, 329-30, the purchase of peace, 
when it is known that the patentee or 
assignee will have to proceed against 
a large competitor, is often a wise course 
for the small manufacturer We cannot, 
therefore, predicate validity of the 
3ieser patent upon mere commercial suc- 
cess or acquiescence by part of the 
trade. See Harvey Hubbell v. General 
Electric Company. 267 Fed. 564; Wire 
Wheel Corp. v. Silver, Inc., 266 Fed. 
221, 229; Dubilier Radio Co, v. Aerovox 
Ra@io Corp., supra. 


s 





Holding the Bieser patent void for 





Claims in Patent Jurisdiction for Commissioners 
In Prohibition Cases Opposed 





Minority of House Committee on Judiciary Criticizes Plan 
As Confusing and Endangering 
Administration of Justice 





A minority report was filed in the 


House Committee on Judiciarygon the bill 
(H. R. 9937) to provide io sernmacy | 
prosecution of petty offenses. The bill 
was ordered favorably reported May 27. 
(U. S. Daily, V 907:2.) 

The bill is one of four which the Com- 
mittee favorably reported recently and 
which, according to Representative Chris- 
topher (Rep.), of Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., 
are for the purpose of carrying out the 
recommendations of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment for relief of Federal court con- 
gestion. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, filed the report. Those 
signing were: Repr entativ es Bachmann 
(Rep.), of Wheeling, W. Va.; Pucker 
(Dem). of Lexington, Va.; Dominick 
(Dem.), of New Berry, 8. C.; and Celler 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. = 

“We cannot concur in the majority 
views.” the report said. ‘The procedure 
provided in the bill is not pra tical. 

“Its purposes are to expedite procedure 
and relieve congestion in the Federal 
courts. It will accomplish neither. 

“We are convinced that the procedure 
provided in the bill will cause contusion, 
loss of time, and endanger the adminis- 
tration of justice.” 

The report states that the question of 
giving United States commissioners Ju- 
risdiction has been reepatedly suggested 
and always meets with constitutional ob- 
jections, in many instanées recognized 
by the proponents themselves.” 

““The circuituous, indirect method for 
the trial of persons charged with a petty 

o> 
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Central Is Permitted 
To Issue Securities 





New York Line May Offer 
Certificates in Financing 
New Equipment 


Permission to assume obligation and 
liability of $3,945,000 of 432 per cent 
equipment trust certificates to be used 
in part payment for new equipment to 
cost a total of $5,289,100 has been 
granted to the New York Central Rail- 
road by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The authority was contained in a re 
port and order of the Commission im KF i- 
nance Docket No. 8235 made public on 
June 3. Brief notice of its action wa: 
published by the Commission May 27. 

The certificates will be issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
as trustee, under an agreement dated 
May 15, 1930, and will be sold to Salo- 
mon Brothers & Hutzler at 99.71 per 
cent of par and accrued dividends. 

1,000 Automobile Cars 

The equipment to, be purchased com- 
prises 1,000 55-ton teel artonaiae 
cars at $2,531 each; 10 steel dining « 
at $54,800 each; 10 freight locomotive 
at $104,100 each; 5 passenger locomo- 
tives at $90,600 each; and 6 switching 
locomotives at $119,550, a total of $5, 
289,100. 

Omitting the list of equipment given 
above, the full text of the Commission’s 
report follows: 

The New York Central Railroad Com 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en 
aged in interstate commerce, has duly 


» 


ca 












applied for authority under section 
of the interstate commerce act to assume 


obligation and liability in respect of | 


$3,945,000 of New York Central Railroad 
equipment trust of 1930 4% per cent 
equipment-trust gold certificates. No ob 
iections to the granting of the applica 
tion has been presented to us, 

The applicant proposes to enter into 
an agreement under date of May 15, 1930, 
with H. G. Snelling, H. A. Stahl, and 
R. N. Henry, as vendors, and the Gua) 
anty Trust Company of New York, a 
trustee, creating the New York Central 
Railroad equipment trust of 1930, and 
providing for the issue thereunder, by 
the trustee, of $15,000,000 of equipment 
trust certificates, of which $5,945,000 are 
to be issued at this time. The agreement 


will provide for the acquisition of equip 
ment by the vendors and its delivery to 
the trustee, and for leases thereof by 


the trustee to the applicant. 
Provisions for Issuance 

It will also provide that upon delivery 
of any of the trust equipment to the 
trustee, it will issue to the vendors, or 
upon their order, New York Central 
Railroad equipment trust of 19380 41%, 
per cent equipnent-trust gold certificates 
to a principal amount equal to 75 pet 
cent of the cost of the equipment del 
ered; or the trustee mav, upon deposit 
With it by the vendors, or to its credit it 
certain depositaries, of cash in amount 
of not less than $100,000, issue and de 


liver to them certificates for the full 
amount deposited. 

Irom the funds thus deposited the 
trustee will pay not exceeding 75 per 


cent of the cost of the equipment. That 
part of the cost not provided by the ij 
sue of certificates will be paid from ad 
vance rents payable under the terms of 
the leases. 

Each equipment-trust certificate will 
entitle the bearer or, if registered, the 
registered owner, to a share of $1,000 in 
the trust and to dividends thereon at the 
rate of 44% per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually on May 15 and Nov. 15, 
The certificates will be dated May 15, 
1930, and will mature in 15 equal in- 
stallments on May 15 in each of the 
years 1931 to 1945, inclusive, 

Lease to Run for 15 Years 

The lease of the equipment above de- 
scribed between the trustee and the ap- 
plicant will be for a term beginning on 
the date of its execution and ending on 
May 15, 1945, and will provide that the 
lessee shall pay to the lessor (a) al! 
necessary expenses of the trust and 
lease, (b) all taxes, assessments, or 


other governmental charges assessed or | 
levied upon the property or income of | 


the trust, (c) the dividend warrants and 
principal of the certificates when they 
become payable, and (d), as advance 
Ty 
want of invention, we need not consider 
the defense of prior use. Whether o1 
not the suit was in fact defended by the 
Sulova Watch Company of New York 
City, becomes likewise immaterial. 

Reversed with instructions to dismiss 
the bill for want of equity. 


offense in the bill reveals the uncertainty 
House, June 2, by five members of the! of the entire plan,” the report adds. 

“It is sought to make a commissioner 
a trial judge; and yet he is no judge. 
seeks to relieve Federal judges from the 
trial of petty offenses; i 
nevertheless 
guilt or innecence of the defendant. 

“It attempts to expedite final disposi- 
tion of the cases, and instead it prolongs 
and delays such di 
is to avoid a trial by jury, yet such trial 
is made available in the nebulous offing. 


but the judge is 
determine 


Its purpose 


“The bill imposes the duty and respon- 
sibility of punishing offenders on the dis- 
trict judge, and takes from him the op- 
portunity of hearing 


authorizes the commissioner to hear the 
recommend 
ment, but dares not give him the author- 
ity to make findings. 
izes the Commissioner 
recommend punishment, 
Constitution 
is guilty or in- 
, highly technical in 
s provisions of criminal jurisprudence 
1 the phraseology and 
romenclature of the cross-word puzzle.” 
In conclusion, the report declares that 
the bill provides ar 


destructive fundamental, 


“The plan is a slipshop, ill-advised, im- 


typed justice in quantity production, re- 
gardless of 
stances in each individual case,” the 
) “The pronosed system is 
tair to the defendant and unfair to 
Government. 

“This particular kind of procedure is 


port adds. 


nal procedure and the common laws. but 


‘ Commission 
forcement.” 


H. R. 10841, defining petty offenses -and 
prescribing the 


objectionable, 
)he could not agree with the definition of 
said that no ordi- 
hary man or woman considers a fine of 
$500 and imprisonment for six months. 
the punishment which the 


“petty offenses.” 


bill provides, 


Bachmann 
dissenting 
Committee 
Federal co 
congestion 
lieve exists only nm ceriain 
that quicker action can he 


COS ———$—— 


difference 
equipment 
certificates 


performed, 
it will be transferred to the applicant 
ids for the proposed certificates 
representing 


submitted by Salomon Brothe: 
ler, and, subject to our approval 
been acce pted. 
;age annual cost to the applicant will bx 
approximately 4.5456 per cent. 


obligation 
epplicant as aforesaid (a) 


and compatible with the 
appropriate 
and consistent 
ervice® to the 
mon carrier, and 
pair its ability to perform that 
s reasonably nece 





Resourcefulness ; 


and the World of Undeveloped Resources 


Inthe business world of undeveloped resources, 
man’s own Resourcefulness is the most allur- 
ing and the most desirable of development. 


Resourcefulness is that mental capacicy which 
sees clearly how to do the seemingly impos- 
-and does it. 


Modern Business demands it. Progress requires 
it. Notable success is pure luck without it. It 
discards old standards of accomplishment; 
exacts a double yield from the soil; opens the 
skies to trafiic, and turns manual labor over to i 
machines. It urges men to use their brains. Its | 
presence commands the highest premium. | 


Resourcefulness in men. With its enlightened 
application of facts and figures, its Budget, its 
System, Method and Order, it makes men | 
see the possibilities which lie in their world 

of undeveloped resources. 


ERNST & ERNST | 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


I 
Modern Accountancy inspires and develops | 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
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Law Enforcement 





U. S. Treasz 


Statement 


May 29 
Made Public June 3 

















Receipts 
Customs receipts ......... $3,815,835.42 
Internal-revenue receipts: . 
PHOCNIG CES i. cc ca eee 1,457,735.01 
Miscellaneous internal 
POVMNUS 0560 a a'sien ise 2,858,729.82 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 579,249.01 
Total ordinary receipts $8,711,549.26 
Public debt receipts ....... 343,642.20 
Balance previous day ..... 114,310,519.44 
Total we eeee ee -$123,365,710.90 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .... $6,906,¢ 
Interest on public debt ... 314,082. 
Refunds of receipts ...... 634,904.07 
Panama Canal . ‘ > : 3,909.29 
Operat s in ecial ac 





244,386.68 


299,523.85 





Total ordinary expendi- 


CUPRR «cv cans .-.» $8,154,488.44 
Other public debt expendi- 

tures .. ccseesesecens MOOR RSnEENEE 

Balance today ..+. 104,609,500.71 





Total. «, ‘ .. .8123,365,710.90 





Supreme Court Rules 
On Petitions for Review 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
that court, misinterpreted and misapplied 
the Oregon workmen’s compensation act. 
A petition for a writ of certiorari was 
denied in the case, Mathney v. Edwards 
Ice Machine & Supply Co., No. 860, on 
June 2. 

The petitioner, it was explained in the 
briefs, Was engaged as an employe of an 
ice company when one of the respon- 
dent’s men engaged in the work of in- 
stalling a refrigerating system in the 
ice company’s building is alleged to have 
dropped a piece of metal which struck 
the petitioner and injured him. The pe- 
titioner elected to pursue his remedy 
against the respondent and the sole de- 
fense was that the Oregon workmen’s 
compensation act barred the petitioner 
of his remedy, notwithstanding that he 
Was not an employe of the respondent 
and had no contractual relation with 
him. 

It was claimed that the circuit court 
of appeals examined the general pur- 
pose of compensation acts and concluded 
that since the reasoning of the legisla- 
tien would make it proper for the legis- 
lature to have abolished the remedy 
against third persons, therefore the act 
should be interpreted to have that effect, 
notwithstanding its language could not 
bear that interpretation. 

It was also contended that the Oregon 
courts have uniformly held that the act 
does not abolish remedies against third 
persons or persons other than employers. 
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Polite Usage, Such as Proper Manipulation of 
Handkerchief and Table Manners. Unconscious 
Acts of Precaution, Says Health Officer 


By DR. ANDY HALL 


Director of Public Health, State of Tilinois 


matter of self-defense uncon- 
sciously acquired by people as a 
great weapon against an unseen and 
until recently, an unknown enemy. 
Sneezing into another's face, for ex- 
ample, was regarded as rude long be- 
fore scientists learned that such prac- 
tice really makes the mouth and nose of 
a fellow being a backstop for a flood of 
germs. Gentle folk learned to shudder 
with disgust at the sight of some one 
spitting upon the floor before anybody 
even suspected that the tubercle bacilli 
travel from place to place in that way. 
The proper use of handkerchiefs, 
which polite manners demand must be 
kept clean and presentable, came into 
vogue before people learned that the 
great reservoir for certain contagious 
disease germs is the nose and throat of 
individuals. 


Pirates MANNERS are largely a 


A 


Small boys learn conventional table 
manners with the greatest of pain, only 
to discover as they grow older that us- 


ing knives, forks and spoons gets a 
step away from the possibility of carry- 
ing to the mouth on fingers uncon- 
sciously soiled a heavy load of danger- 
ous germs. When knives and forks and 
other tableware first came into use it 
is quite probable that many domestic 
water supplies were too polluted to 
cleanse properly the hands even when 
washing before meals was practiced. 


Long ago polite manners dictated the 
necessity of cleaning accumulated real 
estate from beneath finger nails before 
presenting oneself to the family table 
or to friends or the public. Likewise 
frequent bathing is a demand upon 
gentle folk which dates back into re- 
mote antiquity. 


Very recently scientific research 
workers have discovered that a clean 
skin has a self-sterilizing ability that 
destroys highly dangerous germs with 
the greatest rapidity. Accumulations 
of dirt seriously impair this function, 
and at the same time provide a safe re- 
pository for bacteria. 

A 


Good taste frowns upon offering to 
another a towel upon which one has al- 
ready dried and to offer a guest a partly 
eaten apple or biscuit would be rated 
as very rude indeed. Laying before 
diners napkins unlaundered since pre- 
vious use and serving food in unwashed 
dishes would find disfavor among peo- 
ple otherwise regarded as ignorant ig 
etiquette and the social graces. 

It needs scarcely to be added that 
violating the well-established conven- 
tions which demand clean linen and ta- 
bleware introduces a very dangerous 
probability of spreading disease germs. 

Society leaders rarely have smallpox. 
It isn’t polite. The disease is quite 
loathsome and nobody of reasonably 
high esthetic tastes wishes to risk it. 


a 


One never hears of smallpox taking 
root in the White House or in a gov- 
ernor’s mansion. People who come to 
occupy these residences would feel ut- 
terly disgraced with a smallpox quar- 
antine sign nailed to the front door. 

Some day it will be quite impolite for 
a family to be visited by a case of diph- 
theria. Conventional practice will de- 


mand that the same degree of concern 
be manifested toward protecting chil- 
dren against this disease that house- 
wives now exhibit toward cleanliness 
and neatness of domestic facilities. 





Stabilizing Trend in Land Values 
Conditions in lowa Viewed as Encouraging 
By M. G. THORNBURG @ 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of lowa 


E HAVE COME to the close of 
W a decade that, I believe, will be 

known in future history as the 
“period of agricultural depression.” 

Even though land values this year are 
somewhat lower than last year, I cannot 
help but feel that the worst is behind 
us. The general price of farm land is 
becoming more stable, probably due to 
the fact that its earning capacity is more 
comparable with other types of invest- 
ment. 

However, I do not 
troubles are over. Land is today worth 
less than in‘1917. While the value in 
dollars is slightly higher than in 1912 to 
1914, it is worth only four-fifths as much 
in purchasing value. 

Agricultural lands represent our larg- 
est capital investment. No such shrink 
in capital values can be had without seri- 
ously affecting the economic relationship 
and prosperity of the country. 

Farm taxes are now 262 per cent of 
prewar and have averaged 2.5 times pre- 
war since 1923, while farm products are 
selling at only 11/8 times their prewar 
price 

There are at least five factors that 
have been more or less responsible fo1 
the general decline in land values. 

First. Farm values respond slowly. In 
other words, farm values from a sales 
standpoint do not immediately respond 
to the increased or decreased returns 
from such farms. 

Second. Distressed farms fill the mar- 
ket demand at the present time and, 
therefore, are a depressing factor on 
farm values. 

Third. There has been an excessive 
deterioration and a lack of improvement 
of farm property during the period of 
depression. This factor alone is respon- 
sible for some of the general decline in 
land values. 

Fourth. There is a more conservative 
attitude toward the amount of credit ex- 
tended on farm loans. 

A large number of mortgage com- 
panies are asking for a substantial pay- 
ment before renewing a mortgage for 
a new loan. Many people are not able 
to make such a payment, as their income 
has been completely used up in paying 
interest and operating expenses. 

This factor is a serious one on farms 
that are heavily mortgaged and has af- 
fected a good many owners who felt that 
the loan was a conservative one when 
originally placed on the farm. 

Fifth. There is a tendency to write 
down values of real estate, so that it will 
yield representative returns with other 
types of investments. 

There are six factors which seem to 
me to be rather encouraging from the 
standpoint of stabilized value in farm 
real estate. 

First. There has been only one point 
decline in the value of farm lands in 1928 
and 1929 as compared to four points in 


believe that our 


1927-1928, and as high as 35 points in 
Some of the former years. This would 
indicate that we are probably getting on 
a more stable basis. 

Second. The gross cash rent now equals 
5.5 per cent of the present appraised 
Value of lands, instead of slightly over 
1 per cent as was the case in 1921 and 
1922. This indicates that the returns 
from farm land are more nearly compara- 
tive with returns from other investments 
and, therefore, should mean a stabiliza- 
tion in prices. 

Third. Farm bankruptcies have been 
less during the past two years than dur- 
ing the five preceding years. It is still 
much higher than during the prewar 
period and is still a serious factor, but 
comparatively it is not as serious as was 
the case a few years ago. 

Fourth. The forced sale of farms 
shows a slight decline during 1928-1929. 
It still represents 27.2. out of 61.2 farms 
sold per 1,000 farms owned. 

Fifth. There were fewer people mov- 
ing to the city during the past two years 
than was previously true. The net out- 
flow in 1928 was 598,000 people, which 
represents a serious factor even at the 
present time. 

Sixth. The activities of the Farm 
Board should act as an encouraging fac- 
tor toward stabilizing land values. It is 
still too early to predict whether the 
Farm Board will be successful in all of 
the different projects or not. 


Keeping Informed 
on Rules of 


Road By 
Harold G. Hoffman 


Commissioner of Motor 








“re oe 
Vehicles, State of 
New Jersey 
EXT to the ability to drive an 
automobile properly, there is 


nothing more essential to safe motor- 
ing than a precise knowledge of the 
traffic regulations. Without it there 
can not be the orderly use of streets or 
highways that makes it possible for 
thousands. of motor vehicles to be 
driven over our main arteries with lit- 
tle difficulty. 

Every motorist, whether he has been 
driving a car for one year or 10 years, 
should make it his business periodically 
to read the regulations, so as to recall 
those which may have been forgotten, 
and also to learn those which have been 
enacted in the meantime. 

The State of New Jersey made sev- 
eral changes in its motor vehicle laws 
during the recent session of legisla- 
ture. There probably are many motor- 
ists who have not familiarized them- 
selves with those new sections of the 
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- » Probation System as Factor 
in Economy of Public Expenditures 


> > 


Scope of Application and Effects in Reducing 


Costs of Prison Upkeep Discussed by State Probation Officer 


By MRS. GEORGE THOMAS PALMER 


Probation Officer, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


of defense in any correctional sys- 

tem. The firmer and stronger 
that defense is built, the less need will 
there be for prisons, jails and a parole 
system. 

We Americans seem to be so much 
more willing to spend money on salvag- 
ing than on prevention; so niggardly in 
spending money to prevent the per- 
fectly obvious from happening and lav- 
ish on expenditures which might have 
been prevented. 

Parole is the effort to rehabilitate. 
At the extreme other end from this sal- 
vaging of the wreckage stands proba- 
tion, which represents the modern con- 
ception of the “prevention of the crimi- 
nal.” 

Which, then, is cheaper—to prevent 
or to salvage? To aim to keep out of 
jail or to build bigger and better pris- 
ons and maintain a parole system, all 
at the expense of the taxpayer? 

Probation is not designed for every 
offender alike, nor for every offense, 
any more than quinine is indicated for 
every disease. The wise judge, like the 
wise physician, makes his diagnosis of 
each case and plans his treatment ac- 
cordingly. 

Experts tell us that there is no one 
cause for crime, and that there can be 
therefore no one panacea that will cure 
or prevent it, just as there is no one 
cause for physical disease or one uni- 
versal cure. 

Probation is not a form of leniency 
that applies to every situation. It was 
never intended for burglars or pick- 
pockets, or for those who resort to crime 
as a business. 

Modern ciinical treatment of the 
juvenile delinquent—the treatment 
based on modern psychology concerns 
itself more with the offender than with 
the offense; more with the question, 
why did you do it? than what did you 
do?—not so much with punishing, as 
trying to find the cause for the misde- 
meanor, the reason for the delinquency 
and removing, if possible, the contrib- 
uting factors. 

Nor is this treatment based on fool- 
ish sentimentality. Probation should 
never be used without careful investi- 
gation, and with the hope that the pro- 
bationer will make good. 

The medical profession has been 
urged to work through their county 
medical societies in the appointment of 
physicians in good standing who have 
the confidence of the public and who 
will train themselves in the rudiments 
of modern psychology and psychiatry. 
If every court can have such assistance 


P ROBATION should be the first line 


law which they may be expected to 
know. 

It is apparent what the results of a 
lack of knowledge of the regulations 
may be. Arrest and a penalty for viola- 
tion may represent the hardship which 
the motorist undergoes for his infrac- 
tions; but other motorists may suffer 
serious bodily harm or financial loss to 
a far greater degree because of a 
driver’s negligence or thoughtless con- 
duct. 

There are some regulations, nat- 
urally, which are more essential than 
others, because one can not drive a car 
without having to observe them con- 
stantly. 


and will avail itself of it, the problem 
of the prevention of crime is on its way 
toward a solution. 

That the legal profession feels the 
need of such assistance in the settle- 
ment of problem and behavior cases is 
evidenced by the fact that several law 
schools connected with the large uni- 
versities are having psychiatrists lec- 
ture to the students. Eleven of our own 
Illinois counties employ the services of 
the clinie sent out by the Institute for 
Juvenile Research maintained by the 
State department of public welfare. 

It is to be regretted that the public is 
not educated or willing to pay for such 
services in a larger number of coun- 
ties. I have had judges tell me over 
and over again how they needed such 
service in the disposition of cases where 
they suspected mental and physical dis- 
orders. 

Fifty cents on every dollar paid in 
taxes into the State treasury on gen- 
eral taxation goes to take care of the 
wards of the State. During the present 
biennium the sum of eighty-four million 
dollars is due the State from general 
taxation, and out of that sum thirty 
million dollars is allocated to the de- 
partment of public welfare for running 
expenses and ten million dollars for 
building purposes. 

When we stop to think that our cor- 
rectional and penal institutions are all 
overcrowded and that we are receiving 
prisoners at the rate of three per day, 
or one thousand a year, without a cor- 
responding decrease in dismissals or on 
parole, we realize that a large part of 
our taxes is going to take care of a 
situation which, in a large measure, 
might be prevented. 

The State requires that institutions 
to which dependent, delinquent and 
neglected children are committed must 
adhere to certain minimum standards; 
that city lock-ups and jails must adhere 
to certain standards of sanitation or 
they will be closed; that children of 
certain ages are to attend school under 
a compulsory education law. 

It establishes minimum standards for 
teachers and it exercises certain man- 
datory powers in local health matters. 
The State has failed, however, to dele- 
gate such mandatory powers to the of- 
ficial agency responsible for the super- 
vision and development of probation. 

We have no authority to fix the sal- 
ary of probation officers; to determine 
their qualifications, or to appoint or re- 
move them. We cannot determine the 
number of officers a court should have, 
or the number of offenders placed un- 
der the supervision of one probation 
officer. 

Experience proves that one officer 
cannot successfully handle more than 
fifty probationers. If probation is 
abused, as it frequently is, we have no 
authority to regulate it. 

We cannot insist that records be kept 
or that certain information be furnished 
the State at regular intervals. We can- 
not insist upon conformity to regular 
standards or do anything that makes 
for a real probation system. 

We can only offer our services in a 
spirit of sincere interest and friendli- 
ness and helpfulness, hoping to receive 
the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
courts and officers and in this way co- 
ordinate our work, establish the right 








Freedom of Opportunity and Equal Treatment 
and Protection for Agriculture Urged as Eco- 
nomic Solution by Governor of Nebraska 





By ARTHUR J. WEAVER 


Governor, State of Nebraska 


\ XK THEN CONSIDERING farm 
marketing and distribution and 
related problems, it is to be re- 
membered that the real problems of any 
people are economic rather than _politi- 
cal. Full and fair consideration of 
these on the basis of what is just and 
economically sound is the hope of 
American agriculture. 


A 


Also it should not be forgotten that 
from the farm and its sturdy men and 
women have come the underlying 
strength of our Nation in their adher- 
ence through the years to right-think- 
ing and right-living, and their contribu- 
tion to our fine American traditions and 
ideals. This great heritage and present 
day national asset can only be _ pre- 
sented by maintaining for agriculture 
the same freedom of opportunity and 
the same treatment and_ protection 
given to industry and business. 


Agriculture, the basic industry, old 
as the Republic, has seen a transforma- 
tion which even a decade ago would 
have seemed impossible. Yet agricul- 
ture is as fundamental and indispensa- 
ble as in the earlier years, and it must 
meet its new problems in a new way. 


A 


On the threshold of this new era the 
Nation must recognize and make a part 
of its agricultural creed the following 
principles: 

If organization and group action 
bring success and prosperity to other 
great lines of endeavor, the general 
welfare demands that the same results 


wi as 


be assured the greatest business of the 
Nation. 

If the tariff is made effective for in- 
dustry, it should be equally as effective 
for agriculture. « 

If transportation is more burdensome 
on the products of agriculture than it 
is on the products of industry, then it 
is a sound national policy to reconstruct 
transportation rates. 

If the marketing and distribution of 
factory output is more systematic and 
economical than that for farm products, 
then the national welfare requires that 
every agency available, including that 
of the United States Government, be 
commandeered to provide a system of 
marketing and distribution which will 
not only give our producers of food a 
living wage, but the same profit enjoyed 
by other bdsiness. 

A 


The new farm legislation is a step 
in the right direction. Undoubtedly it 
will be found insufficient in some re- 
spects. 

If so it should be the subject of such 
major or minor amendments, as may be 
necessary. Because it is a construc- 
tive effort, it should be given every op- 
portunity to succeed. 

This problem will not be solved in a 
day, but we should follow the path 
which is being blazed until we shorten 
the route to the consumer and until we 
take from the grain and other gamblers 
and speculators the markets and profits 
which belong to the American farmer. 

This objective can only be attained 
through the organized and cooperative 
efforts of American producers. 


Literally ‘‘Sounding’”’ Sea Depths 


Land under Water Mapped by Aid of Echoes 
By DR. HERBERT GROVE DORSEY 


Senior Electrical Engineer, Coast and Geodetic Survey 


\ X Tr CAN now plot the ocean bed 

almost as accurately as our 

land surfaces. We can lay our 

cables intelligently, and our ship cap- 

tains can tell where they are at any 

moment without worrying about shore 
points. 

New methods of sounding ocean 
depths requiring no mechanical con- 
nection with the bottom represent a 
really radical and brilliant step in 
man’s mastery of the sea. 

Sounding ocean depths is as old as 
the hills. Herodotus tells of Greek 
navigators “heaving the lead,” not only 
to ascertain depths but to learn the 
character of the bottom. How long be- 
fore his time mankind sounded ocean 
depths we know not. 

In fact. the world knows compara- 
tively little about the floor of the 
ocean. Our shore lines have been 
charted and are being recharted with 
greater detail to meet the more exact- 
ing requirements of the navigator of 
today. 

With our shores constantly changing, 
due to man or caused by nature her- 
self, it is a never-ending task to keep 
these charts accurate. But the work 
thus far accomplished with respect to 
the ocean floor a¢¥ a whole is quite 
negligible in comparison with what re- 
mains to be done. ; 

In this speedy age of ours it was 
inevitable that we should develop a 
quicker method. Ever since the middle 
of the past century, when Siemens In- 
vented a gravity method for determin- 
ing the depths of water beneath a ship, 
efforts have been made by scientists to 
si ify devices. ; 

SS methods enabled him to pre- 

pare a profile map of the sea bottom, 
an accomplishment of the greatest im- 
portance in laying out the path of the 
first Atlantic cables. Then came at- 
——— 
kind of standards and build up an ef- 
fective State probation system. 

Our functions, while not defined, 
should follow, more or less, those pre- 
scribed in the laws of other progres- 
sive States, and should consist, in brief, 
of a general supervision over the pro- 
bation work in the children’s courts 
and the work of all probation officers, 
both adult and juvenile. 

We should keep informed as to the 
work of these officers; collect and pub- 
lish information regarding probation; 
make recommendations as to the opera- 
tion of the probation system; and en- 
force minimum standards of investiga- 
tion and supervision by individual pro- 
bation officers. I do not believe my of- 
fice would be assuming too much au- 
thority or control if its powers were 
broadened to this extent. 

I am therefore asking for a manda- 
tory law which will compel each county 
in the State to administer probation 
wherever indicated. To make this law 
effective, State aid will have to be of- 
fered. It is suggested that the State 
match expenditures with the counties 
on a fifty-fifty basis just as is done with 
mothers’ pensions. 


tempts to use the principle of sound 
and echoes. 

Echo sounding enables a vessel pro- 
ceeding at full speed on her regular 
course to have instant and constant 
knowledge of the devths of water be- 
neath her. The principle is simple. 

We measure the time required for a 
sound wave, originating at the ship, to 
travel to the bottom and be reflected 
back to the ship. It is the principle of 
the transmission and _ reflection of 
sound in sea water. 

By means of the fathometer, we are 
now able to sound the depths of the 
ocean literaily in an instant. We can 
plot the floor of the ocean as accurately 
as the contour of the land. We shall 
soon know the submarine hills, valleys 
and plateaus as well as we know the 
mountains, valleys and plains of the 
earth’s surface. 

Sound travels through water more 
than four times as fast as it does 
through air—4,800 feet a second. The 
principle of the new device for sound 
timing is that of measuring the time 
elapsed between the production of a 
sound and the return of the echo. 

By means of an electric oscillator on 


the vessel a sound is made. We then 
follow and time the echo. ; 
Since we know the rate at which 


sound travels through water, the fath- 
ometer automatically calculates how 
far it has traveled down to the bottom 
and back. We see the depth indicated 
on a dial on the captain’s bridge. 

There are many places along the 
coasts of the world where the sea floor 
is of such an irregular character that 
the depth of water beneath a moving 
ship changes very abruptly. It is in 
such places that dependence on the 
“lead” is particularly dangerous. While 
a ship might be in a perfectly safe 
depth one minute, five minutes later it 
might run aground. 

In the case of a large ship, the loss 
of a few hours often means an addi- 
tional expense of hundreds of dollars 
to the ship’s owners. It was necessary 
to perfect some device, which would 
indicate the depth of water beneath a 
ship with great rapidity, thus giving 
the navigating officer time to avert 
disaster. 

The extreme importance of accurate 
soundings can scarcely be exaggerated. 
The safety of a vessel and the lives on 
board frequently depend to a great ex- 
tent on the correct and rapid determi- 
nation of the depths of water. 

It is no longer necessary to stop a 
ship in order to get accurate soundings, 
as when the lead was used; nor for a 
fast ship to slow down when taking 
soundings in deep water, as must be 
done when using a sounding tube. 

As the fathometer indicates the 
depth of water beneath a moving ship 
directly, it is unnecessary for even the 
fastest ship to reduce its speed. This 
means a great gain in the saving of 
human life, as well as property. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey now 
has fathometers on 11 of its ships, the 
use of which doubles the speed of chart- 
ing the depths, thereby effecting an 
enormous saving of time and money. 





